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ABSTRACT 



During fiscal year 1°68, significant changes and 
improvements in vocational and technical education were reported 
across the nation. The continuing flow of federal funds and the 
greater program flexibility under the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, together with increased state and local expenditures, made 
possible expansion of ongoing programs and development of some needed 
new programs* However, despite notable progress, there are many 
population groups and areas which vocational education is either not 
serving or not serving adequately. As manpower requirements and the 
vocational education needs of people continue to change rapidly, 
vocational education should be made more flexible, innova.fi ve , and 
relevant. Increased resources and effective leadership are urgently 
needed at the local, state, and federal levels to establish a 
comprehensive, responsive system of occupational education which will 
help provide adequate educational opporrunitv for all youths and 
adults in every community. Tables of data collected from the states 
are appended. (Author/JS) 
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FOREWORD 



During fiscal year 1963 significant changes and improvements 
in vocational and technical education were reported across the 
Nation. The continuing flow of Federal funds and the greater pro- 
gram flexibility under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
together with increased State and local expenditures, made possible 
expansion of ongoing programs and development of seme needed new 
programs . 

Despite notable progress, there are many population groups 
and areas which vocational education is either still not serving 
or not serving adequately. As manpower requirements and 1;he 
vocational education needs of people continue to change rapidly, 
vocational education should be made more flexible, innovative, 
and relevant. Increased resources and effective leadership are 
urgently needed at the local, State, and Federal levels to establish 
a comprehensive, responsive system -of occupational education which 
will help provide adequate educational opportunity for all youths 
and adults in every corrmunity. 

The information and data presented are based on material from 
various State reports, which describe programs, services, and 
activities provided during fiscal 1968. Programs are financed by 
Federal, State, and local funds authorized by the several vocational- 
technical education acts; the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 (Public Law 
247); the George-Barden Act of 1946 (Public law 586); the Health 
Amendments Act of 1956 (Public Law 911); the 1956 Act to Promote 
Fisheries Industries (Public Law 1027); the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864); the Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961 (Public Law 87-27); the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 (Public Law 87-415); and the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 (Public Law 88-210). 
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CHAPTER I: GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Vocational and technical education enrolled over 7.> million 
persons in fiscal year 1963, approximately one-half million more 
than in 1967, representing an increase of 6.9 percent during the 
year. The national population between 5 and 65 years of age in 1968 
was estimated at 163*5 million. Therefore, vocational education 
served approximately one out of every 20 persons of school and working 
age. 



In 1968 total support for vocational education reached almosfc- 
$1.2 billion, an increase of 19 percent over 1967. (See. chart 1.) 

The increase was about equally divided between State and local ex- 
penditures, as shown in chart 2, each rising more than $90 million 
above their totals in 1967. Federal expenditures remained steady, 
increasing about $2 million or less than 1 percent. (See chart 3.) 

Expansion of vocational and technical education included increases 
of 65 percent in total enrollments (See chart 4,) and of 250 percent in 
total expenditures over the level for fiscal year 1964* Among other 
things, this growth indicated that in a 5-year period since the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963* considerable progress and effort had 
been made to meet the goal set by Congress* 

. . . persons of all ages in all communities . * . 
will have ready access to vocational training or 
retraining which is of high quality, which is 
realistic in the light of actual or anticipated 
opportunities for gainful employment, and which 
is suited to their needs, interests, and ability 
to benefit from such training. 

In addition to facilitating quantitative increases, the legis- 
lation assisted vocational education by broadening Its base qualita- 
tively. The latter was reflected primarily in the new educational 
objectives established by State and local educational agencies to meet 
the needs of all persons, particularly the disadvantaged. Vocational 
education was charged with responsibility in many communities for de- 
veloping and implementing a major change in the educational system. 

This system was to be so structured as to enable every youth and adult 
to achieve occupational competence and personal satisfaction from inte- 
grated educational and work experiences fitted to the individual's needs, 
abilities, and Interests. 

Although vocational education in 1968 made some inroads in meeting 
the occupational needs of certain individuals and target groups, major 
accomplishments continue to consist primarily of expanded enrollments 
and expenditures in successful, established programs --rather than in 
q new programs to meet new needs. Some States, however, have committed 
substantial support to innovative and exemplary programs, some of which 
—^^are described in succeeding chapters of this report. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
STATE AND LOCAL 
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SECONDARY PROGRAMS 



Nearly 4 million students were enrolled in secondary vocational 
education programs in 1968. (See chart 5.) This amounted to approx- 
imately 27 percent of the total secondary enrollment for public and 
private schools, grades 9 through 12. Enrollments in 11th and 12th 
grades generally showed higher percentages of students attending 
vocational classes than in 9th and 10th grades. 



Million 



CHART 5 

VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENT BY LEVEL 
of 
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All occupational categories except home economics and agriculture 
showed increases in enrollments by the senior year, ranging from six to 
24 times the number in freshmen classes. One reason for this difference 
is that the practical requirements regarding vocational training and 
work experience programs often are not feasible for youths under 16. 
States are recognizing that more exploratory and occupational orienta- 
tion courses must be provided in th elementary and junior high school 
grades if a greater number of students is to be kept from dropping out. 
Such students often are not old enough for regular vocational programs, 
but if recruited in such prevocational programs, they might be held in 
school and later trained in the regular programs. The opposite is true 
in the fields of agriculture and home economics, where courses are 
concentrated in the first 2 years of high school. 

With respect to expenditures under the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, the largest increase in spending for any program level in 
1968 was for secondary programs. Federal, State, and local expendi- 
tures amounted to nearly $365 million for secondary vocational educa- 
tion, $86.7 million more than in 1967. Slightly more than every third 
dollar spent for vocational education, excluding construction and work- 
study, was used to finance secondary programs. 

The States generally reported considerable new program development 
and reorientation of existing programs during the year as well as 
increased enrollments and expenditures , Illinois stated that develop- 
ment of area secondary centers was a major factor in increasing its 
enrollments. While the nationwide average of secondary school enroll- 
ment in vocational education increased to a total of 27 percent in 1968, 
some States recorded much higher percentages. In Florida, 37 percent 
of all high school students took vocational education courses. North 
Carolina reported that 52 percent of its secondary school youths were 
taking some form of vocational education. New York indicated that 
approximately 23,000 more pupils enrolled in home economics during the 
year, mostly in one-semester, special-interest courses. A number of 
States indicated that additional effort was being made to develop 
gainful home economics programs, and some States developed new consumer 
education programs at the secondary level. 

Relatively few programs were reported in health occupations and 
technical education at the secondary level during the year, in compar- 
ison with the number of programs in these fields at the postsecondary 
level. This was due largely to the advanced level of training usually 
required for these occupations. As a result of the stringent require- 
ments, such programs were frequently available only at the postsecondary 
level. As a means of alleviating this problem, States attempted to 
coordinate more closely with health institutions and business and 
industry in selecting enrollees carefully to assure that graduates would 
gp mature and capable enough to meet the higher requirements for jobs 
these fields. 
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Occupational orientation and exploratory courses are a means 
of closing the present gap between development of basic skills in 
reading, writing, and mathematics in elementary school and develop- 
ment of occupational skills in the 11th and 12th grades of high 
school. North Carolina has an exemplary program of this nature-- 
Intr oduction to Vocations (IV) . In fiscal year 1968 almost 16,000 
Students in 237 schools in North Carolina participated in this survey 
course, which introduced 9th grade students to a wide range of 
occupations . Limited funds prevented even greater expansion of the 
program. Coordination between the teacher trainer at North Carolina 
State University and the IV staff, a summer workshop for new teachers, 
and a conference for experienced teachers comprised some of the 
teacher education efforts involved in the program. Publicity was 
regarded as highly important; therefore, an orientation filmstrip 
was developed for students, a handbook on the use of consulting 
committees was prepared for teachers, and an educational exhibit 
was prepared for the State fair. Another development of interest 
in North Carolina was the encouragement given to students in 10th 
grade by affording them an opportunity for further knowledge through 
exploration of clusters of occupations. 

Another State, New Jersey, held its second Summer Institute of 
Technology for Children. The session ran for 6 weeks in the summer 
of 1967. Thirty- three elementary school teachers in New Jersey, 
who taught 990 students, attended the conference and then worked in 
the program during the school year. The purpose of the conference 
was to discuss vocational guidance and vocational education orientation 
for pupils in kindergarten through 6th grade. 

Other States reported innovative efforts taken at the secondary 
level to reach goals set for fiscal year 1968. Supervisors, teachers, 
and other county personnel in Florida participated with the State 
staff in planning the use of educational improvement funds made avail- 
able in the 1968 special session of the legislature. Tennessee re- 
ported the opening of two combination secondary-pos tsecondary area 
vocational-technical schools in 1963. Students from seven secondary 
schools in three systems attended on a half-day basis. Tennessee 
indicated this type of school was the most practical approach for 
rural areas in that State since a wider variety of facilities, equip- 
ment, and instructional supplies and more teachers with vs.ried back- 
grounds and expertise were available than could be supported by 
individual local schools. Also, a centralized vocational education 
center enabled a more economic plan of operation. 

F valuation of "Project Capstone," a 3-year pilot program completed 
in Wisconsin, indicated that excelled, progress had been made in 
providing improved access to effective job-entry training for students 
in comprehensive high schools. Extensive planning by State staff, 
advisory committees, teams of local vocational education coordinators, 
and a special 8-week summer session at the University of Wisconsin 
O the coordinators were major elements of the program. Thirty- four 
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schools had been selected in 1965 to participate in the pilot program 
emphasizing the development of a wide range of job-entry training 
programs in the 12th grade; later 81 more schools joined the program. 
Thirty-five percent of Wisconsin's allotment under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 for the past 3 years has been allocated to 
this program. All indications are that this type of activity will 
be continued, as teacher education institutions provide instruction 
in teaching "capstone 11 courses for new teachers. 



POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 



Enrollments in postsecondary classes in fiscal year 1968 
increased by almost 19 percent above the level of the previous year, 
reaching a total of 592,970. (See chart 5.) Of the nearly 14 million 
persons in the 18 to 21 age group throughout the Nation, approximately 
4.3 percent were enrolled in full-time vocational programs at the 
postsecondary level. While many persons remain to be reached and the 
job of expanding and redirecting programs has only begun, several 
States showed clear evidence that much effort had been made during 
the year to expand vocational education at the postsecondary level. 

Seven States, with postsecondary enrollments ranging from 3,000 
to 68,700 each, reported doubling or tripling their enrollments of 
1967; enrollments tripled in Florida from 20,620 in 1964 to 68,700 
in 1968, and Alabama's enrollment rose from 1,340 to 11,423. California's 
system of community colleges enrolled 195,087, accounting for almost 
one-third of the entire postsecondary enrollment in vocational education. 
About one-fifth of the States had over 10,000 students enrolled in 
postsecondary programs, and only California, Florida, New York, Michigan, 
and Texas had enrollments larger than 20,000. 



Increases in enrollments of more than 10 percent occurred in all 
but one of the occupational categories, with enrollments in distributive 
education more than doubling at the postsecondary level, from 21,000 
in 1967 to 44,824 in 1968. Officially, technical education increased 
only 7.8 percent, but this figure is somewhat misleading because of 
the difficulty many States experience in classifying postsecondary 
programs. Postsecondary institutions are preparing persons to be 
technicians or similar supportive personnel. Some of these individuals 
are prepared in programs reported as technical education, while others 
are reported under health occupations, trade and industrial, or one 
of the other major occupational services. 



More than $185 million in combined Federal, State, and local funds 
were allocated to postsecondary programs in fiscal year 1968 in connec- 
tion with the 1963 act, representing an increase of more than $27 
million over the 1967 level of funding. Federal support under the 
1963 act, amounting to $42.9 million, represented only 23 percent of 
total postsecondary expenditures. State and local efforts reached 
-—'.6 million, which equals 15 percent of all State and local expendi- 
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Many States indicated growth in postsecondary programs. Illinois 
reported an increase in the number of junior colleges and in the 
number of programs , which accounted for a significant proportion of 
its reported increase in postsecondary enrollments in vocational 
education. New York stated that growth of community colleges was 
noteworthy, with articulation between the secondary and postsecondary 
programs improving each year. A concerted effort was made in that 
State to provide a smooth transition from high school to the insti- 
tution providing further training. Some of the steps taken in New 
York to achieve this objective involved 1-year certificate programs , 
greater flexibility in admissions requirements, and expanded facilities 
for postsecondary institutions. 

One State, Tennessee, indicated a change in the reporting system 
had resulted in an apparent decline in enrollments . This could also 
be a reasonable explanation for decreases in a few other States. 
Tennessee reported it had done considerable planning for the future 
development and redirection of off-farm agricultural and home 
economics programs at the postsecondary level. The surge in post- 
secondary enrollments in Wisconsin was attributed mainly to district 
reorganization and other strengthening factors which had made class- 
room space available in communities where thousands of applicants 
were turned away only two or three years before. Wisconsin's report 
also stated that the image of vocational education has been rising 
and that modern technology makes it increasingly worthwhile for 
persons just past high school age to spend a year or two in advanced 
skill training or technical education. Accordingly, the enhanced 
image and increasing technology factors are contributing to the 
continued increases in program demand. 

Paradoxically, even though program demand was relatively high 
and employment opportunities were for the most part readily available, 
some States reported problems in developing programs. In Iowa, 
area school personnel found that many of their students neededSjiigh 
school equivalency certificates to qualify for postsecondary program 
offerings. Efforts were then made in Iowa to modify programs to 
include the necessary basic education, testing, pre technical , or 
remedial programs. Some States developed junior and community 
colleges with academic programs, ignoring the extensive need for 
advanced occupational skill training at the postsecondary level. 

Several States experienced problems regarding the administration 
and supervision of vocational programs in postsecondary institutions, 
especially with respect to the functions of the State board of voca- 
tional education in relationship to State academic organizational 
elements and programs. 

Cooperative efforts were made in some States to improve pro- 
grams and services. In Illinois, members of junior college staffs 
in agriculture education from the 12 institutions offering post- 
secondary programs in agriculture established a teachers 1 organization. 
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This organization was designed to improve cooperation and coordination 
among the junior colleges and, since the organization was affiliated 
with the secondary teachers* group, with secondary schools and personnel 
as well. 

In New York, cooperative involvement with State staffs associated 
with other Federal acts was initiated to improve occupational education. 
A joint funding under the National Defense Education Act of 1958 and 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 assisted the creation of a model 
vocational guidance unit in the urban center of a community college. 

The center worked primarily with hardcore unemployed and disadvantaged 
persons. Also, in New York the secondary and postsecondary units in 
Fulton and Montgomery Counties established cooperatively a data process- 
ing program, using a common facility and funding the program jointly. 

New curriculums inaugurated in New York included police science, 
operating room, opthalmic dispensing, environmental health, medical 
emergency, inhalation therapy, and occupational therapy technologies-- 
all leading to an associate degree. Illinois reported that three 
new technical occupations programs at the postsecondary level made 
a significant impact; these were commercial pilot training, police 
science, and instrumentation technologies. 



ADULT PROGRAMS 

Enrollment in adult vocational education totaled 2,987,070 in 
1968, increasing only 46,000 above the 1967 level. Almost 600,000 
persons who had entered the labor market received training preparing 
them to enter new jobs; approximately 2.3 million took supplemental 
training to upgrade or refresh their occupational proficiency. In 
all, 39.6 percent of the total enrollment in vocational education was 
in adult classes. 

Adult programs benefited from increased State and local support 
in 1968. States devoted over $46.2 million to adult preparatory and 
supplementary programs, matching Federal expenditures under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 by more than 4 to 1. Federal funds 
provided in 1968 under the 1963 act totaled $10.9 million, about the 
same as in 1967. Expenditures for adults continued to represent less 
than 6 percent of all spending under the 1963 act, indicating among 
other things the relatively low cost of training an adult student. A 
portion of adult programs are operated on a part-time basis and are 
generally less expensive to administer than the secondary and' post- 
secondary programs . 

Growth experienced by some States in adult enrollments was offset 
nationally by decreases in other States, preventing any substantial 
overall growth. Texas corrected a major reporting error in previous 
figures, which reduced its adult enrollment by over 93,000 but brought 
the overall adult enrollment to a more accurate total. Illinois 
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attributed its decrease in adult enrollments to the curtailment of 
State reimbursement for all occupational categories and adult home- 
making programs, except in technical education. Many States held 
back expansion of adult programs because Federal allotments to the 
States continued at the previous year's level, electing instead to 
place priority on their secondary and postsecondary programs. 

Various patterns emerged in expansion of programs, Illinois 
reported that even with cutbacks in State funds, trade and industrial 
education maintained steady growth in adult preparatory programs. 
Indications were that when followup procedures were properly im- 
plemented, a satisfactory pattern of matching adult enrollees with 
new jobs would probably emerge. Florida explained its decrease in 
adult enrollments in industrial education, particularly in the 
apprenticeship program, probably resulted from many contractors 
converting from union to nonunion shops. Another reason cited for 
decreased enrollments was the high employment rate in Florida, which 
may have reduced incentive to take additional training, since jobs 
were relatively easy to find. 

In Georgia, the adult program in area vocational-technical 
schools experienced accelerated growth during the school year 1967 
through 1968. This was attributed in part to the addition of a 
Coordinator of Adult Instruction and a Coordinator of Industrial 
Training at each area vocational school. The adult courses at 
area schools may be initiated at any time during the year as the 
need arises, with the Coordinator of Industrial Training serving 
as liaison between the school and industry and designing courses 
to meet specific needs. The Coordinator of Industrial Training in 
Georgia also develops and coordinates preemployment training courses 
for new industries. 

New Jersey reported that its private business schools increased 
their adult enrollments considerably. One reason given for the rise 
in private school enrollments is that people already in the labor 
market were earning wages; therefore, they had the necessary funds to 
pay tuition. 

In Louisiana, during fiscal year 1968, both the preparatory and 
supplementary training programs for adults reached the greatest 
levels of participation ever registered. Reasons given for this 
large increase included: new technical requirements for Jobs which 

necessitated upgrading training; increased desire to seek better 
paying Jobs, which required new skills and knowledge; and plant 
expansion, which made new Jobs available and created competition 
for these better Jobs. 

Upward trends were noted in different occupational categories. 
Illinois stated that the emerging postsecondary centers will soon 
be the major suppliers of adult education for agriculture and office 
occupations. Supple mental training in technical education for adults 
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continued to expand in Florida, Two programs in which considerable 
emphasis was placed at the adult level were technician programs in 
air and water pollution control, A 40-hour home economics class 
conducted for "cottage parents 11 at the Louisiana State School for 
the Deaf helped the employees of this institution to acquire competence 
in providing substitute parental care and guidance for children under 
their supervision. 

An experimental program in Illinois was conducted in vocational 
guidance and job coordination in retraining adults- The program 
involved the combined efforts of the Division of Adult Education and 
the State Board for Vocational Education and Rehabilitation in an 
attempt to make the services available in a socioeconomically depressed 
area. 



The number of persons with special needs served by vocational 
education in 1968 increased by almost nine times over the 1965 level. 

In 1968, 220,000 persons with special needs, or 3 percent of all 
those served by vocational education, were enrolled in special programs 
or were being served in regular programs. Persons with special needs 
include both the handicapped and the disadvantaged: Those whose 

physical, emotional, or mental handicaps retard their development; 
and those whose environments have raised barriers to their economic 
and social progress. Groups to be served by vocational education, 
as defined in the Vocational Education A c. of 1963, include all 
"persons who have academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps that 
prevent them from succeeding in regular vocational education programs," 
Vocational programs reached persons in schools for the deaf and blind, 
homes for unwed mothers, camps for migrant workers, public schools 
of the inner city, isolated settlements of Indians, and rural poor, 
reformatories, prisons, and State mental hospitals. 

Total expenditures for persons with special needs rose by almost 
20 percent in fiscal year 1968. Combined Federal, State, and local 
expenditures increased from $20,535,474 in fiscal year 1967 to $24,631,208 
in fiscal year 1968. The increase in Federal expenditures was partic- 
ularly dramatic, Federal expenditures rose by approximately 72 percent 
froiij $3,559,315 in fiscal year 1967 to $6,166,530 in fiscal year 1968. 

(See table A,) 



PROGRAMS FOR PERSONS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 
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TABLE A 

EXPENDITURES FOR PERSONS WITH SPECIAL NEELS 
Fiscal Grand State and Local 



Year 


Total 


Federal 


Total 


State 


Local 


1967 


$20,535,474 


$3,559,315 


$16,976,159 


$8,024,869 


$8,951,290 


1968 


24,631,208 


6,166,530 


18,464,678 


8,513,573 


9,951,290 




In an effort 


to meet the 


special needs 


of persons , 


the States 



either conducted special programs exclusively for these individuals , 
or they supplemented regular program offerings with special services. 
Some States preferred not to operate separate programs for such 
persons, convinced that separating disadvantaged and handicapped 
students from regular programs and students presented an added dis- 
advantage. Other States felt that students with special needs could 
not succeed without special instruction and, in many cases, these 
slower students would retard the progress of the other nonhandicapped 
and disadvantaged youths and adults in the regular programs. In 
1968 the total number of persons identified as having special needs 
and served in programs of vocational education was about equally 
divided between those enrolled in special programs and those counted 
in regular occupational programs, (See chart 6.) 

Because of the continually increasing demand to expand programs 
for students not handicapped or disadvantaged and because of the 
pressure from business and industry to meet their manpower needs 
many States have been somewhat hesitant or unable to devote signi- 
ficant portions of funds and personnel to teaching persons with 
special needs. Where employers cooperated in providing work 
experience programs and in hiring those who completed special 
vocational education programs, State and local boards were encouraged 
to expand programs for the disadvantaged, but, too frequently, other 
groups were given priority. 

Concern increased on the national level that more effort be 
made to help such persons succeed in vocational education* The 
report of the National Advisory Council in 1968 recommended 
strongly that the States and the Federal Government give far greater 
attention to persons with special needs. Some States have made 
considerable effort to provide special services and attention to 
those needing them. Approximately one-half the States have appointed 
a member of the State staff to work full or part time on the devel- 
opment of programs for persons with special needs. Many States 
provided inservice training programs for teachers of disadvantaged 
or handicapped students. Numerous States reported having State and 
local guidance personnel working exclusively with persons with special 
needs • 
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CHART 6 

VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENT 
SPECIAL NEEDS* 

PROGRAMS 

( OOP) 



110 




* Does not include Special Needs students 
enrolled in regular programs . 
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If separate classes were provided in the State, in almost all 
cases two kinds of programs were offered; (1) special prevocational 
training courses, remedial in nature, to prepare students for enroll- 
ment in regular vocational education programs, and (2) special voca- 
tional programs for persons of restricted or slower learning abilities. 
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The prevocational training provided frequently stressed basic 
communications and mathematical skills while the special voca- 
tional programs included basic instruction for jobs requiring 
a relatively low level of skills and knowledge, good grooming, 
hygiene, and other basic requisites for successful employment. 

For special or separate programs, many States developed a 
system of short-term intensive courses of training in a variety 
of single-skill or semiskilled occupations. Students were thus 
provided an opportunity to achieve basic competency in several 
such skills, each one increasing the individuals 1 confidence and 
abilities or motivating the students to begin work in one occupa- 
tion and returning later for training in other fields. This kind 
of system accommodated slow learners and permitted temporary 
detours for potential dropouts « Emphasis on manipulative skills 
and laboratory-oriented project activities, together with some 
type of compensatory work experience, often provided an incentive 
for the prospective dropout to remain in school. 

Some States planned and developed a series of such special 
programs in various phases or levels. Florida produced an ex- 
cellent document entitled Guide for Planning Special Vocational 
Programs for the Disadvantaged . New York designed a 4-year curric- 
ulum for educable mentally retarded students entering the secondary 
programs, and Utah published a resource called Education Guide for 
Service Occupations » Other States were successful with such in- 
structional programs as: ornamental horticulture, general clerical 

work, duplicating machine operation, grounds keeping, custodial 
service, service station attendance, small appliance repair, retail 
sales, cash register operation, nursing and psychiatric assistance, 
care of the aged, and other personal services. Many schools exper- 
imented with programed instruction materials. Ohio r s Mahoning Valley 
Vocational School offered such instruction in 300 different programs. 

The District of Columbia established a program, dubbed "Project 
CALL" 629-2822 (Center for Adult Learning Laboratory, followed by 
the telephone number for the Armstrong Adult Education Center). 
Project CALL, which operates 14 hours a day, provides adults the 
opportunity to study the coursec they need for advancement or 
personal improvement at their convenience* In addition to using 
programed materials, students receive individualized instruction 
and tutoring in basic subjects from coordinators at the center. 

Maryland opened three vocational centers devoted entirely to 
persons with special needs. la New York, two-thirds of the funds 
allocated to the "Big Six Cities" were categorically designated for 
the purpose of developing and expanding programs for persons with 
special needs • New York led all other States in total expenditures 
fair vocational education for such persona , with 17 percent of its 
allocations in vocational education going for this purpose. 

in 
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Two outstanding programs have been developed in Cincinnati 
and in Cleveland, Ohio. They are known as Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Job Preparatory Centers. In Cleveland, there is a strong guidance 
and counseling program, with supportive services secured from .vocational 
rehabilitation, A full-time work experience coordinator has been placed 
in the Cleveland school by the Neighborhood Youth Corps for the inschool 
work experience program. The supportive health services include a 
physician, nurse, dentist, dental hygienist, medical aide, speech 
therapist, and a psychologist. The Cleveland program offers a fine 
example of the coordination required among local, State, and national 
agencies to develop and maintain a successful program of such services 
for persons with special needs. 

Many of these programs drew upon the resources of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Department 
of Labor, and State Employment Services. In addition to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, special needs programs obtained assistance from 
the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (titles I, II, 

m) . 
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CHAPTER II; MANPOWER TRENDS AND CHANGING PROGRAM REQUIREMENT S 



Sudden shifts in manpower requirements have accompanied rapid 
economic and technical development and urbanization in the United 
] States. In previous years migration to urban centers kept pace with 

the increasing concentration of economic resources in those areas. 

I However, the rate of migration is leveling off, as the movement into 

I the inner city by poorer people from depressed areas is being offset 

by the movement out of the city to surrounding metropolitan rings by 
the upper and middle classes. An immediate effect of this exodus has 
been a severe loss in urban property taxes, a primary source of funds 
needed for education and remedial services. At the same time, teenage 
and adult residents of the inner-city must travel to the suburbs to 
find blue-collai jobs or clerical and sales work. Where metropolitan 
transit systems remain undeveloped, the city dweller is virtually 
locked into his residential area, jobless. Even where transportation 
is more accessible, the cost of comnuting is often prohibitive, 
especially considering the salaries paid in many of the jobs available. 

Although the urban manpower trend is upward in the service in- 
dustries, many of the jobs available are at the professional, technical, 
or managerial level. Jobs for unskilled persons often involve menial 
tasks with low wages and provide almost no means of advancement. 

In many cities, governr;>ent employment has risen considerably 
for the past 15 years and will continue to do so, especially employ- 
ment by State and local government. About one-half of that total 
growth, however, will involve professional, administrative, and 
technical workers. It is estimated that, if the Nation wished to 
\ bring public services up to satisfactory levels, jobs could be pro- 

vided for up to 5 million unskilled workers . These opportunities 
would arise in the medical and health services, education, welfare 
and home care, public protection, urban renewal and sanitation, and 
national beautification fields. The number of jobs available would 
depend on the spending priorities established by national, State, 
and local government. Even with sharply increased allocations for 
health, education, and welfare, many entry-level unskilled jobs will 
no doubt be eliminated by modern equipment which will automate 
administrative procedures and general maintenance. 

The plight of the unskilled urban worker is far worse among 
youths, particularly the nonwhite. One out of every four nonwhite 
youths in the entire labor force is unemployed, and the rate is higher 
in the urban ghetto areas. For example, the Negro teenage population 
in the cities rose 50 percent during the years 1960-65, more than double 
the increase for the teenage population nationally. This rapid popu- 
lation growth is expected to continue over the next 10 years. 
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Young persons living in the city and seeking employment find 
themselves hampered frequently by insufficient education, age, 
and ghetto residence. City schools often have poorer facilities, 
fewer instructional materials, and less able teachers than those 
found in surrounding suburban areas. Antiquated vocational facil- 
ities are a major problem. Communication is especially weak 
between residents of the poorest sections of the cities, the 
schools, and employment services. Mistrust and fear often keep 
young persons isolated, and relying on relatives and friends for 
scattered information about employment, or remedial health, and 
educational services. Limited numbers of jobs are available in 
ghetto areas. 

Unemployment, especially among youths, is but one aspect of 
the manpower problem in the cities. Low wages and underemployment 
among many persons, young and old, help to account for the fact 
that in some cities up to 75 percent of nonwhite families live in 
what can be statistically defined as poverty areas, and one out of 
every four nonvhite families receives >an income below the poverty 
level as defined by the Social Security Administration. 

In recent years a multiplicity of manpower programs completely 
or partially supported by Federal funds have been initiated or 
continued under the pressure of national concern for the problems 
of education, training, and employment. The diversity of such 
programs, administered by a variety of Federal, State, and local 
agencies, has often resulted in considerable overlap, unmet needs, 
and general frustration. Individual programs have accomplished 
much for the disadvantaged in some instances, but an immediate need 
exists for coordination of efforts at every level and in every 
program. 



RURAL MANPOWER TRENDS 

Only 4 million persons were employed on farms in 1965, and 
projections through 1975 show a continued decrease in farm employ- 
ment. Many new occupations which demand some background or train- 
ing in the broad field of agriculture opened up in recent years 
and promise to expand in the future. The land-grant agricultural 
colleges reported that 15,000 new jobs are available annually in 
agricultural professions, including agricultural research, industry, 
business, education, communications , conservation, and services. 
Vocational education haB begun to meet demands for persons trained 
in these areas with development of such programs as ornamental 
horticulture, florlstry, agricultural resources, forestry, and 
many others. Still, each year thousands of jobs remain unfilled 
because of the shortage of trained persons available. 
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In addition to the new opportunities presented by agricultural 
technology in rural areas, increased leisure time afforded by 
technology has multiplied the demand for recreational resources. 

Rural areas offer the greatest potential for development of the 
recreation industry. Outdoor recreation activities are expected to 
increase to four times the present number by the year 2000 A.D. , 
which will create many new opportunities in rural areas for the 
promotion and management of recreational services. Many farm homes 
could beccme centers for such activities, accommodating visitors 
from urban areas, 

Heavy industry is beginning to move more extensively into rural 
areas. Almost one-half of the million dollar plants opened in 1967 
were established outside large metropolitan areas. From 1962 through 
1966, the industrial employment rate tripled in urban areas, but rose 
nearly eight tiroes over the previous base period in rural areas to 
6.2 percent, and 11 times in small town areas to 5.5 percent. At 
present almost 50 percent of men in rural areas are employed in 
blue-collar work with almost the same percentage of employed women 
in office occupations. The demand for new job opportunities is 
relatively greater in rural areas because of higher replacement 
ratios in the work force. An average of 177 young men will reach 
working age (20) between 1960 and 1970 in rural areas for every 
100 older men who will leave the working group (20 to 64) due to 
death and retirement. Whether these young men will find a place in 
the work force will depend, among other factors, upon the develop- 
ment of educational programs to prepare them for work. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AS THEY RELATE TO MANPOWER NEEDS 

Vocational education programs are being adapted to the changing 
manpower requirements of the Nation. In fiscal year 1968 vocational 
education programs served a greater number of persons of every age 
and every community through more and better programs . For example, 
the total number of persons who completed secondary or postsecondary 
vocational programs in 1968 reached 885 , 164. Even more significant 
than the 27 percent increase recorded in secondary and postsecondary 
enrollments since 1966 was the 46 percent increase in program comple- 
tions recorded during the 1966 to 1968 period. 



More than 50 percent of those who completed vocational education 
programs, or nearly 500,000 persona, were available for placement in 
1968. Of those not available for placement, over 53,000 entered the 
Armed Forces, and more than 200,000 others continued school on a full 
time basis. More than one out of four students who completed post- 
secondary programs invested further in their education by continuing 
school beyond grades 13 and 14 as full-time students. 
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Three out of every four vocational education graduates avail- 
able for placement were employed in a field for which they were 
trained or in a field closely related to their training. Almost 
14 percent of the same group were employed full time in fields 
unrelated to their training. Eighty-seven percent of those com- 
pleting postsecondary programs were placed in fields for which 
they were trained; or in related fields, while 72 percent of 
those completing secondary programs were so placed. Persons com- 
pleting postsecondary health and technical programs represented 
the highest percentages, 94.5 percent and 91 percent respectively, 
of employment in areas related to their vocational training. 

Unemployment among graduates of vocational programs was far 
below the national rates for persons within the 16 to 19 and 20 
to 24 age groups. Of those who completed secondary vocational 
programs in 1968, 6.5 percent were unemployed and seeking a job, 
as compared with national unemployment rates of 25 percent for 
nonwhites and 11 percent for whites in the 16 to 19 year age 
group. The nonwhite unemployment rate for this age group has 
not dropped below 25 percent since 1958, while the rate among whites 
dropped from 14 percent in 1958 to 11 percent in 1968. Unemploy- 
ment among graduates of postsecondary vocational programs in 1968 
reached only 3.8 percent, as compared with the national unemploy- 
ment rate of 8.3 percent among nonwhites and 4.6 percent among 
whites in the 20 to 24 year age group* 



CHANGING MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 

Although vocational education prepared about 885,000 persons 
with marketable skills in 1968, its contribution to meeting the 
employment needs of individuals must be considered in light of 
present and future manpower requirements and opportunities . 

Estimates of the Nation's future lAbor force project an increase 
of 18.1 percent, from 84,617,000 in 1970 to nearly 100 million persons 
in 1980. Population estimates for the same years show the number 
of persons 14 years of age and over increasing 16.3 percent. 

Growth in the labor force has been greater than population growth 
since 1960. • 

Manpo. er shortages in all the leading occupational categories 
will probably remain a consistent problem through at least 1980. 

In addition to the openings created by growth and expansion, a 
regular percentage of openings arise annually as a result of deaths 
and retirements* Many of these openings remain unfilled because 
of the shortage of persons trained and ready to enter the labor 
force. Quarterly reports of the U«$* Training and Employment 
Service for the years 1966-68 show about 200,000 job openings un- 
O ‘ lied- -more than half of them in 15 selected metropolitan areas. 
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Despite persistent shortages in many occupational fields, 
unemployment was still high in 1968 among nonwhites and younger 
persons, particularly in metropolitan areas. Although the national 
unemployment rate of 3.6 percent for persons 16 years of age and over 
was the lowest since 1952, approximately 13 percent of all persons 
aged 16 to 19 and 8.7 percent of those aged 16 to 24 were unemployed 
in 1968. In nearly every age group and in almost every geographical 
area, unemployment rates among nonwhites were twice as high as those 
for whites. Seventeen out of the 20 largest metropolitan areas in 
the country reported a higher unemployment rate in their central 
cities than was reported as a national average. Much of the unemploy- 
ment among nonwhites and younger persons in general was structural: 
the result of insufficient education and training. 

The median years of schooling completed by those in the total 
civilian labor force between the ages of 18 and 55 in 1968 was 12.3 
years. Median years completed by nonwhite males in the same age 
group was 10.3. Better than one out of three white males in the 
labor force had completed high school, compared with one out of four 
nonwhite males. Unemployment among high school dropouts was twice 
as high as among graduates. Nonfarm laborers completed the fewest 
years of schooling, with an average of 9.5, 

The proportion of semiskilled and unskilled workers in the labor 
market will probably decline through 1975, while the number of pro- 
fessional and technical workers will undoubtedly grow at a rate almost 
twice that of overall national employment. (See chart 7.) The un- 
trained person may still find a job, but he will probably have difficulty 
finding and maintaining a rewarding occupational career. 



CHART 7 : 

ESTIMATED COMPOSITION OF THE LABOR FORCE IN 1975* 

White ColUr. Blue Collar Service Farm 



(48.5%) (34%) (13.8%) (3.6%) 
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Certain occupational groups with considerable growth potential 
In the coming years are also concentrated in urban areas, and these 
may offer promising opportunities for which to train disadvantaged 
persons. In the construction crafts, for example, some 3.4 million 
persons were employed in 1966. By the mid- 1970 l s this total is 
projected to increase to 4.5 million, a growth of 1.1 million or 
33 percent. The average age in many of the skilled building trades 
is high since few young persons have entered these occupations 
recently. Mainly, for this reason more job openings in construction 
are Likely to come about in the next 10 years because of needs to 
replace attrition losses--rather than because of employment growth. 
This replacement demand is expected to create 1.8 million job open- 
ings in the 10-year period beginning in 1966. When the attrition 
rates are added to employment growth, the total amounts to 2.9 
million career opportunities in the skilled building trades, or an 
average of 290,000 annual openings through 1975. 

Nonwhite employment in the construction trades has been con- 
siderably below the level of 10.5 percent nonwhite representation 
in the entire labor force. In 1966 some 180,000 nonwhites were 
employed in seven selected construction occupations which made up 
four- fifths of all employment In the construction trades and which 
included: brickinasons , stonemasons, and tilesetters; carpenters; 

cranemen, derrickmen, and hoistmen; electricians; excavating, grading, 
and road machinery operators; painters; plumbers and pipefitters. 
Employment growth alone could create over 150,000 new job openings 
for persons prepared with skills in these fields. 

Social welfare occupations present another area of expanding 
opportunity for positions at the para professional levels for dis- 
advantaged persons in urban areas. In order to fulfill the intent 
of social legislation and to reform and reorganize existing welfare 
programs, as well as to replace attrition losses, some 40,000 posi- 
tions could be opened annually, beginning immediately and extend- 
ing through 1975. The shortage of 4-year graduates in the social 
professions and, more importantly, new team strategies in the 
delivery of social services, could create annual opportunities for 
17,500 subprofessionals or nonprofessloaals who are graduates of 
Junior college and high school programs. The team approach to social 
welfare provides each professional with several assistants. Fre- 
quently the assistants are indigenous disadvantaged persons who 
bring inner-city experience rather than education as their credentials 
fo^ social work. These persons have quite effectively maintained 
liaison between professionals and family and community groups. 

' 'll 7 . i >, V . - A ; ; ■ 

Disadvantaged persons could be trained aa aides in some of the 
existing home economics programs at the secondary level, including 
child guidance and development, family relations, health, and 
budgeting. Postsecondary programs are already available to prepare 
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for such occupational specialties as: community organization worker 

(assistant)! psychiatric social worker (assistant), case work assist- 
ant, program aide in group work, recreation leader, and social work 
assistant. In the early 1960 f s one-third of those engaged in 
recreational work, community services, public assistance, and care 
for the aged, had less than a 4-year college degree. With the ex- 
pansion of existing vocational education programs, the number of 
social work aides and assistants might be significantly increased 
by 1975. 

There are fewer barriers to job entry based on race in social 
work then in most other professional or human service occupations. 

In the mid-1960's, 15 percent of the social welfare and recreational 
workers were nonwhites; this was a considerably greater proportion 
than nonwhites employed in all civilian employment, where the per- 
centage was slightly more than 10.5 percent. If the representation 
of nonwhites in the social work occupations did little more than 
remain at the level reported in the mid-1960 T s, between 65,000 and 
75,000 nonwhites could be employed in social work by 1975. On this 
basis approximately 6,000 of the estimated 40,000 annual career 
openings through 1975 could be expected to represent job opportu- 
nities for nonwhites. 

Like the social welfare occupations, health service occupations 
present promising opportunities for developing "new career" programs. 
Essentially, new career programs would prepare a student for an 
entry level position in one of the human service occupations, allow- 
ing the student to continue to the level of proficiency desired by 
means of a carefully articulated program of work and study. In the 
health profession, many disadvantaged persons might begin at the 
level of nursing aide, an occupation with a projected 77,000 average 
annual openings through 1975, and continue on to practical nursing, 
in which 39,000 new openings will probably develop through 1975. 

The next career step might include qualifying for an associate degree 
in nursing, which would prepare one for positions with demands for 
over 60,00 new annual entrants through 1975. 

At present curriculums and licensing requirement? arc not 
organized to promote the new careers concept in the health service 
occupations, despite the fact that technological advances and 
legislation making health services more available have multiplied 
the need for persons trained in health occupations. The manpower 
resources available among disadvantaged groups for careers in the 
health profession will not be fully employed until professional 
personnel in the health fields and education develop and properly 
accredit thoroughly connected career ladders among the health occupa- 
tions. 

1 . ■-> . .? s v. ■ ■ 1 - • * 
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Office occupations is another field with thousands of annual 
openings in urban areas with increasing nonwhite representation. 
Projections published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate 
that the greatest number of annual openings in office occupations 
through 1975 will arise in stenographic, secretarial, and related 
occupations (175,000); bookkeepers (80,000); cashiers (60,000); 
typing and related occupations (60,000); and business data pro- 
cessing occupations (40,000). Electronic computer personnel and 
office machine operators will increase at the greatest comparative 
rates in the years to come. Advancement for disadvantaged persons 
beyond entry level positions in office occupations will probably 
depend upon the development of new career programs in this field, 
similar to those proposed for the human service occupations. 



Cooperative efforts in the analysis and solution of manpower 
problems by the Division of Vocational and Technical Education of 
the U.S, Office of Education and the Department of Labor were 
continued in 1968. Both agencies have attempted to develop a 
standard classification of occupations and educational programs in 
order to systematize educational planning in light of employment 
needs and opportunities. One document contributing significantly 
to that end reached the final stages of preparation in 1968. Pre- 
pared jointly by the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, and the Manpower Administration, U,S. 
Department of Labor, the document Vocational Education and Occupa- 
tions (OE-P0061) consists of Part I, Instructional Programs Related 
to Occupations, and Part II, Occupations Related to Instructional 
Programs. Part I summarizes and codes the substantive content of 
defined vocational-technical education programs which are included 
in the Standard Terminology for Curriculum and Instruction In Local 
and State School Systems , j/ Part I also relates these programs to 
codes, titles, and worker trait groups in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles , Third Edition. 2/ Part II reverses the arrangement 
in part I by listing occupations according to code, title, and worker 
trait groups and by relating them to appropriate educational pro- 
grams. See appendix C for sample pages from both parts and tne U.S, 
Office of Education Codes and Titles for Vocational -Technical 
Instructional Programs. . • 



p U.S. Office of Education, State Educational Records and Reports 
Series, Handbook VI. Washington: U.S* Government Printing Office 

2/ U.S* Department of Labor., 2 Vols. Washington: U.S, Government 

Printing Office, 1965. 
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An effort related to the publication Vocational Education and 
Occupations will involve the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education. Periodic reports 
will estimate annual openings in occupations for which vocational 
education prepares workers as well as indicate the annual number of 
completions in the programs leading to these occupations. These 
estimates will be used to evaluate the relevance and efficiency 
of vocational education programs and to guide planning for the 
future . 
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CHAPTER III; PEOPLE SERVED - ENR0LI21BNTS AMP TRENDS 



The nimber of /mericans served by vocational education exceeded 
7.5 million in fiscal year 1968, almost half a million more than in 
1967 and 1.5 million more than in 1966. Combined Federal, State, 
and local expenditures for providing these services rose by $190 
million from approximately $1 billion in fiscal year 1967 to $1.19 
billion in fiscal year 1968. State and local educational agencies 
provided almost all of the increased resources for these programs 
designed to meet the vocational education needs of some 4.4 million 
students in secondary and postsecondary institutions and close to 
3 million adults In communities throughout the Nation. Enrollments 
increased in every occupational field except agriculture during this 
fiscal year. 

While enrollments continued to increase, the shortage of qualified 
instructional and ancillary personnel and the shortage of adequate 
facilities remained perennial and growing problems. Each occupational 
area faced new challenges, such as providing appropriate vocational 
education programs to serve rural and urban disadvantaged groups 
and to meet the greater demands of a rapidly changing and increasingly 
complex national economy. Although enrollments in special classes for 
persons with special needs increased from 73,663 in fiscal year 1967 
to 111,000 in fiscal year 1968, and the number of such persons receiving 
special assistance in regular classes increased from 92,925 in fiscal 
year 1967 to 107,942 in fiscal year 1968, the States did not have the 
adequate human and financial resources to deal effectively with the 
massive numbers and complex needs of all such persons in all communities. 

Faced with these and similar challenges, vocational educators 
attempted to introduce new programs and expand or improve existing 
ones* Significant increases in secondary enrollments occurred in 
both the distributive education and trade and industrial fields, where 
enrollments were increased by approximately 16 and 15 percent, 
respectively, over the 1967 level. Postsecondary enrollments in the 
distributive education field more than <k>ubled, from 21,003 in fiscal 
year 1967 to 44,824 in fiecal year 1968- Office occupations showed 
a 14 percent Increase in enrollments at the adult level over fiscal 
year 1967. , i f 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Broadly speaking, technical education includes advanced Instruction 
and training, especially at the post secondary level, in any of the 
traditional occupational areas. It prei*res people to provide supportive 
^-irvices to professionals and to perform skills at a technical level. 
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Programs at the postsecondary level are in increasing demand and are 
marked for more rapid expansion in the immediate future. Already over 
120 occupational fields have opened up for graduates of technical 
schools, junior and community colleges, and area vocational schools. 
Career opportunities are available for a variety of technicians and 
specialists within the general areas of engineering, agriculture, 
forestry, oceanography, marketing, business, office, community 
service, education, medical, and allied health services. 

Technical occupations education refers more narrowly to programs 
which provide advanced preparation for employment as a technician 
or specialist. Those so trained are equipped to work at a rel- 
atively high skill level and are able to assist engineers, scientists, 
and business and industrial managers within an occupational field. 

Total expenditures for technical education programs rose about 
16.4 percent from $75,431,697 in fiscal year 1967 to $87,776,047 
in fiscal year 1968. While Federal expenditures declined slightly, 
State and local expenditures increased by almost $15 million in 
fiscal year 1968. 

Enrollments in technical occupations programs for 1968 totalled 
about 269,832, a small increase over the previous year and account- 
ing for over 3.5 percent of the total enrollment in vocational edu- 
cation. The need for more sophisticated equipment and specialized 
teacher preparation in technical programs has restricted develop- 
ment of these programs at the secondary level. Consequently, 
postsecondary and adult enrollments combined outnumber those in 
secondary institutions by almost eight to one, and 21 States offer 
no secondary technical programs. Secondary enrollments, never- 
theless, have increased over 25 percent since 1966, mainly as a 
result of the States 1 efforts to provide earlier exposure to technical 
instruction through such courses as teclinical drafting and electronics. 
New York claimed almost half of all those enrolled in secondary 
technical programs during the year. 

Of the 269,832 persons reported in technical occupations programs, 
more than 80 percent were enrolled in 24 standard technological areas. 
Approximately 20 percent were enrolled in other fields, including 
the technologies arising from new industries and services. Colorado, 
for example, instituted a program in astrogeophysical technology. 

One out of every three persons in teclinical occupations was enrolled 
in electronics technology. Approximately one out of 10 was enrolled 
in mechanical technology, and the same number was enrolled in 
scientific data processing. The 2-year Waste Water Technology Pro- 
gram at Texas State Technical Institute is an example of a new pro- 
gram designed to prepare the technically oriented student for new 
and emerging occupations. Graduates of this program have their 
choice of Jobs both in public service and private industry where 
they are being employed to help solve water pollution problems. 
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Another program developed to meet a growing need is the experi- 
mental program in biomedical equipment technology at Springfield 
Technical Institute in Springfield, Mass. This program is especially 
designed to prepare technicians capable of repairing, maintaining, 
and assisting in the operation of hospital equipment. While there 
were only eight graduates during fiscal year 1968, its first year 
of operation, the program was well received and is expected to 
expand considerably. 

The number of persons with special needs served by special 
technical programs rose significantly from approximately 853 in 
fiscal year 1967 to 1,382 in fiscal year 1968. This increase is 
attributed to the fact that disadvantaged students usually do not 
have the academic preparation required to succeed in technical 
programs . 

Because of the persistent demand for persons with technical 
training, many leave technical programs before completion in order 
to enter employment. Many others fail to complete programs because 
of inadequate foundations in mathematics, science, and the commu- 
nicative skills. Many students , poorly instructed, poorly counseled, 
or poorly motivated, leave or graduate from high school without the 
prerequisites which insure a reasonable probability of their success 
in quality postsecondary technical programs. Consequently, many 
States have instituted student development (pretechnical) programs 
in junior and community colleges, universities, and area vocational 
schools. The pretechnical programs normally offer two semesters of 
mathematics , science, and communicative skills, as well as an intro- 
duction into the student 1 s particular field of interest. These pro- 
grams are tailored to the needs of the individual student and in- 
clude some direct involvement (usually laboratory work) in the in- 
dividuals speciality field. A typical example of the increasing 
number of effective student development programs across the country 
during fiscal year 1968 was the one at Fayetteville Technical In- 
stitute in Fayetteville, N.C. Between 125 to 150 students are en- 
rolled in this program each year. After a year of preparatory work, 
most of them qualify to enter the regular 2-year programs which 
contain about 1,000 students and go on to successfully complete 
advanced technical programs. Other effective student development 
programs are conducted at all technical institutes in Connecticut, 
Georgia, and Wisconsin and' at many junior colleges in Virginia. The 
effectiveness of these programs indicates that many more are needed 
in the States. 



TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
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Total enrollments in trade and industrial education reached 
628,542 in 1968, an increase of 137,735 or 9.2 percent above the 
:al recorded in 1967. Enrollments in the diversified occupational 
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fields within trade and industrial education have increased 28.3 
percent since 1966 with the result that one out of every five en- 
rollments in vocational education in 1968 was in trade and industrial 
education. 

Enrollment in apprenticehsip programs, long a special feature of 
training in skilled crafts and trades, reached 140,820. Michigan, 

New York, and Ohio each reported that more than 10,000 apprentices 
received related training during fiscal year 1968, Among all the 
other States, only seven indicated that no apprenticeship programs 
were operating. Apprenticeship training was available in a total 
of 89 trade categories; five of them, carpentry, electricity, 
machinist, metalworking, and plumbing and pipefitting, served 8,000 
or more apprentices each. Cooperative trade and industrial education, 
which incorporates the work experience component in the regular 
public school program, expanded iroderately, enrolling 40,683 in 1968. 

Secondary enrollments have risen 32.2 percent since 1966 to 
421,719, an increase of 53,930 over the level of 1967, New York, 
with 82,954 persons, claimed approximately 20 percent of all 
secondary enrollments, while seven other States each reported more 
than 10,000 persons enrolled. Heavily industrialized States 
naturally led in this field; two-thirds of the total secondary en- 
rollment in trades and industries is concentrated in 13 States. 

At the post secondary level, enrollments expanded by more than 

14.000 to 137,732 in 1968. Although postsecondary enrollment in 
trades and industry is second only to programs in office occupations 
education, the trade and industrial enrollment is concentrated in 
fewer States. Twenty States, in fact, enrolled less than 1,000 

and nine States reported no postsecondary enrollments. 

Trade and industrial education served more than 1 million adults-. 
Adult programs aimed at the problems of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment gave initial training to more than 100,000 persons, and supple- 
mentary training to over 900,000 persons. 

Trade and Industrial education has continually tried to adapt 
its programs to provide for persons with special needs. More than 

56.000 such persons were accommodated in 1968, 5,000 more than the 
previous year, with over 38,000 enrolled in special classes and the 
remainder served in regular classes. 

The selection of programs offered in trades and industries is 
broad, comprising almost one hundred separate titles from air- 
conditioning to woodworking. Enrollments were heaviest in mechanics, 
machine shop, foremanship, supervision and management, welding, 
and drafting occupations . The States have also reported exceedingly 
rapid growth in the fields of fireman training, law enforcement train- 
ing, and other public service occupations. 
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Although 7,000 additional teachers were added in trade and 
industrial education in fiscal year 1968, many more programs 
are needed to help ease serious teacher shortage. Kansas had 
a promising program in which teacher educators taught 16 extension 
courses in 12 cities with a total enrollment of nearly 400. The 
effort in this instance, as in many others throughout the States, 
was to bring the program to the prospective teacher rather than 
wait for such persons to come to the universities . 

Michigan's report pointed out a problem shared by many States. 

It indicated that programs which require the purchase or rental 
of costly equipment, such as those related to employment in 
electrohydraulic control, numerical and computer operation, have 
been developing slowly. One solution to the problem of expensive 
equipment has been the establishment of programs in industrial 
settings. Minnesota singled out such a program for outstanding 
recognition. This program was conducted at the Honeywell Plant 
in Minneapolis by personnel from the public schools, and it involved 
many courses of a technical nature which were fully accepted by 
the management of the Honeywell Plant. 

The adult or evening program of the area vocational-technical 
schools in Georgia has experienced accelerated growth during 
1967-68. This was due in part to the addition of a coordinator of 
adult instruction and a coordinator of industrial training at each 
of the area vocational-technical schools. Evening courses were 
conducted at the- area vocational-technical school or in an industrial 
plant* Course offc ings ranged from basic blueprint reading to 
advanced electronics, depending upon the need in the geographic 
area served by the school. Supervisor and management courses are 
becoming increasingly popular and are offered at all schools in 
the State. 

Some important research is being done in the trade and industrial 
field. For example, a research project to study the training and 
educational needs of the fire science program in California was 
conducted by the University of California at Los Angeles in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Industrial Education in the State depart- 
ment of education. The objectives of the program were: to identify 

the duties, responsibilities, and training and education require- 
ments for each rank of fire service; to analyze the services being 
rendered; to develop a comprehensive training program for all ranks; 
and to develop an organizational structure to implement the results 
of the study. A questionnaire was used to survey the percentage of 
men who performed each particular task, the frequency at which tasks 
were performed, the technical knowledge level required, the conditions 
under which mtnipulative skills were performed, and the degree of 
training required for each indicated task. The collected data were 
compiled through IBM data processing and results submitted to advisory 
q mittees for evaluation and recommendations, and from their recom- 
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Another survey in California identified the technical knowledge 
and skill level required for aviation mechanics. The final report 
recommended that a common core curriculum be utilized for training 
aviation mechanics . 



DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



Total enrollments in distributive education increased in 1968 
by almost 100,000 or 19.4 percent above the level in 1967, rising 
to 574,785 students. Programs were offered in 3,665 schools in 
the Nation, with 1,739 schools also operating programs for adults. 
California led the States with a total distributive enrollment of 
135,668. Florida, New York, Texas, and Virginia each showed en- 
rollments of over 40,000 persons; Michigan reported over 38,000 
enrollments . 

At the secondary level, statewide programs reached 175,000 
students, an increase of 17 percent over 1967. Approximately 
one out of every three persons in distributive programs was served 
at this level, with New York registering the largest secondary 
enrollment, totaling 36,000. Over 100,000 secondary students were 
concentrated in programs leading to employment in apparel and 
accessories, food distribution, general merchandise, and retailing. 

Cooperative programs in distributive education provided work 
experience for 95,341 secondary students in 1968, 10,000 more than 
in 1967. Students 1 earnings from these urograms in many States 
amounted to several hundred thousand do 1 iars. Cooperative educa- 
tion programs, as in the past, continue to involve a well-supervised, 
regularly scheduled arrangement between the school and employers, 
whereby students receive vocational instruction under a teacher 
coordinator and are assigned to a job-training sponsor by the em- 
ploying store or business for work and related study. 

Since cooperative work experience was limited in many States 
to 12th grade students, it was available to only one out of every 
two secondary students enrolled in distributive education. Many 
States, however, adopted or expanded a second method -- project 
training -- both as a prerequisite to and alternative for cooperative 
training. In the project method, students participate in supervised 
and coordinated work-related activities, primarily in the school 
laboratory rather than on the job, and enter into a series of 
contracts with a teacher coordinator rather than an employer. 

Although students do not usually experience the same number and 
type of pressures and crises which arise in actual employment, 
project training possesses certain compensatory features. Project 
™°thod experiences may be more carefully programed, may be designed 
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more easily to meet the student where he is and take him further 
at his own rate, may be repeated at intervals for indepth learn- 
ing, and may include more specific, detailed duties than those 
often experienced by the cooperative students. 

Although the number of teachers in distributive programs in- 
creased from 7,523 in 1967 to 8,542 in 1968, the persistent growth 
in enrollments intensified the demand for more teacher coordinators 
and teacher trainers. For example, a concerted effort in Louisiana’s 
universities and State colleges provided more trained distributive 
teachers in 1968 than the total number trained during the previous 
10 years, 

A recent Pennsylvania survey was, however, more indicative of 
the problem posed for many States: the survey indicated that over 

35 percent of all teacher coordinators in Pennsylvania were in 
their first year of distributive education and that approximately 
78 percent of all personnel have been in the program for 5 years 
or less. In one effort to support its teachers, Kentucky, for the 
first time, fully reimbursed teacher coordinators on the same basis 
as other vocational teachers for travel expenses incurred in con- 
nection with supervisory duties and fcr State and regional meetings. 

Some States continued to experiment with programs combining two 
or more occupational specialities. One such pilot effort in New 
Jersey was Project HEDE (home economics /distributive education). 

A committee of distributive education and home economics teacher 
educators, teachers, local supervisors, and State staff members 
developed a teacher's guide for the program which will be printed 
at the State vocational education curriculum laboratory. The guide 
will be made available to other schools desiring to test this 
approach* Pilot programs in the combined program area utilized 
the team teaching-planning approach and combined classroom work 
with cooperative work experience, each program testing a different 
format. Both distributive education and home economics teachers 
were involved in coordination of work experience. 

Postsecondary enrollments more than doubled from 21,003 in 
1967 to 44,824 in 1968, a figure nearly triple that of 1966. 
Cooperative programs enrolled 45 percent of these students, and 
their work experience frequently was scheduled for a block of full- 
time employment, rather than alternating school and work from day 
to day. Rapid growth at this level accentuated the need for articu- 
lation and coordination of programs from the secondary through the 
community college and adult levels. States were concerned about 
repetition and overlap in the sequence of distributive programs. 
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Business and industry continued to press post secondary programs 
to produce graduates qualified for midman agement positions. The 
demand for such graduates exceeded the number available, despite the 
fact that some States reported a growing proportion of graduating 
semiors from the statewide distributive programs going on to some 
type of postsecondary education in distribution and marketing. 
Michigan indicated that 40 percent of its distributive students 
later attend college, one-half of them continuing in distributive 
education. 

Adults participating in preparatory or supplemental instruction 
accounted for 61 percent of total distributive education enrollments. 
Their numbers increased by 46,000 over the previous year to 349,730 
in 1968. In addition to large numbers in merchandising, marketing 
and retailing, adult enrollments far surpassed those at other levels 
in the expanding service areas of finance and credit, insurance, 
and real estate. 

While the number of students with special needs enrolled in 
programs exclusively for them declined to 4,415 from 4,870 in 1967, 
the number of students with special needs served in regular pro- 
grams rose from 9,065 in 1967 to 17,469 in 1968. Many schools made 
progress in providing modified programs for special needs students, 
with graduated series of skills preparing them for entry level 
positions in general retailing, food distribution, service station 
sales, and food service. 



Enrollment in health occupations education has more than 
doubled since the inception of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
This field reached a total enrollment of 140,987 in 1968, an in- 
crease of 111 percent over the 1965 enrollment. Unprecedented demands 
for health services in recent years have multiplied the need for 
more professional and subprofessional health personnel. This has 
resulted from improvements in the quality of health services, in- 
creased ability to pay for such services, and greater availability 
of Federal aid for medical care. Health occupations education 
has attempted to meet the need for additional personnel to assist 
professionals, but much more expansion will be necessary to achieve 
that goal. 

The variety and sophistication of health jervices offered 
created not only more jobs but also a number of new, special posi- 
tions. Of recent development were opportunities for technical train- 
ing as electroencephalograph or electrocardiograph technicians, 
radiation monitors, or nuclear medical technicians. These specialties 
and many others, all requiring some postsecondary training, caused 
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preparing persons for health occupations. Opportunities for skilled 
technicians increased rapidly, and shortages among licensed medical 
personnel also multiplied the need for practical nurses, technicians, 
and assistants in all fields. 

Many duties once performed only by registered nurses have been 
delegated to practical nurses and nursing assistants, who have 
built a record of competent service. Consequently many more sub- 
professional assistants were required to meet the expended demands 
for medical services. One study for the U.S. Office of Education 
estimated that if universal health services were provided which 
were equivalent to those currently available to families with 
comprehensive health insurance coverage, 48,800 average annual posi- 
tions for practical nurses and 86,300 positions for aides and assist- 
ants would open in the 1970 1 s. 

Secondary enrollment in health occupations education increased 
from 16,734 in 1967 to 20,952 in 1968. Fifteen States, however, 
reported no secondary programs, and 15 others enrolled less than 
100 students each in secondary programs. Half of all secondary 
students in health occupations participated in cooperative programs. 

The small number of secondary health students and the relatively 
high percentage of cooperative students in secondary programs is one 
indication of the problems associated with expansion at the secondary 
level. Health occupations require considerable maturity, knowledge, 
and technical skill, frequently difficult to find in students under 
18. Hospitals and other medical facilities generally refuse to 
accept persons of high school age for training or employment. Some 
effort has been made to develop programs which provide a basis for 
postsecondary education, and some States have successfully promoted 
increased cooperation between medical institutions and schools, 
enabling mature, qualified high school students to receive training. 

Postsecondary enrollment rose to 64,592 in 1968, increasing 
19 percent over 1967; and part-time programs for adults increased 
24 percent during the year, from 42,721 to 52,865. Only one State 
reported no postsecondary enrollments, but five reported no adult 
enrollments. In general, emphasis was placed on expanding programs 
at the postsecondary level, since full-time programs for persons 
age 18 or older generally provide the best means of preparation 
for many health occupations. 

Many States developed imaginative new programs or attempted 
to expand programs considerably to meet the demand for health 
personnel. Kentucky made a major effort to develop curriculums 
for new programa in health occupations education, Curriculums 
for two types of high school programs were developed: one provided 
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& foundation for the practical nurse program and the other was 
designed to stimulate student interest in careers in the health 
field. The latter program also prepared students as nurses' aides 
and orderlies. In addition, curriculums were developed in several 
States for "waivered" licensed practical nurses which provided 
them with the additional training needed to remove the "waiver" from 
their licenses. A common core curriculum was being built at both 
the secondary and postsecondary levels. 

Florida reported that a continuing effort was being made to 
strengthen programs in health occupations education through effective 
evaluation procedures. Field tests of developed procedures evaluated 
student performance in a clinical setting, with followup reports. 

In another program, preliminary planning was done to develop testing 
techniques to determine whether experienced, returning military 
medical corpsmen qualify for an associate degree in clinical labora- 
tory technology. 

Expansion of health programs in Arizona continued to be hampered 
by lack of qualified faculty and approved clinical resources. Some 
professional go ups showed reluctance to move programs from the 
hospital base to an educational setting. Cooperative planning was 
identified as necessary for health agencies, educational institutions, 
and Federal and State agencies to utilize existing faculties and 
clinical resources as effectively as possible. 

Connecticut's State Department of Education contract’d with the 
Labor Education Center of the University of Connecticut to conduct a 
statewide study which would establish a baseline concerning present 
and projected opportunities in health occupations and recommend 
educational requirements for the many Jobs in health services. 

A study entitled Health Service Occupations , published in 
September 1967, highlighted current and anticipated demands up to 
1976 in Connecticut for 49 health service occupations. These 
demands were also delineated for each of the 17 labor market areas 
in Connecticut, and data were provided concerning the types of 
agencies employing the various categories of personnel » Information 
resulting from the study was used for planning the development or 
expansion of educational programs and the construction or addition 
of training facilities/ 

Persons with special needs in Iowa could apply for entry into 
any of the health occupations education programs if they met certain 
minimum requirements, and were admitted into the existing programs 
regardless of the source of funds providing for their education. 
Bnrollees included students receiving funds from the Manpower 
Development and Training programs, Aid to Dependent Children, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and the Veterans 1 Administration. The 
■*““tructional programs were, then, funded under the Vocational 
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Education Act of 1963, and with State and local educational monies. 
Both the professional staff of the area schools and the respective 
faculties of each individual program provided counseling services 
to students with emotional problems. Many students received financial 
aid through scholarships or grants from various local and private 
agencies . 



AGRICULTURE 

Although approximately one out of 10 students in vocational 
education was enrolled in the field of agriculture in fiscal year 
1968, overall enrollment in this field has declined by 6.2 percent 
since 1966, Both secondary and postsecondary programs in agriculture 
registered expanded enrollments in 1968, secondary increasing about 
38 percent from 1967 to 1968 and postsecondary 36 percent from 1966 
to 1968. Adult enrollments in 1968 fell about 25 percent below the 
1967 level. 

Enrollments in agricultural production have declined since 1965, 
and those in off-farm occupations have risen steadily during the 
&ame period. Between 1967 and 1968, for example, enrollments in 
agricultural production dropped 104,456 and off-farm enrollments 
went up by almost 20,000. Of the 170,182 enrolled in off-farm 
occupations, 40 percent were agricultural mechanics and 21 percent 
in ornamental horticulture. 

Much of the expansion noted in postsecondary enrollments in 
agriculture over the past few years has been in off-farm occupations. 
Enrollments in such programs outnumber those in agricultural pro- 
duction better than two to one at the postsecondary level, while 
the situation is reversed at the secondary level. 

Although secondary enrollments in agricultural production are 
still far greater than in off-farm occupations, total secondary en- 
rollment in production programs decreased markedly in 1968, while 
enrollments in off-farm occupations increased in secondary programs 
as they did at the postsecondary and adult levels. Montana reported 
that its secondary agriculture programs was broadened in scope, 
placing greater emphasis on agricultural mechanics and off-farm 
agriculture business. An increase of 9 percent in enrollments over 
the previous year was attributed to this shift in emphasis. 

Urban areas have begun to make heavy demands for graduates of 
off-farm agriculture programs. California indicated that its newly 
developed curriculum in horticultural mechanics is gaining extensive 
use in the metropolitan areas of the State. A need for mechanics 
to work on horticultural equipment has existed for some time in the 
large cities in that State and the placement of students competent 
to be horticultural equipment mechanics has been high. 
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Several States recognized the opportunities in the cities for 
graduates of programs in landscape horticulture, floriculture, 
agricultural sales and services, and farm machinery service; .and they 
have initiated programs training students in these and other 
agriculture related occupations in urban areas. Such programs 
have been especially helpful in meeting the needs of disadvantaged 
persons. A total of 1,017 students in Michigan earned $595,669 
during the year in on-the-job training situations in off-farm 
agricultural occupations. 

In several States secondary students of vocational agriculture 
were able to participate in profitable cooperative programs* In 
Arizona, for example, students earned $429,717 from their productive 
enterprise programs and $742,618 from farm placement and supervised 
work experience programs. The total enterprise income amounted to 
over $1 million, and of the $1,172,335 earned in supervised enter- 
prises all but about $12,000 was reinvested in agriculture. Quite 
apart from monetary success, these cooperative programs expanded 
opportunities for agricultural placement and provided a wider 
variety of supervised work experiences. 

The growing strength of agriculture programs at the postsecondary 
level in many places has been attributed to the availability of train- 
ing for off-farm occupations, the attractiveness of postsecondary 
institutions to secure well-qualified instructors, the utilization 
of 1-year certificate programs, and raultitrack curriculums. One 
of the problems with expansion at this level, noted by California 
and other States, has been the lack of coordination or articulation 
of secondary and postsecondary curriculums* 

At the adult level, much has been done in recent years to 
supplement training in farm business management among self-employed 
farmers. In Oregon, for example, an intensive 2- to 3-year supple- 
mentary program on this subject is under consideration. New Mexico 
has introduced a successful pilot program in farm cost accounting 
with 45 married couples enrolled. 

Agriculture education did not provide many programs for the 
disadvantaged. Rural students who could be considered socially or 
economically disadvantaged were served in regular programs without 
special services or instruction. Until recently, students in urban 
areas had few opportunities for employment in agricultural occupations. 
With the rise of opportunities In off-farm agricultural occupations 
In the cities, more snould be done for the disadvantaged in urban 
areas as well as in rural areas. California reported that agricultural 
programs are failing to attract minority group students, especially 
Negroes. Arizona, despite a shortage of teachers, attempted to serve 
one nonurban minority group — Indians--by making agriculture education 
available to them. 

O 
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The most frequently cited problem in agriculture education 
has been that of training and retraining teachers. One developing 
trend in teacher training has been to encourage graduates of 
agriculture teacher education, sometimes through financial aid, 
to develop a minor in another technical area such as ornamental 
horticulture, agricultural engineering, or agronomy. In Arizona, 
provisions for greater flexibility for specialization in selected 
areas of technical agriculture resulted in a 44.4 percent increase 
in undergraduate enrollment in agriculture teacher education. 

The University of Arizona further revitalized its teacher train- 
ing curriculum with a thorough revision of its undergraduate pro- 
gram, basing the revision on a synthesized list of 102 professional 
competencies essential for a beginning teacher of agriculture to 
possess . 

In response to the problem of retaining qualified instructors, 
some States reduced the turnover of agricultural teachers by means 
of salary increases. In Nevada, a request has been made to change 
the reimbursement policy to pay 100 percent of a teacher's summer 
salary and travel. This would allow teachers to be brought in for 
specialized workshops at any time during the summer in order to 
increase their professional competence. 



Total enrollment in home economics increased from 2,186,992 
during 1967 to 2,283,338 during 1968. The largest increase was 
in secondary enrollments, which rose by about 80,000, but the 
most significant increase appeared in the number of persons with 
special needs served. About 43,461 persons with special needs 
were enrolled in special programs and 26,783 in regular programs 
during 1968, compared to only 23,026 persons with special needs 
enrolled in special programs and 33,437 enrolled in regular pro- 
grams during 1967, the total enrolled increasing by 24 percent. 

Total expenditures for all home economics programs, including 
gainful and homemaking programs, rose from $125,139,281 in 1967 
to $160,157,531 in 1968, an increase of approximately 28 percent. 
Most of the increase was in State and local expenditures for home- 
making programs, which increased from $103,614,792 in 1967 to 
$135,313,622 in 1968. Total Federal, State, and local expenditures 
for gainful home economics programs reached $17,515,002 during 
1968, while total homemaking expenditures went up to $142,642,529. 

Enrollment In secondary homemaking programs reached 1,558,004 
during 1968, or about 68 percent of total home economics enroll- 
ments. An increasing variety and number of courses in family 
living, child development, and consumer education were introduced, 
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reflecting the need to make homemaking programs relevant to the 
real life problems of today's young adults — especially those 
living in economically depressed areas and those with special needs. 

Secondary home economics programs for gainful employment 
grew rapidly for the same reasons, particularly in the following 
fields: child care, clothing services, food services, and home 

and institutional services. In Kansas , for example, one-half of 
the vocational home economics classes for 11th and 12th grade 
students included units on exploring home economics fields. Thirty 
vocatonal home conomics teachers in regular secondary schools, in 
addition to teachers in area vocational schools, conducted classes 
in gainful home economics occupations or clusters of occupations. 

Programs orienting students to the types of jobs in the home 
economics area were given greater emphasis. At Stillwater High 
School in Oklahoma, home economics teachers conducted a class in 
job orientation for nonhome economics students. Enrollment in the 
class had increased in each of the 3 years since its inception, 
with boys comprising about one -half of the enrollment. 

Work experience programs in gainful home economics occupations 
also increased at the secondary level. Mississippi established 
home economics cooperative urograms in which 62 juniors and 
seniors in three high schools were employed in restaurants, cafe- 
terias, bakeries, dry cleaning, fabric, drapery, and florists' 
shops, nursing homes, hospitals, and child care centers. Kansas 
students participated in cooperative programs by working part 
time in school lunch, custodial, housekeeping, secretarial, and 
teacher aide positions. 

Curriculum offerings continued to expand in many service fields 
at the postsecondary level. Programs to train hotel-motel restau- 
rant workers were offered in several community colleges in Kansas, 
and a child development program was initiated at three Kansas State 
colleges during the year. Southwestern Oregon Community College 
offered programs to individuals already employed to improve their 
knowledge and skills in order to advance in food services and 
dressmaking fields. 

i 

Adult hocnemaking programs expanded considerably. In Minnesota 
alone, 1,282 homemaking courses (an increase from 1,078 in 1967) 
for some 21,315 adults were offered in three major areas--clothing 
construction, home furnishings, and food preparation and nutrition. 
The Greater Lawrence Regional School in Massachusetts offered a 
horoeraaking program for women living in a public housing project. 
While mothers were being trained in food preparation and home 
management, their children were under the supervision of trained 
O srs on the playgrounds. In Oklahoma 451 adult classes in 
js areas of home and family living education served 8,388 
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adults. Another 66,378 adults were reached through individual 
contacts out of school, such as programs in community centers 
or in home visitations. 

Gainful home economics programs for adults were also offered 
in most States. Wage earning courses training child care aides, 
preschool aides, food service workers, clothing alterators, and 
basic interior designing aides were especially popular. In 
Louisiana training was offered to upgrade employed workers in 
school food service and institutional housekeeping. Preschool 
aide classes were initiated at the request of an Office of Economic 
Opportunity (0E0) community action group- 

increasing numbers of persons with special needs were served 
through regular and special home economics programs. In Utah 
homemaking courses were conducted in collaboration with che State 
mental hospital and State training school to prepare women about to 
be released for home and family situations. Social workers in 
Minnesota referred women with mental problems to clothing con- 
struction classes as part of their treatment. Oklahoma's School 
for the Deaf conducted a pilot program offering horaemaking and 
food service training to meet the special needs of a number of 
handicapped students. 

A pilot program in Texas for educable , mentally retarded 
students in school included instruction in home and community 
service. The program taught basic skills as well as occupational 
skill training. Programs to provide necessary skills and attitudes 
to become housekeeping and food service workers were developed for 
mentally retarded patients in Minnesota State hospitals. 

In St. Louis, Mo., 40 disadvantaged boys and girls participated 
in an experimental program to train them for entry employment in 
food establishments. In another Missouri experimental program, 29 
disadvantaged junior high school girls in Kansas City were provided 
with work experiences in school and field trips geared to broaden 
their cultural horizons and their awareness of job opportunities. 

Staffs in many State departments promoted programs and activities 
for gainful home economics. State staff in New York assisted State 
university staff to design a program to retrain home economists 
with nonteaching majors for teaching in wage earning programs. The 
program was entitled "Home Economics Education Teacher Reserve 11 and 
included a teacher education conference sponsored by the State 
department on the subject of teacher preparation for occupational 
home economics education. Workshops developed new curriculum 
materials and courses In the areas of food management and child 
development which were tested and evaluated by teachers during the 
year* 
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In Minnesota about 800 vocational and nonvocational teachers 
attended a conference on "Developing and Implementing a Family Life 
Program," Minnesota also developed a class for nutrition and 
consumer education, organized to serve the needs of a local technical 
action panel. Panel participants -- neighborhood OEO workers, 
public welfare workers, and OEO nutritionists -- received information 
concerning working with food stamp recipients. 



OFFICE EDUCATION 



About 23 percent of the vocational education enrollment was 
in office occupations during fiscal year 1968. Office occupations 
education reached 1,059,656 secondary students, 225,182 post- 
secondary students, and 443,481 adults during the year. Over 7,000 
students with special needs received instruction in special programs 
and 28,540 in regular programs. Cooperative programs were found 
in 37 States, providing work experience for 47,000 secondary and 
7,000 post secondary students. 

With respect to curriculum development activities, many States 
released publications dealing with office education. For example, 
Mississippi published Vocational Office Training for Cooperative 
Part-time Programs * Considerable attention was given to the develop- 
ment of block-time classes, simulated office experience, and co- 
operative programs. 

Many States experimented to find a way to meet more satis- 
factorily the needs of persons who were handicapjed or disadvantaged. 
In California the junior colleges offered adult office education 
classes for persons who had dropped out of the regular high school 
program. The Arroyo Adult School in El Monte Union High School 
District continued to work with bilingual adults and El Centro 
High School conducted a similar program for lnschool youths. El 
Rancho Unified School District conducted an experimental program 
for Mexican -American students seeking employment as clerk-typists, 
general clerks, receptionists, and stenographers. 

A concentrated effort was made in the Watts area of Los Angeles 
to provide office education. At Round Valley High School in Cali- 
fornia special effort was made to prepare students of Indian ancestry 
to be clerk-typists and general clerks. 

A number of States placed emphasis upon inservice teacher edu- 
cation. Arizona held a 3-day Junior college conference for office 
education teachers, devoting particular attention to identifying 
ways in which a Junior college can expand the knowledge of high 
school students coming into the Junior college program. A conference 
Id in the Phoenix Union High School District to discuss and 
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identify the low achiever and his special needs. Several schools 
in Arizona presented proposals for classes designed to meet the 
special needs of this type of student. 

In Alaska office occupations staff held a business seminar in 
cooperation with the Small Business Management Administration, 
involving 66 businessmen. Business leaders, who in the past had not 
had sufficient time to assist program development in office edu- 
cation, were given the opportunity to discuss problems with and 
offer advice to office occupations personnel. In January 1968, 
the Division of Vocational and Technical Education in Alaska 
originated a business college program at Juneau-Douglas Community 
College, designed to meet vocational education needs of under- 
trained native students who had already entered the labor market. 
Students could enroll on a given Monday at a cost of $3 per course 
per week and could enroll in as many as three subjects for $17.50 
a months A followup of students showed that all students were able 
to secure employment or advancement after graduation. The program 
has proven so satisfactory that additional programs have been 
scheduled for Sitka and Anchorage, 

Kentucky reported the elimination of unnecessary course 
materials to be covered in postsecondary programs, resulting in 
the reduction of training time by as much as one-half in some 
office occupations programs. Kentucky also made plans for a postal 
service course in a large urban high school, and 60 seniors pre- 
registered for the course before planning was completed, 

Local cooperation in office occupations education between the 
community and businessmen was reported by Kansas. A group of 
socially and economically handicapped students received intensive 
inschool clerical training on business machines and processes used 
in Wichita banks. Officials of the Wichita Bankers* Association 
held an orientation session upon completion of the training, and all 
graduates of the program were assured jobs in Wichita banks. Another 
interesting effort in Wichita was a "walk in-walk out" adult office 
education program. Under this program adults could come into a well- 
equipped machine laboratory and increase their skills until they 
were ready to enter employment. Employers were reported to have 
been eager to secure graduates of this program. 

The Work Opportunity Center in Minneapolis, Minn., conducted 
a cooperative program for students with special needs which served 
169 students by placing them in jobs related to their occupational 
objective. The area vocational-technical school at Alexandria, 

Minn., made an effort to prepare handicapped students for general 
clerical occupations through exposing them to a basic education 
program and then admitting them to the general clerical program as 
regular school enrollees. 
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Intensive office programs were initiated in New York to meet 
the needs of pupils who were undecided as to occupational objectives 
until late in their school career. Typically, this was a 12th year 
program using a block schedule of time. A similar program called 
Senior Intensified Program, or SIP, was offered in Detroit for high 
school students and was administered by Wayne State University. 

Research was conducted in Ohio concerning block-time scheduling 
in secondary business and office education programs as compared 
with conventional high school scheduling. No significant difference 
was found between achievements of block-time students and regularly 
scheduled students, or for low, average, and high ability students 
in the block and conventional programs, when measured by standardized 
tests. Also none was found between students in rural and urban 
schools on a business fundamental test and a stenographic skill 
test. Urban students in the block program, however, scored signifi- 
cantly higher on the stenographic test than conventional urban 
students. This research would suggest that the advantages of a 
block- time program may be achieved without harm to student achieve- 
ment. 



An example of a simulated office occupations program was the 
one developed in Edmonds, Wash, which was offered to senior students 
interested in acquiring business skills. Students met in the 
simulation laboratory for 2 hours daily. Technical assistance and 
consultant services were provided by a major insurance corporation 
in Seattle. The program operated in three areas: the training 

laboratory, the work room containing storage and duplicating equip- 
ment, and the model office. The office contained five positions: 
policy operations, contact desk, underwriting, accounting, and office 
manager. Use of the control led environment made it possible to 
adjust the training program to the needs and interests of the in- 
dividual students and to assist them in quickly recognizing and 
correcting errors. 



PUBLIC SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 



Enrollment in public service occupations increased 22.7 percent 
during fiscal year 1968,. reaching a total of 316,768 students. 

Public service occupations are emerging as a new occupational category 
in the majority of the States. Public service occupations include 
those occupations which fulfill the necessary functions of government 
at the local, State, and Federal levels and which reflect the services 
desired or needed by society. The present reporting system does not 
yet include public service occupations as a separate category; but 
with the rapid development of new jobs in the public sector, and the 
growing recognition that such jobs require a common base of know- 
ledge, attitudes, and experiences, the concept is gaining wider 
:ceptance . 
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Public service occupations may be divided into two broad 
classifications: human services and municipal services. Human 

services are concerned with meeting the needs of the individual, 
for his own betterment as a member of society, and include edu- 
cation, health, and social service. Municipal services involve 
activities such as guardianship, maintenance, and improvement of 
the public domain for the general welfare of society; and include 
sanitation and transportation, regulatory services and records, 
urban development, parks and recreation, public safety and correction, 
and other community services. Paraprofessional and similar personnel 
are being used in all of these areas and more such personnel will 
be needed as governmental services increase. 



While many governmental functions require personnel who have 
earned at least a baccalaureate degree or its equivalent, the use 
of paraprofessionals in public service occupations has been in- 
creasing steadily. Vocational education must meet the need for 
trained personnel who will support professional activities or work 
at the paraprofessional level. These paraprofessional or supportive 
occupations are new jobs, providing new services, and they may be 
reclassifications of tasks performed by professional personnel in 
current occupations. Orienting programs toward social sciences and 
other disciplines related to public service occupations could be 
accomplished in most of these cases. Adjustments in present pro- 
grain objectives and allocations of resources will be necessary. 
Training which provides opportunities for advancement in public 
service occupations must be built into the new positions. 



The bulk of current training for clearly definable public 
service occupations is in the fire science and law enforcement areas, 
reported under technical and trade and industry occupations, In 
1968, 142,915 students were enrolled in fire science, 57,661 in 
law enforcement, and 116,192 in other programs such as health and 
homemaking, which also provide training for public service occu- 
pations. (See table B.) Vocational education programs in public 
service occupations are offered at the secondary, postsecondary, 
and adult levels. It appears, however, that a significant increase 
will occur in the number of postsecondary programs, particularly 
at the technician and paraprofessional levels. Formal, supervised 
work experience, closely related to educational preparation, will 
be a vital element in public service occupations programs. 



TABLE B 



1966 1967 1968 



Fire Science 
Law Enforcement 

Other Public Service Occupations 
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TOTAL 



112,591 

34,111 



159,869 
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129,675 

45,230 

83.265 

258,170 



142,915 

57,661 

116,192 

316,768 
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CHAPTER IV: ANCILLARY SERVICES 



Total expenditures for ancillary services under the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 increased by 60.8 percent from 
$72,144,321 in fiscal year 1967 to $115,985,816 in fiscal year 
1968* (See table 31.) This very large increase signifies the 
growing recognition of the importance to vocational education of 
such supporting services as: professional development, facilities, 

research and training, curriculum development, and guidance and 
counseling. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 requires that 
3 percent of each State's allotment be used only for ancillary 
services to assure quality in vocational education programs. Host 
States considerably overmatch Federal funds for ancillary services. 
The total amount of Federal, State and local expenditures for 
ancillary services under the 1963 act was 11.9 percent of the total 
expenditures for all vocational education programs, services, and 
activities under the act. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



The development, dissemination, and evaluation of new curric- 
ulums and instructional materials are continuing requirements in 
vocational education. During fiscal year 1968, many curriculums 
were revised and new ones developed to meet the instructional 
demands of new as well as changing occupations. States attempted 
to change curriculums at all educational levels— trying new con- 
cepts, introducing new techniques, and refining many established 
methods and procedures. 

Some States designed curriculums to prepare students for jobs 
in occupational clusters, or families, rather than for just one 
narrow occupation within a broad occupational category. Programed 
instruction and the block-time approach to scheduling were two 
major trends developing in many SteLes. Special curriculums aimed 
at serving target groups, such as the academically, socially, or 
economically disadvantaged, were implemented during the year. 

In order to accomplish the task of updating curriculums to 
meet new requirements in legislation and manpower, many State 
departments of education added curriculum development specialists 
to their staffs, hired consultants, established or expanded 
separate curriculum centers or curriculum units within the State 
department, or organized curriculum and instructional materials 
laboratories in the State university. Increasir gly , advisory 

committees assisted in developing or revi sing cu jriculunis . States 
sponsored, or cosponsored with colleges and universities, work- 
shops for coordinators, supervisors, and teacher; to update 
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A seminar concerning the "Scope and Responsibilities of Vocational 
Education in Large Cities" identified and analyzed problems confront- 
ing vocational education with respect to inner-city youths. Strategies 
for strengthening programs to give these youths and adults employable 
skills were discussed and debated. The participants--State directors 
of vocational education, superintendents of schools, and local directors 
of vocational education- -came to grips with and attempted to improve 
their capacity to cope with the unique problems of large cities* 

An institute on the "Development of an Exploratory Program for 
the World of Work" developed models for conducting systematic and 
sequential exploratory experiences for students at the junior and 
senior high school levels, with emphasis on students expected -to 
seek entry job placement when leaving high school. The materials 
developed by these participants should be extremely useful for the 
ghetto youths in need of role models by which to pattern behavior 
and aspirations. The models will also provide a framework to allow 
the disadvantaged to obtain accurate occupational information and 
attitudes necessary for dealing successfully with the complexity of 
urban life. 

An institute on "Occupational Analysis as a Basis for Curriculum 
Development" concentrated on helping State supervisors, teacher edu- 
cators, arid others develop an understanding of the uses of occupational 
analysis in vocational curriculum development in meeting the needs of 
emerging occupational fields. As a result of this institute and 
related activities , it is reasonable to expect improvement and 
strengthening of the programs of instruction in schools offering 
vocational courses and curriculums throughout the United States. 

Other noteworthy summer programs included a seminar on "Voca- 
tional Education in Correctional Institutions" (at which curriculum 
materials, methods, and techniques for specific use with inmates were 
developed) and a conference on "Manpower Surveys for Vocational- 
Technical Education Planning." 

As a result of these and similar programs , many teachers were 
updated in technical and professional competency, teacher-educators 
modified programs, administrators became more proficient in program 
planning and management, curriculum content was improved, and, perhaps 
of greatest significance, multidisciplinary approaches yielded new 
perspectives, cooperation, and a much richer resource base for the 
improvement of vocational programs and leadership. 



RESEARCH 

Both basic and applied research are as essential to the further 
development and improvement of vocational and technical education as 
O they are for business and industry. Just as corporations employ re- 
ERIC search to enable their products to compete in tomorrow’s market, 
h mnaifiaf.7iiimi vocational education must support research to find the most effective 
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Vocational education divisions of State departments of edu- 
cation played an increasingly active role in the area of curriculum 
development. Rhode Island developed a plan in 1968 for preparing 
course outlines in each of the 26 occupational programs to be 
offered in the State’s area vocational technical schools. For the 
first time, the division of vocational education coordinated with 
the Rhode Island Vocational and Industrial Arts Association in 
curriculum development. The Rhode Island Division also involved 
private industry: an advisory committee from industry reviewed 

outlines in those occupational areas new to Rhode Islands 

The Curriculum Development Center of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department developed or assisted in the development of 
many types of publications. Joint efforts involving the curriculum 
specialists in secondary and continuing education areas increased; 
an example is the new publication Automotive Service Occupations -- 
A Suggested Outline of Services and Levels for the Automotive 
Industrie s Occupations . Publications in new areas, such as auto- 
mation businesses, data processing, or teaching of persons with 
special needs, were developed by New York in the distributive edu- 
cation, home economics, and business education fields. Illustrative 
of these was a course, '^Teaching Small Business Management to the 
Disadvantaged," which is currently being developed. Also, curriculums 
for families of occupations in areas such as the electrical industries 
were developed to meet the common instructional content of several 
electrical occupations. 

Many States added professional staff to work in the general 
area of curriculum development. Georgia employed a full-time pro- 
fessional staff member as coordinator of the curriculum laboratory 
for vocational education. A full-time distributive education specialist 
was added to the curriculum development staff at Mississippi State 
University. Three coordinators were hired specifically to develop 
a curriculum for youths with special needs in distributive education 
in Arizona. 

Twenty-five curriculum development contracts entered into by the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, in previous years were completed in fiscal year 1968, in- 
cluding a handbook for administrators entitled The Organization 
and Operation of a Local Program o f Vocational Education , an 
instructors* guide. Distributive Teacher Education, Its Role and 
Services , and curriculums for such courses as home health aide, 
information communications occupations, and scientific data pro- 
cessing technology. The resulting guides were distributed to the 
States. Nine guides were printed in quantity by the Government 
Printing Office and widely distributed. They were! 

O 
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1. Child Care and Guidance , OE-87021 

2. Food Processing Technology , OE-82016 

3. Industrial Radiographer - Instructor’s Guide , OE -84034 

4. Industrial Radiographer - Manual , 0E-84036 

5. Industrial Radiographer - Student Guide and Laboratory 
Exercises > OE -84035 

6„ Organizing a Food Trade Training Program , OE -84033 

7. Pretechnlcal Post High School Program , 0E-80049 

8. Quantity Food Preparation , OE-82015 

9 . Stenographic, Secretarial and Related Occupations , 

OE-86011 

Only one new contract was funded by the Division during the 
reporting period due to the lack of funds available for this pur- 
pose* This project was made possible by funds transferred to the 
Division by the Community Health Service, U.S. Public Health 
Service, The project, entitled "Preparation of Ancillary Supportive 
Health Personnel, 11 will result in three guides, a guide for a core 
curriculum, a guide for specialty curriculum, and a guide for 
preparation and professional development of health occupations 
teachers . 



The Division staff also collected, classified, annotated, 
prepared, and disseminated curriculum materials which have already 
been developed and are available from the States for the seven 
vocational areas, along with an addendum for materials relating to 
each of the vocational areas and instructions for ordering curriculum 
materials . 



PROFESSIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



o 
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Professional development activities at the local, State, and 
Federal levels were increased rapidly in order to improve the 
quality of vocational education programs. Emphasis was placed on 
developing effective recruitment procedures &x\d programs to train 
new professional personnel (preservice training programs) . Greater 
efforts were also made to establish programs to upgrade and advance 
present staffs (lnservice training and leadership programs), in 
order to raise the qualifications and professional status of teachers, 
administrators, supervisors, and guidance personnel. 
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A measure of the increased activity in this area was the 
expanded enrollment and expenditure figures in these programs. 

During fiscal year 196S, 13,971 new vocational education teachers 
were added to the work force, the number of vocational education 
teachers increasing 10.5 percent from 132,581 in 1967 to 146,552 
in 1968. The number and distribution of teachers by types and 
levels of programs, described in tables 16 and 17 in the appendix, 
indicated that the number of full-time teachers for persons with 
special needs increased 39 percent from 993 in fiscal year 1967 
to 1,378 in fiscal year 1968; and the number of part-time teachers 
for persons with special needs increased 146 percent from 1,092 
in fiscal year 1967 to 2,686 in fiscal year 1968. 

Of all occupational fields, trade and industrial education 
showed the largest increase in numbers of teachers, an increase 
from 40,248 in fiscal year 1967 to 47,742 in fiscal year 1968. 

(See table 16.) Approved teacher training institutions (in- 
cluding guidance training) numbered 768 during fiscal year 1968, 
more than double the number in 1967. (See table 19.) These 
schools had 1,138 full-time and 1,420 part-time teacher educators. 

Of the enrollees completing teacher education programs, 16,055 
were in secondary education and 6,758 in adult education, but the 
number placed from these programs was 10,685 in secondary programs 
and 2,323 in adult programs, 

Expenditures for teacher education during fiscal year 1968 
reached $18,690,333, an increase of almost $4.4 million over fiscal 
year 1967. Federal funding for teacher education increased from 
$5,819,990 in 1967 to $6,652,123 in 1968 (See table 37), while 
State and local funding for this purpose increased from $8,482,611 
to $12,038,210 during the year. (See table 38.) 

Although significant progress in both the quality and quantity 
of preservice and inservice programs was reported by the States 
during fiscal year 1968, nearly every State reported some difficulty 
in recruiting and retaining a sufficient mmiber of qualified staff. 
Rapid growth of occupational education programs placed a heavy 
strain on teacher training facilities. Factors such as shortage of 
funds, inflexibility of certification requirements, and competition 
by private industry for highly trained personnel contributed to the 
problem of recruiting, training, and retaining qualified staff. 

Many States made concerted efforts to recruit more young people. 
For example, 4,000 copies of a recruitment brochure were disseminated 
and four drive-in conferences were held for 200 prospective high 
school teachers in Nebraska. Other States, such as Ohio, established 
statewide cotanittees to help recruit vocational agriculture teachers. 

In order to draw people from private industry into teaching, 
tree teacher training colleges in New Jersey provided certification 
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programs for recruits from business and industry employed on 
emergency certificates. These programs placed emphasis on 
supervised teaching as well as on professional course require- 
ments. 

Many teacher training institutions and universities that 
provide preservice programs of vocational teacher education 
restructured and revised curriculums to include the latest 
methods and the most relevant course content. 

The College of Education at Arizona State University structured 
a new and innovative sequence for its undergraduate teacher edu- 
cation program, including new materials on programed instruction 
and modular scheduling. 1f Model laboratories" were installed at 
Indiana State universities in order to acquaint students with the 
types of equipment they will utilize as vocational instructors. 

The University of Iowa and Southern Illinois University experimented 
with the use of team teaching by integrating teachers of various 
vocational disciplines. Missouri reported that its teacher education 
programs were strengthened by the creative use of teaching aids, 
equipment, and materials such as tape recorders, telelecture, 
slide projectors, videotape, and demonstration units. 

In California a slide-tape presentation was completed during 
the year which described the procedure for initiating a home 
economics education program for gainful employment concerning the 
training of teachers and aides for nursery schools. A copy of the 
presentation was given to each institution in the State preparing 
home economics teachers. Several States reported that micro teach- 
ing, simulated and nonverbal comniunication, interaction analysis, 
videotape and tape recorders, and miniteaching situations were 
new techniques used to help prepare vocational teachers. 

Teacher training programs in home, economics have been revised 
in many States to relate to student teachers' experience in work- 
ing with disadvantaged youths and adults, business and Industry, 
and welfare and community agencies. Teacher educators from the 
four Indiana State universities met with the State home economics 
supervisory staff and developed Recommended Criteria for Student 
Teaching Programs in Vocational Home Economics . Three of the 
Missouri State colleges instituted child development study centers, 
where students worked with preschool children and gained knowledge 
about establishing child care centers, as part of the occupational 
home economics program. Iowa State University conducted an ex- 
perimental course in home economics, which focused upon identifying 
needs of people, ways in which communities meet these needs, and 
ways of working with various agencies to help m2et these needs. 
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Inservice teacher education programs of almost every type-- 
workshops and institutes during the summer or the school year, 
conferences and seminars, and university coursework--have been 
conducted according to demand and need during fiscal y^ar 1968, 
with considerable success reported. Connecticut offered a summer 
workshop for beginning vocational education teachers. Many other 
States also reported conferences or seminars for new teachers. 

Indiana State University held a 6-week workshop in business and 
distributive education in a summer session and then offered the 
other 6 hours required as part of their inservice teacher train- 
ing program through off campus extended services programs. 

The Bureau of Industrial Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, in cooperation with the Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education, U.S. Office of Education, and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, organized and sponsored 
eight inservice education programs for trade and technical teachers 
throughout the State to provide opportunities for updating technical 
skills and knowledge. The workshops were held at junior colleges 
or industrial facilities, and multimedia innovations and audiovisual 
media were used in some subject areas. Workshops were also held on 
Saturdays in California to update technical skills. 

Inservice training programs were utilized extensively in the 
home economics Held in California to prepare teachers to teach in 
Job-oriented programs. More than 1,200 homemaking teachers attended 
a State conference which emphasized evaluation, evaluative criteria, 
redirecting home economics education programs to include training 
for gainful employment. Two thousand teachers attended 10 area 
inservice conferences conducted as followup of the State conference. 
In Aikansas, a 3-week institute was held for home economics teacher 
educators on preparing teachers for occupationally oriented programs; 
then a 3-veek seminar was held for teachers as followup. 

Preparation of teachers for postsecondary vocational education 
received emphasis in many States. In New York State seven inservice 
institutes operated to jpgrade community college Instructors in 
health technologies, business, data processing, and engineering- 
related technologies. Fourteen short-term training sessions were 
held to upgrade former students in fields where technological 
advances made "brush up" necessary. A Center for Community college 
Faculty Development was established at Rochester Institute of 
Technology to train new instructors in the engineering technologies 
and business fields. 

Opportunities for vocational education teachers to take courses 
at educational institutions to update knowledge or skills or meet 
new requirements became more widespread during fiscal year 1968, For 
example, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Virginia Commonwealth 
4 University offered 26 different inservice graduate and undergraduate 
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courses for distributive education personnel pursuing graduate 
study, working toward certification, or renewing certificates. 

Teacher education staffs in State departments of education 
were increased in a few States. Several States added a specialist 
in distributive teacher education. However, most States attempted 
to carry on their functions of providing organizational training 
and assistance for local teachers, coordinators, supervisors, and 
school administrators and coordinating local training programs 
to the best of their abilities without additions to State staffs. 



Texas conducted two State workshops involving all administrative 
and supervisory personnel for the purpose of reviewing and studying 
standards, policies, and procedures pertaining to new types of 
programs. A special workshop was conducted for the local directors 
and supervisors of vocational and technical programs in post- 
secondary institutions to study newly developed policy changes, 
procedures, and forms. 

A total of 20 training seminars, institutes, and workshops in 
vocational and technical education were conducted during the summer 
of 1968, utilising funds from section 4(c) of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963. These programs served an estimated 1,040 
participants at a total cost of $503,767. 

The summer training programs during fiscal year 1968, in 
contrast to those held earlier, were specifically designed to 
include primarily decisionmakers and change agents at the State 
and local level. Hopefully, participants in the institutes re- 
turned to their cities or States and adapted or replaced these 
programs for their associates. 

Summer training programs were held in the following areas: 



TABLE C 

SUMMER TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Training Program 


No. of 
Grants 


No. of 
Institutions 


No. of 
Participants 


Cost 


Administration 


7 


7 


350 


$177,173 


Curriculum Development 


2 


3 


200 


63,000 


Occupational Programs 


7 


8 


400 


218,324 


Guidance 


1 


1 


50 


24,270 


Other 


1 


1 


40 


21,000 



20 





TOTAL 



18 



1,040 



$503,767 
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A seminar concerning the "Scope and Responsibilities of Vocational 
Education in Large Cities ’ 1 identified and analysed problems confront- 
ing vocational education with respect to inner-city youths, Strategies 
for strengthening programs to give these youths and adults employable 
skills were discussed and debated. The participants --State directors 
of vocational education, superintendents of schools, and local directors 
of vocational education--came to grips with and attempted to improve 
their capacity to cope with the unique problems of large cities . 

An institute on the "Development of an Exploratory Program for 
the World of Work 11 developed models tor conducting systematic and 
sequential exploratory experiences for students at the junior and 
senior high school levels, with emphasis on students expected to 
seek entry job placement when leaving high school. The materials 
developed by these participants should be extremely useful for the 
ghetto youths in need of role models by which to pattern behavior 
and aspirations. The models will also provide a framework to allow 
the disadvantaged to obtain accurate occupational information and 
attitudes necessary for dealing successfully with the complexity of 
urban life. 

An institute on "Occupational Analysis as a Basis for Curriculum 
Development" concentrated on helping State supervisors, teacher edu- 
cators, and others develop an understanding of the uses of occupational 
analysis In vocational curriculum development in meeting the needs of 
emerging occupational fields. As a result of this institute and 
related activities, it is reasonable to expect improvement and 
strengthening of the programs of instruction in schools offering 
vocational courses and curriculums throughout the United States. 

Other noteworthy summer programs included a seminar on "Voca- 
tional Education in Correctional Ins titutions 1 ’ (at which curriculum 
materials, methods, and techniques for specific use with inmates were 
developed) and a conference on "Manpower Surveys for Vocational- 
Technical Education Planning." 

As a result of these and similar programs, many teachers were 
updated In technical and professional competency, teacher-educators 
modified programs, administrators became more proficient in program 
planning and management, curriculum content was improved, and, perhaps 
of greatest significance, multidisciplinary approaches yielded new 
perspectives, cooperation, and a much richer resource base for the 
improvement of vocational programs and leadership. 



RESEARCH 

Both basic and applied research are as essential to the further 
development and improvement of vocational and technical education as 
they ate for business and industry. Just as corporations employ re- 
search to enable their products to compete in tomorrow's market, 
vocational education must support research to find the most effective 
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means of preparing people for the world of work and meeting the 
Nation's manpower needs. This is being recognized more and more 
by vocational educators, as indicated by the substantial sums which 
were devoted to research by the States and the Federal Government 
in fiscal year 1968. 

State and local educational systems spent almost $4.79 million 
on vocational education research during the year, an increase of 
about $900,000 over the previous year. (See table 38.) Federal 
support for research in vocational education during this same period 
was about $4.39 million, an increase of about $560,000 over 1967 
expenditures. (See table 37.) Total Federal, State, and local 
expenditures of about $9 <14 million represented an increase of about 
$1.47 million in spending. 

Federal, State, and local funds for vocational education research 
were used basically to support: development of demonstration and 

pilot projects, experimental activities, Research Coordinating Units, 
and professional and leadership development activities. Some programs 
and projects were administered as regular programs funded from State 
basic grants and some were funded directly by the U.S. Office of 
Education . 

For the most part, the States concerned themselves with problems 
of applied research which were restricted to their own geographic 
area and socioeconomic conditions. Most efforts tended to concentrate 
in a few basic areas, notably curriculum development, aid to the 
disadvantaged, 'ollowup information, and program administration, 
organization, and planning. 

Many States conducted research projects relating to program 
organization, administration, and planning, in order to improve the 
quality of current vocational education, maintain its relevancy, or 
provide existing administrative structures with flexibility sufficient 
to allow expansion and change without los3 in quality, California 
conducted a study of administrators and supervisors of trade and 
technical education to collect descriptive data on those providing 
leadership in that field. Arkansas began a study to evaluate voca- 
tional education and training programs in relation to the State's 
economic development. The study included: analysis of State voca- 

tional schools' performance, preparation of estimates, projections 
of Arkansas manpower needs, review and evaluation of existing programs, 
and development of procedures for establishing and reviewing curricu- 
lum of both existing and proposed systems. 

Minnesota concluded « cost benefit study of agriculture education 
based on the records of 3,500 farmers enrolled in farm business man- 
agement classes. The findings of the study suggested that the farmers 
realize 4 dollars of labor earnings for each dollar of investment in o 
-£y-~tion. As for the benefit to the community as a whole, the most 
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conservative appreciation shows 2 dollars per dollar of education 
investment, while other appreciations range up to a nine to one 
return or higher. 

Increased research on the methodology of teaching spurred re- 
search in curriculum development. In Arizona instructional units 
for teaching selected principles of agricultural sciences in voca- 
tional education were developed and evaluated. A study in California 
compared individualized, multimedia instructional systems with 
traditional teaching programs currently utilized. In an experimental 
program studying the effectiveness of specific methods of teaching 
office education, Kentucky officials concluded that a simulated office 
practice class provided an effective experience for future office 
workers. In addition, a total of 34 Kentucky schools served as pilot 
centers for trying out curriculum materials for new patterns of 
secondary home economics criteria. A pilot program in Nevada in 
machine shorthand combined beginners (75 percent) and those who had 
failed previous symbolic shorthand courses (25 percent), in the hope 
that the machine could provide them with an incentive for accomplish- 
ment, Illinois conducted a combined training program for secondary 
health and home economics students with one or more of the following 
characteristics: low academic achiever, average student noncollege 

bound, unrealistic in personal goals, or lacking exposure to a positive 
outlook. It was indicated that such programs can be successful if 
the teacher is trained to handle such students, the students are 
carefully selected, racial balance is included in the class, and time 
is allowed for individual instruction. 

Follow up studies had been confined to vocational education 
graduates and dropouts to determine the extent to which occupational 
courses prepared participants for the conditions of the job market. 
During 1968, surveys concentrated more on the teachers of vocational 
education. Kentucky initiated a followup study of teachers who had 
participated in an instructional program of home economics to evaluate 
the success of rhe program. Kearny State College in Nebraska con- 
ducted a followup study of 1967-63 graduates teaching in Nebraska 
schools to determine the strengths and weaknesses of the teacher edu- 
cation program. 

Long-range followup studies were also continued during the year. 
California initiated long-term followup studies in industrial education 
in the testing and evaluation of a proposed information storage and 
retrieval system for reporting job placement followthrough. Puerto 
Rico has conducted a study of enrollments and graduates of practical 
nursing programs since 1953-54. Oklahoma also studied the graduates 
of practical nursing during 1968 to determine if a relationship exists 
between age and Job success, Virginia continued a 10-year followup 
study of 10th grade girls enrolled in home economics to be used by 
school administrators, teachers, and guidance personnel to relate 
0 *iOme economics programs to the whole school program. 
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The States began to develop solutions to the problems of the 
disadvantaged student. California developed a special experimental 
program to help Mexican-Amer ican students in their search for employ- 
ment in the field of office occupations. Colorado conducted a "Foods 
for Thrifty Families'' program to help the urban poor of Denver raise 
their nutritional level and extend the. food dollar through the use 
of food stamps and economical foods. A program in Kentucky offered 
basic farming instruction to a community of impoverished families. 

New York studied means to measure the effectiveness of reducing stress 
factors in a special prevocational program for boys over 14 who are 
academically retarded, lack basic skills, and often have personality 
problems. 

i 

; A significant new trend in State research was the multi-State 

* study. In the Northeastern United States a research project was 

| funded in recreation and conservation involving New York and the New 

I England States. Michigan State University conducted a research pro- 
( ject involving Florida, New Jersey, Washington, Arizona, and Michigan, 

I which tested the block-time approach for advanced office education at 

1 the secondary level to determine whether block-time patterns provide 
! greater occupational competency than traditional single-period in- 
struction. In the Southeast, the Southwide Research Coordinating 
Council and the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools began a 
multi-State project in which criteria were, developed for accreditation 
of postsecondary vocational institutions. 

The U.S, Office of Education, through th y Division of Comprehensive 
and Vocational Research, financed vocational education research under 
] section 4(c) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The major fund- 
ing categories during fiscal year 1968 continued to be: (1) general 

research projects, (2) Research Coordinating Units, (3) national re- 
search centers, and (4) training projects. Funding for new and on- 
going projects totalled $13.5 million during fiscal year 1968, an in- 
crease of $3.5 million over fiscal year 1967. Over $5 million of 
this total went into the funding of new projects. About three- fourths 
of the projects funded, amounting to 70 percent of the funds, fell into 
the category of "general research," including a variety of individual 
research and development grant projects. 

Most of these projects were funded through colleges and universities 
or private nonprofit organizations. Institutional programs included 
two national vocational education research centers, 47 State Research 
Coordinating Units, and teacher and administrator inservice training 
institutes, A breakdown of these projects is included in table D, 

The individual research and development grants, or general research, 
included a pilot program for Veterans in Public Service (VIPS), which 
was a novel program in career development offering returning veterans 
the opportunity to be employed in urban schools while attending college. 
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to prepare for a career in education. Its objective was to attract 
more males, who might provide role models to ghetto youths, into 
urban education at a paraprofessional level. The Great Cities Re- 
search Council contracted with local school systems, cooperating 
colleges, or both to administer these programs in six cities. 



TABLE D 

EXPENDITURES OF VOCATIONAL FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968 





Number of 

Projects 

Funded 


Amount 


Total Vocational Education Projects 


Funded 161 


$13,500,000 


Total New Projects Funded 


72 


5,006,000 


Total Ongoing Projects Funded 
TOTAL 


89 

161 


8,494,000 

$13,500,000 


CATEGORIES OF FUNDING 






General Research Projects 


123 


9,444,000 


Research Coordinating Units 


19 


1,301,000 


National Research Centers 


2 


2,245,000 


Training Projects 
TOTAL 


17 

161 


510,000 

$13,500,000 


INSTITUTIONS FUNDED 






Private nonprofit Organizations 


46 


3,935,000 


Local Educational Agencies 


21 


835,000 


State Department of Education 


34 


4,173,000 


Colleges and Universities 


60 


4,557,000 


TOTAL 


161 


$13,500,000 



A program to develop, test, and evaluate a 2*year associate 
degree type curriculum for biomedical equipment technicians was 
conducted in Texas to develop a set of curricular materials adaptable 
for use in nunerous other institutions and to form a prototype of 
procedures for systematic curriculum development in other health 
services and technically oriented occupations. 
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A computer-based vocational guidance system was developed by 
the American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, 

The program will first identify and catalog guidance learning units 
relevant to the full-range of vocations. Then, these new materials 
will be utilized in the guidance of a group of 9th grade students 
in participating schools. Two other general research projects in- 
cluded the development of generalizable educational curriculums in 
laser and electro-optical technology and an evaluation of the Re- 
search Coordinating Unit program. 

Support continued for the national vocational education research 
centers at Ohio State University and North Carolina State University, 
During fiscal year 1968 the Ohio center held several research 
dissemination workshops and information seminars* issued many new 
publications, contracted for additional planning studies, and continued 
ongoing research and development projects. New publications include 
Worker Adjustment; Youth in Transition from School to Work and 
Implications of Women j s Work Patterns for Vocational and Technical 
Education , Research was continued on the development of a model to 
evaluate State programs of vocational ’and technical education, a 
study concerning the developing of occupational goals by disadvantaged 
junior high school students, and a national survey of the training 
and functions of guidance counselors in vocational education. 

The North Carolina State University Center for Occupational 
Education was operating 6-year programs whose major elements were: 
research, project evaluation, research development, research train- 
ing, and service and conference programs. 

Highlights of the research program curing fiscal year 1968 
were: an economic study of occupational education in community 

colleges and technical institutes, occupational education in areas 
of social and economic transition, and occupational education and 
community politics--a study of factors underlying program stability 
and change. 

The evaluation program concentrated on the evaluation of a 
project entitled "Concerted Services in Training and Education in 
Rural Areas" and in the development of a plan for the accreditation 
of occupational education institutions. The research development 
program explored potential research and evaluation projects, and 
the research training program was a predoctoral and postdoctoral 
research intern program to develop research competencies. The 
services and conferences piogram ran short term seminars and institutes 
to disseminate information and new techniques and to stimulate new 
research. 

The Research Coordinating Unit (RCU) has become an integral 
part of State research. Originally conceived as coordinators for 
q search and demonstration act ivitics--duties which all 47 perform 
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more than adequately- -RCU ' s have in some cases done even more* 

Arizona in particular had an active RCU that initiated, planned, 
and developed increasing amounts of vocational research; designed 
and operated an automatic processing system for student and other 
vocational education data; administered a stipend program to en- 
courage master and doctoral theses in vocational research; and 
developed a State plan for vocational research. 

Other RCU's converted student reporting, enrollment, and follow- 
up data into simple data processing operations. Almost all have 
conducted State- and countywide surveys of employment, attitudes, 
education, and income. In Connecticut, for example, the RCU conducted 
or sponsored studies of graphic arts occupations, predictive testing 
as a selection method for entering vocational-technical school 
students, and vocational school applicants; it also attempted to 
measure the impact of research and the extent in which research 
findings are implemented . The Nevada RCU conducted a series of 
studies on the vocational education problems of the counties. In 
Washoe County, for example, a four-part study was conducted; part 
1 dealt with dropouts over a 7-year period, part 2 treated the 
vocational and professional interests of currently enrolled students, 
part 3 analyzed course offerings, and part 4 studied the county 
employment situation. 

As a whole, State research in vocational and technical educa- 
tion during fiscal year 1968 enabled administrators to create more 
relevant programs with more up-to-date teaching methods, set 
reasonable objectives, and establish necessary priorities. The 
number of personnel, the number of projects, and the amount of 
funding have all lncreased--but not enough. There is a need for 
still greater activity not only across the board, but especially 
in a few specific areas such as aid to the disadvantaged and the 
newer vocational education programs in the health, technical, and 
home economics fields, as well as public and human services. 



GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

Vocational guidance and counseling programs were given greater 
financial support and emphasis during fiscal year 1968 than ever 
before. Combined State, local, and Federal expenditures for vocational 
guidance and counseling activities increased from a total of about 
s>2.2 million during fiscal year 1964 to a total of about $18.9 million 
during fiscal year 1968. As a proportion of combined expenditures 
for all vocational education purposes (apart from construction and 
work-study) the amounts expended for vocational guidance and counsel* 
ing represent an increase from *7 percent for fiscal year 1964 to 
1,9 percent for fiscal year 1968, For fiscal year 1967 alone, this 
^ >roportion was 1*19 lercent. Between 1967 and 1968, expenditure of 
ederal vocational education funds for guidance and counseling 
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increased 53*2 percent from $2,866,233 to $4,390,861, and expenditures 
of State and local vocational education funds increased 57,9 percent 
from $9,166,455 to $14,474,749, 

Although the guidance and counseling needs of all enrolled and 
prospective vocational education students cannot be adequately met 
wi^fc expenditures of this magnitude, the increases reported indicate 
that greater efforts were being made to close the gap* State depart- 
ments of education added additional staff and expanded programs and 
services in vocational counseling and guidance, particularly sponsorship 
of many conferences, inservice training institutes, and publications 
to upgrade professionals and update materials. Vocational guidance 
and counseling personnel also tried to increase their coordination 
with business and Industry as wall as community groups who possessed 
information about job requirements and opportunities, so that services 
might be more relevant to current needs. Also, many new or innovative 
ideas and concepts relating to career development were incorporated 
into experimental programs. 

State coordinators and supervisors for vocational guidance 
and counseling provided leadership and direction for increasing the 
extent a\l Improving the quality of guidance and counseling services. 
They sponsored and promoted conferences, visitations, and many other 
activities. 

In some States, new positions for professionally qualified 
guidance and counseling staff were established at the State level, 
Vocational guidance consultants in Illinois 1 State staff held three 
1-day regional conferences for coordinators and other interested 
school personnel, distributed packets of information to orient 
personnel to State vocational education programs, and assisted the 
development of plans for improving and extending local school 
vocational guidance services. 

Most States also provided inservice training to help strengthen 
the knowledge and competence of school counselors, teschers, and 
other personnel through an increasing number and variety of seminars, 
workshops, institutes, and conferences which addressed themselves 
to the needs of vocational guidance and career development* The 
Arizona State department of education, for example, conducted a 
summer workshop for counselors in career development and occupational 
information in an effort to provide firsthand, accurate information 
about the world of work. In Georgia, monthly 1-day inservice con- 
ferences for counselors were provided throughout fiscal year 1968. 

At these conferences counselors considered in detail the guidance 
services needed for students in area vocational high schools and 
made plans for their implementation. Eastern Michigan University 
operated a 2-week summer graduate level workshop for 20 secondary 
school guidance counselors. It Included a visitation program for 
participants to Detroit area businesses and industries to acquaint 
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then with amployroent procedures, entry level occupations, and 
personnel policies relating to entry workers. The visits were 
augmented by speakers from education and business and industry. 

An increasing variety of publications and other information 
materials for orientational, motivational, or reference use by 
students, school personnel, or parents were developed and dissem- 
inated by many State departments. Georgia developed a film entitled 
The Futu re, which describes the need for skilled workers and ways in 
which skills are developed through vocational programs in secondary 
and area voca tional-technical schools* A set of nine 30-minute 
television programs on vocational guidance were developed to present 
over the educational television network. These were to help students 
understand some of the basic problems of career choice and provide 
information regarding vocational education opportunities in Georgia. 

A consultant in New York developed a guidance manual fo>* the 
use of counselors in Area Occupational Centers and elsewhere. New 
York also developed and distributed a publication, Getting Your 
Career into Orbit Through Educat io n and Training , to public junior 
high schools. This booklet, intended for use by counselors in 
group guidance sessions, presented five case studies which portrayed 
careers as they progressed. It emphrviized that successful careers 
were the result of personal development and opportunity. Also, the 
second issue of G RIST (Guidance Research Information Service Tally), 
with reports on relevant research, was published and distributed to 
counselor educators and contributors In New York during the year. 

Fiscal year 1968 was alBO characterized by expansion in efforts 
to Improve both comr, unicat ion and cooperative involvement between 
the vocational guidance, counseling, and placement activities of the 
schools and the resources of the community, such as employers, labor 
unions, employment services, community action agencies, and other 
public and private organizations. Many conferences held during the 
year tried to involve groups outside of education. Georgia received 
considerable cooperation and support from the State Chamber of Commerce 
in holding TECH [AYS in its schools, a statewide coordinated effort 
to promote Job placement for vocational students. 

Many new or innovative experimental, pilot, and special emphasis 
projects vaie planned or initiated during 1968. A group of vocational 
teachera, vocational guidance counselors from area and comprehensive 
high schools, and the State employment service In Kentucky met at a 
community college for a 2-veek program, conducted by the vocational 
guidance teacher educator from the University of Kentucky! to design 
a model vocational guidance program to serve a 10-county area. 

Bight guidance and counseling demonstration projects were 
Initiated in New York during fiscal year 1968 In cooperation with 
the State Division of Occupational Education Supervision. In one 
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project, vocational education research funds were used to support 
innovations in adult vocational guidance. In another, a followup 
of dropouts and former students was implemented, leading to the 
establishment of an evening high school with special emphasis on 
attracting dropouts to complete high school requirements. 

In January 1968, with the support and cooperation of State 
directors of vocational education and State directors and super- 
visors of guidance, the U.S. Office of Education- Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, organized and conducted a 
"National Conference on the Development of State Programs for 
Vocational Guidance. 11 This conference, held in Washington, D.C., 
provided opportunities for both State vocational education agencies 
and State guidance and counseling agencies to review their needs for 
strengthening the vocational aspects of guidance and counseling, and 
to review their own program activities in vocational guidance in 
the light of the vocational guidance development needs and activities 
of other States. The conference focused on (1) identification of 
areas of move or less common attention or neglect in vocational 
guidance program development, and (2) exploration of opportunities 
for mutual assistance among States and for increasingly constructive 
State-Federal relationships. In this action oriented conference, 
participants from ,f l States worked to produce task force reports and 
recommendations on (1) essentials of an effective State program for 
strengthening the vocational aspects of guidance and counseling, and 
(2) role, functions, and resources essential to the U.S, Office of 
Education for helping the Stcceo to develop and implement their pro- 
grams for strengthening the vocational aspects of guidance and 
counseling. A team of participant observers who evaluated this 
conference concluded that the concept of these task forces and their 
resultant contributions were a major strength and achievement of the 
conference , 



WORK -STUDY 

The work-study program provides financial assistance through 
part-time employment in public institutions for students aged 15 to 
20 who are enrolled full time in vocational education programs. 

This assistance promotes equality of educational opportunity by 
enabling students to earn some monev while attending school; Its 
prime objective is to keep in school many youths who have economic 
problems and who would otherwise become dropouts. Work-study not 
only helps to reduce the number of school dropouts, but also lessens 
the need for expensive supplementary manpower programs for students 
leaving school without occupational skills. 

. i 

In many cases, the work-study program provides socially disad- 
vantaged youths with their first experience in obtaining and holding 
a Job. A sound concept of work* good work habits and attitudes, and 
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understanding of the reason for work are benefits which all par- 
ticipants may receive. Many students learn work skills of great 
value to their career development: work-study students are employed 

part time as library assistants, physical education aides, clerk- 
typists, appliance repairmen, and in other public service capacities. 

Texas reported that 75.1 percent of work-study students were 
placed in jobs closely related to their vocational objectives, 
followup of graduates in Oklahoma indicated that most students found 
employment in occupations relating to their work-stcdv experience. 

Federal expenditures for work-study programs in fiscal year 1968 
totaled $8,140,249, increasing slightly over the $7,838,385 expended 
during fiscal year 1967. Total State and local expenditures did not 
increase significantly either-rising from $3,506,301 in 1967 to 
$3,565,387 in 1968. (See ;able 32.) The suspension of program 
development resulted primarily from uncertainty regarding Federal 
funding and the allocation of funds late in the school year. 

Placing responsibility for the work-study program in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps of the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 
caused part of the problem. Although the OEO eventually transferred 
$10 million to the U.S. Office of Education for the continued 
administration of the program through vocational education, uncertainty 
at the State level made program implementation difficult. Many 
States finally used the funds for summer work-study programs; other 
States set up small programs during the school year using scarce State 
funds which were expanded when Federal monies were made available. 

Many students ne ding financial assistance were unable to 
parcicipate in work-study because of reduction or cancellation of 
programs; total student participation throughout the Nation decreased 
in number from 50,041 in 1967 to 37,008 in 1968. Illinois reported 
that if funds had been adequately provided in fiscal year 1968, 

10,000 students in £Q0 school districts could have taken part in 
work-study programs, instead of the 2,500 served in 114 districts 
that year. Louisiana reported that 340 schools were eligible for 
work-study but only 54 participated, due to the uncertainty of 
Federal funding. In Nebraska alone 2,006 needy students were denied 
financial assistance; many had to drop out of school before completing 
their vocational training. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) inschool program has objectives 
similar to work-study, but in some cases different requirements for 
eligibility. One major difference is the limiting of NYC programs 
to high school students, preventing postsecondary students from par- 
ticipating. The two programs also vary In cost; although the average 
cost per work-study enrollee was $305 {Federal share at $ 297 ), the 
average cost per enrollee of the NYC lnschool program was $722 
(Federal share at $ 650 ). Lastly, 97.7 percent of Federal funds in 
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the work-study program were used for student compensation, while 
only 2,3 percent were used for administrative costs. In the more 
complex NYC inschool program, administrative costs vere much higher. 



FACILITIES 

Shortage or obsolescence of facilities created serious obstacles 
to the development and expansion of vocational ecucation. In recogni- 
tion of this problem, the Congress authorized expenditures of Federal 
funds for construction of area vocational facilities in the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 to assist States in meeting the cost of construct- 
ing adequate vocational schools and facilities. Congress also provided 
funds for constructing vocational facilities through the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 and the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965. 

Largely because of this Federal legislation, total local. State, 
and Federal expenditures for construction increased substantially, 
as indicated in table E, During fiscal year 1968, combined expenditures 
for construction amounted to approximately $279 million, an increase 
of 12 percent over 1967, During the 4-year period of fiscal year 1965 
through fiscal year 1968, 1,230 construction projects received over 
$806 million in assistance from local, State, and Federal sources. 

The expenditures made so far reduced past deficiencies but did not 
adequately meet the need for the development of facilities to match 
expansion of programs. In order to provide enough facilities to keep 
pace with population growth, increased effort and support for construc- 
tion will be necessary. 



A total of 375 separate projects were funded under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 during fiscal year 1968. The projects were of 
four kinds? (1) expansion, (2) remodeling, (3) construction of a new 
building or buildings at an existing area vocational school, and (4) 
construction of a new building or buildings constituting a new area 
school. See table F for breakdown by type of project. The type of 
schools participating in these projects included: 93 specialized high 

schools (vocational or technical); 137 vocational education departments 
of comprehensive high schools; 50 vocational departments of divisions 
of a Junior or community college , college, or university; and 95 area 
vocational and technical schools. Several schools were involved in 
more than one p-oject. 



The Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 authorized 
supplementary Federal funds for the development and improvement of the 
educational, health, and transportation facilities in the Appalachian 
region, which covers 13 States and stretches from parts of New York 
to Mississippi* AppalachM is home for almost 10 percent of the total 
population of the Jnited States. 



From 1965 through 1968, about $140 million, equal to 30.6 percent 
2 if the Appalachia funds, were used for the construction of vocational 
aDmssa i nd technical facilities* (See table E«) 

J m 
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* Approximately $70 million in State and local matching funds not included in the 
facilities construction figures in the appendix is included in :hese figures . 
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in 1967 actually increased the authorization of Federal funds for 
building and equipping new vocational and technical training facilities 
in Appalachia from $16 million for the first 2 years of the program 
to $26 million for the next 2 years. During fiscal year 1968, 97 
separate projects received funding under the act, totaling about $20.7 
million. Together with additional local, State, and Federal funding 
provided under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, about $88.8 million 
were expended on these projects. 



TABLE F 

TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 



Type Number 

Expansion 68 
New building/existing school 142 
Remodeling 40 
New building/new school 125 



TOTAL 375 

Before the Appalachia act, that part of the country was unable to 
participate in many Federal assistance programs because the region was 
too poor to coroe up with the local and State funds needed to match 
Federal dollars as required by most Federal programs. The Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, for example, requires 50 percent matching by the 
States for Federal funds. Through supplementary legislation, districts 
in Appalachia may apply for funds provided under the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act to meet up to 80 percent of the total project 
cost* 



The Public Works and Economic Development Act of 1965 (EDA) authorized 
the Secretary of Commerce to make grants and loans to States, political 
subdivisions, Indian tribes, and private or public nonprofit organiza- 
tions associated with public works and the development of facilities 
locat'd in redevelopment areas and development centers. A portion of 
these funds would be allocated for the construction of vocational educa- 
tion facilities 

The basic purpose of the act was to create, directly or indirectly, 
new opportunities for long-term employment and economic growth. 

Eligible projects in designated areas received direct grants from EDA 
of up to 50 percent of the total project costs. If an area did not 
meet this 50 percent matching requirement from State and local funding 
sources, it could reapply to the Secretary of Commerce for a supple- 
mentary grant in addition to the direct grant. For the purpose of 
making supplementary grants, EDA classified all eligible areas accord- 
ing to the degree of economic need into three groups with maximum 
total grants oi up to 60, 70, or 80 percent. 
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During fiscal year 1968, 12 States were allocated a total of 
$14.4 million under EDA for the construction of vocational educa- 
tion facilities. The funds supported 23 EDA projects, four of which 
also received funds under the Vocational Education Acu of 1963, 
amounting to $1.19 million. 





CHAPTER V: 
ADMINISTRATION 



CHAPTER V: ADMINISTRATION 



State and Federal systems of organization and operation had to 
be redirected and, in many cases, restructured to meet the high 
quality of administration and leadership required in implementing 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. This was largely because of 
the new emphasis on the vocational education needs of people, rather 
than on the manpower requirements of business and industry, which 
have traditionally dictated program emphasis and direction. Achiev- 
ing this end required much stronger administrative control, more 
dynamic leadership, and closer coordination of national requirements 
and priorities with State and local program needs than sometimes 
existed In the past. 

By 1968 c^ icrete evidence that most of the States were respond- 
ing to provide the type of leadership and admiais trat ion required for 
program improvement and expansion was clear in State reports. While 
some States continued to operate under traditional occupational 
headings in their administrative structures, many developed new 
functional organizations and more flexible staffing patterns. Wide 
use of advisory councils with representatives from all interests 
assisted administrators and supervisors in developing programs to 
meet changing manpower requirements and the needs of various groups 
to be served in the State, 

Cooperation between the staff of the State board for vocational 
education and staffs of other agencies and institutions as well as 
between different disciplines within vocational education also in- 
creased flexibility in program development and responsiveness to 
State and local needs. One area of concern was the relationship 
with the State employment service. Several States reported that 
particularly good support had been received, while others indicated 
that lack of data from their State employment service continued to 
create some problems in administering programs. 

Almost all States reported increased legislative interest in 
and support for developing vocational education. Legislation was 
passed in some States which sffected State programs vocational 
education directly* 

Inadequate data on employment trends and needs and on popula- 
tion groups influenced several States to add staff to coordinate 
with private industry in determining manpower needs and job opportu- 
nities; others added staff to develop data systems for program infor- 
mation. 

Administering programs In consonance with the act of 1963 at the 
Federal level involved many of the same problems experienced by State 
and local administrators. Data analysis and evaluation, for example, 
were two areas requiring considerably greater effort. 
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The reorganization of the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, USOE, in .Tune 1968 was a positive step taken at the 
national level to provide a more functional organizational structure 
in light of the new congressional mandate. The reorganization 
established four branches; planning and evaluation, program develop- 
ment, pilot and demonstration, and program services, permitting in- 
creased concentration of staff in areas required to achieve the goals 
outlined in the act of 1963. 



As required under the provisions of the act of 1963 and accompany- 
ing regulations, each State board submits a State plan for vocational 
education for approval by the U.S. Office of Education. The State 
plan constitutes a contractual agreement with the Office of Education 
and sets forth the basic policies and procedures under which programs 
will be administered and conducted in each State, At the beginning 
of each year, States submit to the national office for approval a 
document entitled Projected Program Activities describing the State's 
annual projection of program activities based upon the identified 
manpower requirements and the vocational education needs of groups 
to be serve 3* At the end of each fiscal year each State, is required 
to compile and submit to the U,S, Office of Education annual descrip- 
tive, fiscal, and statistical reports of program activities and 
accomplishments. These reports are the primary source of data for 
the present ann \al report for vocational education published by the 
U*S, Office of Education. 

Purposes for which Federal funds may be used include any pro- 
grams preparing people for gainful employment ox for homemaking. 
Programs could include: 

o Vocational education for persons attending high school 

o Vocational education for persons who have completed or 
left high school and who are available for full-time 
study in preparation for entering the labor market 

o Vocational education for persons who have already entered 
the labor market and who need training or retraining to 
achieve stability or advancement in employment 

o Vocational education for persons who have academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps that prevent them from 
succeeding in the regular vocational education program 

o Construction of area vocational education school facilities 
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o Ancillary services and activities to assure quality in 
vocational education programs, such as teacher training 
and supervision, program evaluation, special demonstration 
and experimental programs, development of instructional 
materials, and State administration and leadership, 
including periodic evaluation of State and local vocational 
education programs and services in light of information 
regarding current and projected manpower needs and job 
opportunities 



ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING 

State efforts to clarify administrative functions and responsi- 
bilities under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 resulted in many 
reorganizations of State and local staffs. No uniform trend was 
evident in reorganizations, but many States have reassigned staff 
along functional lines rather than by alinement with traditional 
occupational categories or services. Reorganization by function 
typically included categories such as: administrative activities, 

program planning and evaluation, program operations, and ancillary 
or supporting services. Under this kind of structure, the State 
staff may bring all available resources to bear in order to respond 
more effectively to the spirit and intent of the Federal legislation. 

One trend which did seen to be emerging was development of 
administrative agencies with responsibility for administering voca- 
tional education programs at the postsecondary level* Several States 
indicated some concern by vocational education staffs over possible 
lack of control over posteecondary programs for which they were 
accountable to the Federal Government. 

The National Advisory Council in its first report to tne Congress 
reviewed the administration of vocational education during the 2 
year 8 the Vocational Education Act of 1963 had been in effect* The 
report acknowledged the vastly enlsrged repons ibilities of vocational 
administrators under the act and recommended substantial addition? of 
staff it every l^.vel and increased appropriations for administrative 
salaries and expenses# The Council also cited the need for clearer 
lines of afainistrative responsibility at every level and for more 
extensive communication among the various groups to serve that purpose, 

The States reported many different types of reorganizations to 
meet the individual needs of each State* Illinois completed a 
thoroughly planned reorganization in 1968, which involved realine- 
oent of staff along the functional lines indicated above, as well as 
additional units <n research and fiscal and statistical services. 

Texas reported plans for a reorganization of administrative responsi- 
bilities to provide for effective communication of ideas between 
programs, a component of the entire vocational education effort in 
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the State. California continued to implement a regional concept 
in the organization and function of the State staff by assigning 
staff responsibility according to regions within the State, 

Kentucky also reorganized on a regional basis following two 
studies conducted in 1967. 

Besides the various fotms of reorganization adopted to meet 
new administrative tasks, State boards provided for the profes- 
sional preparation and development of administrative personnel 
and for the coordination of all vocational education programs 
through a series of training programs for State and local super- 
visors, teacher trainers, and administrators. In 1968 over one- 
third of the States reported a schedule of workshops, conferences, 
and seminars for improving administration as well as attendance 
at regional and national meetings. State supervisors in Arizona 
conducted leadership development institutes and a 3-day retreat 
for State staff members, an experiment in the problem solving 
techniques of group interaction in areas of mutual concern and 
interest • 

Michigan offered a training program for local directors at 
the University of Michigan, followed by an internship in a local 
school system t Massachusetts announced that it would expand its 
special courses for potential State and local supervisors in 
order ':o insure the continued consolidation of administrative 
control on the local level. In Louisiana^ State regional meetings 
for all area vocational school directors and clerical staffs were 
devoted to fiscal and administrative procedures intended to improve 
reporting for subsequent evaluation and planning. 

Approximately one-third of the States planned to expand their 
administrative staffs in 1968 by using limited funds to hire new 
directors, supervisors, and specialists, Ohio, North Carolina, 

North Dakota, and California reported that expanded programs 
required a considerable increase in the number of local directors 
and supervisors. Arkansas, Illinois, and Texas planned to add 
a total of 39 professionals to their present staffs* Maine secured 
a program development specialist to coordinate aJl of the State's 
programs. 

Many States reported that State staff and supervisory positions 
were difficult to fill, largely because more attractive salaries 
and positions were available to qualified personnel in business and 
industry. Certain States reported approved or anticipated salary 
increases. Although these increases had been authorized by the 
State legislatures, the majority of these States felt that raises in 
salaries were not sufficient to reduce the drain on professional 
^rsonnel. 
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analysis and reporting 



Accurate and timely data is required for effective planning, 
evaluation, and fiscal control--three administrative functions 
vital to the continued growth and development of vocational educa- 
tion in any State, Intensified interest and involvement of new 
persons, organizations, and institutions in vocational education 
has h^d a significant impact on increasing data requirements for 
additional vocational education. Congress, State legislatures, 
and National and State Advisory Councils are asking for more valid, 
reliable evidence of results and accountability for funds spent. 

Many States have responded to the new data requirements by 
developing new or improved procedures and methods for the collecting, 
maintaining, and reporting of vocational education information. All 
States adopted the standard terminology for instructional programs 
and reported enrollments in accordance with the OE Code Taxonomy, 
Almost all States have placed administrative responsibility for voca- 
tional education information in the hands of one person or, where the 
statistical and fiscal functions are separated in a State, the 
responsibility has been assigned specifically within the several 
elements of the State staff. Where centralized reporting systems 
existed, the person with specific responsibility for reporting was 
increasingly being required to coordinate his activity with the total 
State information system. Many States were in various stages of 
developing totally automated data processing systems, but generally 
they had at least certain segments of their reporting systems com- 
puterized. 

Significant developments in data analysis and reporting were 
reported in some States, Arizona operated a d* ca processing systen 
which produced detailed vocational education information by county, 
and which included followup procedures for all progra; completions. 
Input forms, operational procedures, printouts, and data analysis 
techniques were designed and implemented in Arizona during the year* 

The State of Washington designed a followup procedure which 
lends itself to machine processing* The program provides for the 
use of an exit interview with each student plus a 5-year plan of 
contact with each student after leaving school. The State developed 
procedures, printed necessary forms, estimated cost of processing 
forms, and assigned responsibility for disseminating the results. 

Each local program participated in this activity as a regular part 
of State-local program operation* 



EVALUATION 
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Combined Federal, State, and local investments for vocational 
lucation approached $1 billion for programs serving over 7 million 
sreons. Such a high w~gnltude of investment in public funds carried 
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with it a concomitant requirement for a high degree of accountability 
on the part of all concerned. 

State reports reflect a greater tendency to measure program 
effectiveness at all levels against preestablished program objectives 
and the spirit and intent of supporting legislation, particularly 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. This most recent piece of 
legislation identified the major priorities and program emphases 
against which programs were to be evaluated* 

In addition to measuring program success or failure, evaluation 
must also provide a means for determining whether adequate programs 
are being planned for all potential groups of students in the community, 
particularly groups with special needs or socioeconomic handicaps. 
Vocational education must not only prepare persons for gainful, 
satisfying work in today 's expanding economy; it must also contribute 
to the solution of major national problems of dropouts, unemployment 
and underdevelopment, urban and rural poverty, and the intensified 
problems of metropolitan areas. The evaluation function is further 
complicated by the constant factor of rapid and complex economic, 
social, and technical changes, for program success must also be 
measured in terms of its relevancy and flexibility with respect to 
meeting these changes. 

Evaluation administrators in State and national offices and in 
research centers were starting to formulate the kinds of questions 
vital to obtaining the types of quantitative, qualitative, and descrip- 
tive information needed for evaluation. It is now being recognized 
that quantitative data, no matter how thoroughly gathered and inter- 
related, must be supplemented by qualitative information and descrip- 
tive reports of changes and developments. Likewise, States are see- 
ing the resulting evaluative data as an essential tool in the overall 
planning process. 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Education in 1968, in its 
evaluation of the outcomes of the act of 1963, criticized State and 
national administrators for failing to develop adequate criteria and 
techniques of evaluation. The Council found the existing national 
and State reporting systems inadequate for the purposes of evaluation, 
and it recommended that the Office of Education devise a new system 
of State reports which could serve as a basis for evaluation and not 
merely for purposes of regulation and reporting. 

Some States reported continued efforts to improve their system 
of evaluation, by appointing committees to revise or deve'^p more 
effective instruments of evaluation and by making more deixnite 
requirements for evaluation at the local level. Delaware reported 
that an evaluation requirement had been built into every request for 
a special project. Several States found difficulty in developing 
O implementing a simple method of systematic evaluation, coordinated 
ERIC h the rest of their tasks. 
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Some States, including Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Wyoming, and the District of Columbia, assigned members of their State 
staff with responsibility for coordinating evaluation throughout the 
State. Other States augmented their resources for evaluation by in- 
stalling or leasing a data processing system. Several States used 
staff and data resources already available in their Research Coordi- 
nating Units and delegated responsibility for evaluation to them. 

Some States reported that their own evaluation efforts had been en- 
hanced by participating with other States in cooperative evaluation 
projects under the direction of the University of California and 
Michigan State University. Louisiana indicated interest in a 
voluntary accreditation of vocational schools located in the Southern 
States, a movement sponsored by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. 



One of the primary steps in building an effective system of 
evaluation reported during the year has been a careful followup of 
graduates of vocational education programs. Several States reported 
efforts to improve their methods of fojllowup as well as their methods 
of evaluating the information obtained by this technique. The 
evaluative problem presented by followup studies was clearly outlined 
in a report from the State of Washington* This report pointed out a 
kind of evaluation based on followup of graduates is more nearly a 
rationalization after the fact. It went on to say that this kind of 
rationalization will usually endorse any given vocational program as 
being desirable and needed if all of the students enrolled in such a 
program are subsequently employed. The Washington report stated 
further that the direct contribution of a vocational education pro- 
gram to successful employment often is not given much consideration. 

Of extreme importance is the fact that States are concluding 
tlat the mere tabulation of completions and placements should not be 
accepted as the sole reliable index of the success or failure of 
vocational education programs. Many of the States have gone outside 
their own vocational education staffs and enlisted the objective 
evaluations of persons and groups not directly involved in administra- 
tion, supervision, or instruction. 



Minnesota, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico all used 
some form of standardized testing to help them evaluate their programs. 
Georgia announced a study--supported by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and the Educational Testing Service at Princeton--with the 
purpose of evaluating admissions criteria in terms of students' success 
in the area vocational-technical schools and of developing a new test 
battery for the purpose of predicting students' probable success. 

Some States used approval and accreditation by national medical and 
nursing associations as one form of evaluation. A few States contracted 
with professional consulting firms for an evaluation of their pro- 
grams, Several States reported closer cooperation with State employ- 
ent service studies and projections as another means of evaluation, 
ther States enlisted the aid of experts and employers in devising a 
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more effective followup of graduates. Both New Hampshire and Puerto 
Rico depended primarily on the observations and recommendations of 
employers who evaluated graduates on the job. The same method was 
used in a clinical setting for graduates of health programs in Florida. 

Probably the most widespread form of outside evaluation reported 
during fiscal 1968 was the use of advisory councils , composed of 
experts from business and industry. Nearly all the States reported 
some evaluative activity conducted by State and local advisory councils. 
Representative of such activity was Nebraska, where industrial experts 
met with department heads in one s 1, reviewed all programs, and 
made recommendations for improvement . One effect of this close work- 
ing relationship was higher placement in the industries represented 
by the experts. 



STATE AND OTHER ADVISORY COUNCILS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

In almost all States the State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education meets several times each year to advise the State staff for 
vocational education on matters relating to the development, improve- 
ment, and expansion of vocational and technical education. In 
Nebraska, for example, the State Advisory Council, along with th3 
State director for vocational education, reviewed the programs in 
each occupational area during fiscal year 1968, giving special 
attention to innovative happenings. The Nebraska Council also re- 
viewed and made recommendations relating to the problems involved 
in expanding post high school vocational education in the State and 
the emerging role of the junior college in vocational-technical 
education. 

The State Advisory Council in Minnesota played a similar role 
during fiscal year 1968. Thin Council reviewed progress reports 
of the various State supervisors of vocational education programs. 

They also reviewed the State staff's study of post high school voca- 
tional education and a special evaluation report concerning the State 
vocational education program. 

The State and local advisory councils are being used increasingly 
for many different purposes. Many States have advisory councils in 
every occupation* i area composed of members from the educational, 
buslnessa and coununity groups, which help identify Job opportunities 
und requirements, develop up-to-date curriculum and instructional 
materials, and serve to strengthen the State department in the areas 
of work experience and Job placement, in particular* 

Many local advisory councils have been establlF v 2 d for the 
purpose of assisting in the areas of curriculum development, program 
claiming and evaluation, the development of facilities and equipment, 
iblic relations activities* For example, in Texas all local 
l\l L La which have been approved to conduct vocational education 
™p5S^?aras are required to establish vocational advisory comnittees 
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which advise schools in matters pertaining to up-to-date curriculum and 
instruction as well as in facilities and equipment and the adminis- 
tration of programs. 

Many adult programs, especially in larger educational centers, 
use advisory committees for the establishment and maintenance of new 
course offerings. In California, for instance, some of the large 
adult centers have ovar 30 business advisory committees working on 
adult business education courses. 

In Minnesota, an advisory committee on data processing management 
was formed in fiscal year 1968 to develop electronic data processing 
courses for teachers and students at the secondary level. This 
conmittee also developed a presentation to acquaint students with the 
occupational possibilities in the field of data processing. 



Many State legislatures drafted measures which directly affected 
vocational education* Fennsyivania authorized up to $40 million for 
construction of area vocational-technical schools. The State also 
increased its support for postsecondary education by alloting $1.2 
million to counties operating postsecondary pragrams in area vocational 
technical centers or approved postsecondary school centers. South 
Carolina appropriated $1 million for constructing and equipping area 
vocational centers. 

Laws were passed by some States which required the Initiation 
of additional vocational education prrgrams to enable effective 
implementation. The Virginia General Assembly, for example, exacted 
a compulsory school attendance law requiring students to remain in 
school until age 17. Implications were that local school officials 
in Virginia would probably Increase the number of vocational courses 
for students with special needs, since fewer would be dropping out 
of school. A lav passed in Wisconsin established licensing require* 
ments for water and wastewater plants, creating a need for new voca- 
tional training programs. The Wisconsin State board cooperated with 
the Division of Resource Development in developing such a program. 

Several States appointed legislative ceuxnlttees to study the 
State program of vocational and technical education. In West Virginia 
an Interim committee of the House examined the status of vocational, 
technical, and adult education in tbt State. The committee then 
assigned the State board this task &nd authorized funds for a study 
by the Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, including 
provision for t'ua use of out-of-State consultants to determine needs, 
strengths, and weaknesses of the present program, particularly with 
aspect to the financial effort required to develop a program of high 
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The Education Committee of the Texas House of Representatives 
appointed a subcommittee to investigate the status and needs of 
vocational education in Texas. A subcommittee, in cooperation with 
a similar Senate committee, gathered data concerning adequacy of 
program administration, teacher recruitment, training, and certi- 
fication, State financing, the role of Federal and State grants- 
in-aid, and types and adequacy of programs offered. 

The Legislative Research Committee in North Dakota's House 
studied vocational education during the interim period between 
sessions. The subcommittee on education of that Conmittee toured 
vocational facilities in Minnesota, as well as North Dakota, to 
gain background in comparable programs. 

Legislation which reorganized State administrative structures 
had great importance for vocational education in those States where 
this action was taken. Rhode Island's legislature passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the director of the budget to take all preliminary 
steps toward inaugurating a State program planning and budgeting 
system. This step will have a major effect on the State-local 
administrative system for vocational education. 



Maine merged all the State colleges of the University of Maine 
under one administrative board, but left post secondary vocational- 
technical institutes under the control of the State board of edu- 
cation. Nebraska legislators worked on a bill to create a Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education, including all postsecondary vocational 
education programs. The Mississippi State Legislature voted to in- 
crease all teachers' salaries by $1,000, across the board. 



In Georgia legislation was passed which established a supplemental 
program providJng special, "quick start" training to meet employ- 
ment needs of new and expanding industries. The program will be 
administered by the State board of education, assisted by an Industry 
Services Advisory Committee. The State Director for Vocational Edu- 
cation will serve as secretary of the Advisory Committee. 



In several States, both the State legislature and the State 
board acted to consolidate the administration and supervision of 
postsecondary education, with particular emphasis on an expanded role 
for vocational-technical education within the system. Some States 
appropriated funds for community colleges, conditional upon evidence of 
substantial offerings in vocational-technical education. With 
community colleges growing nationally at the rate of one per week 
and with great demand for postsecondary vocational programs in almost 
every occupational area, the States 1 efforts to consolidate at that 
level were understandable . 
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Colorado's general assembly passed a bill establishing a Board 
O Community Colleges and Occupational Education. This legislation 
s designed to strengthen vocational -technical education programs 
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in existing 2-year colleges and to assure that similar institutions 
in the future would establish balanced curriculuir.s with both academic 
and vocational-technical programs* Connecticut reported plans for 
removing the Bureau of Technical Institutes from under the Division 
of Vocational Education and making it the Division of Technical 
Colleges, This new Division will have the State board of education 
as its board of trustees and will be a constituent unit of the 
Commissioner for Higher Education. 
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Pennsylvania amended its junior college foundation formula by 
providing increased support for vocational- technical education. 
Virginia^ general assembly also provided the State Board for 
Community Colleges with increased funds for vocational- technical 
education* Consultants in agriculture and office education were 
appointed in Florida to work mainly with junior colleges. A number 
of community colleges in Maryland have added Deans or Directors of 
Technical and Continuing Education to their staffs. Legislative 
or administrative efforts in support of a balanaced and coordinated 
system of postsecondary programs were also reported by Arizona, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Utah. 



THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



A National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, authorized 
by the Vocational Education Act of 1963, was established in 1966 
and chfrged with the responsibility of reviewing and evaluating 
vocational and technical education programs and reporting its find- 
ings and recommendations for improvement to Congress. 



The following persons were appointed to serve as members on the 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education: 



Martin Essex, Chairman 
ColumbtJ, Ohio 

Rupert N. Evans 
Urbana, 111. 



Lela O'Toole 

Stillwater, Okla. 

Charles W. Patrick 
San Diego, Calif. 



Janes T. Harris 
New York, N.Y. 



Otto Pragan 

Washington, D,C, 



ERIC 
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Malcola C. Hunt 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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Leonard H. Rosenberg 
Baltimore, Md. 



John W. Let s on G. Vanney Stewart 

Atlanta, Gn* , Huntsville, Tex. 

Garth L. Mangua Don M. Thonas 

Washington, D.C, ^ . , . 4 Detroit, Mich. 



Melvin L» Barlow, Director, Administrative Staff 
George Champion, Assistant Director, Administrative Staff 
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The General Report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation, entitled Vocational Education: The Bridge Between Han and 

His Work , was submitted to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on December 1, 1967, Highlights and recommendations and 
the full report were published by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in March 1968. Many of the recommendations of this 
report were incorporated into provisions of proposed legislation 
for vocational education. 



Findings of the National Advisory Council included an identifi 
cation of the following educational needs: 

o No longer can the emphasis be on matching the best 
roan with an existing job; it must be placed on pro- 
viding a suitable job for each man or equipping the 
roan to fill a suitable job 

o Less emphasis must he placed on manpower as an 
economic resource and more on employment as a 
source of income and status for workers and their 
families 

o The opportunity must be provided to improve the 
individual's employment status and earnings and 
to help him adapt to a changing economic environ- 
ment and an expanding economy 

o Career consciousness must be integrated throughout 
the schools in order to enlarge the number of 
options and alternatives for individual pupils-- 
both in terms of occupations and higher education 

o The study of the world of work is a valid part of 
education for all children--it documents for youth 
the necessity of education both academic and 
vocational 

Critical issues which the council felt must be faced included: 



o Interrelated objectives of manpower training: 



- Training for employability 

- Training for the disadvantaged 

- Training or retraining to improve skills 

- Training to break skill bottlenecks 




Evaluation of the cooperative training responsibilities 
of public agencies and private employers 

Relative merits of inschool and on-the-job training 
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o Importance of both work and training in work training 
programs 

o Rapidly increasing number of Federal, local, and private 
training programs often designed to serve the same groups 

o New methods needed to find, reach, and motivate more of 
the unemployed who should undertake training 

o Evaluation of the effectiveness of existing training 
programs 



NATIONAL LEGISLATION 

The report of the National Advisory Council in 1968 concluded with 
several recommendations for legislative changes designed to improve 
vocational-technical education. In March 1968, the Administration 
introduced to Congress a bill containing several amendments to the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, many of them incorporating the 
recommendations of the National Advisory Council. Among the recommenda- 
tions included in the proposed amendments were the following: 

o Administrative complexities should be reduced by 
combining all vocational education legislation 
into one act. The proposed legislation would 
consolidate in fiscal year 1970 existing authority 
for vocational education programs under the Smith- 
hughes Act of 1917, George-Barden Act of 1946, and 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 

o Innovation should be encouraged by contracts or 
grants between the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
and State boards, local educational agencies, 
and other public or nonprofit institutions. The 
proposed legislation makes provision for Such con- 
tracts or grants to pay all or part of the cost of 
(1) planning and developing or (2) establishing, 
operating, and evaluating exemplary programs and 
projects to broaden the occupational aspirations 
and opportunities of youths, especially those with 
acadmic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps 

o Specific funds and permanent authority should be 
provided to develop and operate new and expanded 
vocational education programs for persons who have 
academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps. The 
proposed legislation would require each State to 
expend for such programs a minimus of 15 percent of 
the State's total allotment 



o Vocational homemaking should be included in a 
separate section of the act with specific funding 
authorization. The legislation would give horn- 
making education a separate authorization of 
$15 million. Expenditures for home economics 
under the rest of the act would then be directed 
entirely to programs for gainful employment 

o The act should permit matching of the Federal allot- 
ment on a statewide rather than area-by-area or project- 
by-project basis. The bill would provide for overall 
statewide matching, which would allow more flexibility 
in that varying proportions of Federal funds could 
be used in matching State and local funds. This 
proposal would greatly benefit the poorer school 
districts and the large urban school systems within 
a State. The act would allow the State boards to 
initiate programs by investing up to 100 percent of 
Federal funds in a program. School districts in 
other areas of the State could provide the funds 
where local districts could not affort the matching 
dollars 

o To end the disharmony between the planning processes 
of the schools and the appropriation practices of 
Congress, provision should be made for States to 
receive allotments earlier in the calendar year and 
to spend funds through the succeeding fiscal year. 

The bill would provide that the leadtime and 
advance funding authority, included in the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 1967, would 
be broadened to include the exemplary programs in 
vocational education and the consolidated vocational 
education programs . . ; 

o Present State plane should be recognized as merely 
legal contracts between the Federal and State 
agencies and revised, together with the projected 
program of activities, which should become a 5-year 
plan subject to annual updating. Beginning in 
fiscal year 1970, every State would submit a 
5-year plan, specifying long-range objectives 
for vocational education in that State --to be 
supplemented and updated in the State plans for 
subsequent years so as to always extend over a 
5-year period. The State plan for each year ; 
would also contain an operational annual plan 
which would set forth detailed information for 
the school year and relate annual objective to 
the needs and objectives set forth in the 5-year plan 
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o An annual descriptive and analytical report on 
vocational education should be submitted to the 
Fresident and Congress by the U.S. Office of 
Education. The proposed bill would have a 
permanently established National Advisory Council 
review the administration and operation of voca- 
tional education programs > make recommendations 
with respect to them, and make annual reports 
of its findings and recommendations, including 
recommendations for changes in legislation 

o Each State should be required to conduct a 
periodic statewide review and evaluation of 
its vocational education program. The proposed 
bill would require the State Advisory Councils 
to submit an annual report, evaluating the 
effectiveness of vocational education programs, 
services, and activities carried out in the year 
under review in meeting the objectives set 
forth in the 5 -year program plan 



COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

Most State departments of education were involved in many 
cooperative activities with other public and private agencies u the 
conduct of the State vocational education programs during fiscal 
year 1968. State staffs have long realized that*a close relationship 
with the State branch of the U.S. Training ami Employment Service, 
for example, is essential to assure the relevance of ongoing and 
proposed vocational education programs to real labor market needs. 
Cooperation with Manpower Development and other poverty programs 
has been necessary in order to uncover duplication of effort and to 
assist in determining the most effective and efficient utilization 
of the public dollar. The State staffs coordinated and cooperated 
with many other State agencies in che health, welfare, and trans- 
portation fields, to mention a few. State staffs also worked 
closely with teachers 1 professional organizations, colleges and 
universities and special advisory committees. In Wisconsin, for 
example, the State staff held regular liaison meetings with represent- 
atives of secondary ant postsecondary vocational school systems and 
the State employment service. 

In the field of health occupational education, Connecticut re- 
ported close cooperation with other State agencies, such as the 
State Department of Health, the Connecticut Regional Medical Pro- 
gram, the Board of Nursing Examiners, the Connecticut Health Careers 
Council, the University of Connecticut, and the State Department of 
Labor. State staff in health occupational education benefited greatly 
from active participation with the State Consulting Committee which 
has a vide representation of health professionals. 
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In Michigan the State staff assigned to agricultural education 
worked with the Farm Bureau, the Michigan Electric Power Suppliers, 

Soil Conservation Service, Michigan Milk Producers, Michigan Live- 
stock Exchange, Michigan Department of Agriculture, and the Michigan 
Farm Power Equipment Association in planning and conducting many 
vocational education activities. 

Further evidence of State vocational education staffs cooperating 
with other agencies was found in New York and Washington, The 
Governor's Sumner Council Committee in New York, originally initiated 
to help avert unrest, was renewed as an all-year operation. Involved were 
the Departments of Education, Health, Social Welfare, Youth and Human 
Rights, Labor, Mental Health, and the Office of Economic Opportunity* 

In Washington, trade and industrial supervisors attended State 
Apprenticeship Committee meetings quarterly and met regularly wif:h 
representatives from the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, the 
Department of Employment Security, the State Apprenticeship Division, 
and the State Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The Occupational Training Center in Kentucky, an experimental 
project for school dropouts, has moved into Its second year of 
operation* The State Department of Education, the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Services, and Mental 
Health and Retardation Agency are cooperating on the project* 

State reports also indicated that a great t ajority of the local 
educational agencies cooperated and coordinated on a regular basis 
with private industry and public agencies on program planning, 
development, and operation. Teachers also worked frequently with 
advisory committees, State agencies and interested citizens in 
attempting to provide vocational education programs which were more 
relevant to the needs of business and industry and the groups to be 
served in the community* 



Efforts to develop and expand cooperative relationships between 
the U,S , Office of Education and other Federal and State agencies, 
and the many professional and trade associations in the various 
fields of vocational education, were continued in fiscal year 1968 . 
The U.S, Office of Education sought to keep these interested organi- 
zations informed of new developments on the national level and to 
involve them in the planning and implementation of vocational and 
technical programs all over the Nation* 

In the field of agriculture, for example, the Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, USOG, cooperated with representatives 
of the Departments of Labor, Commerce, and Agriculture, and other 
organizations in designing a major study to determine the number and 
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types of employees needed in the agribusiness fields. The Division 
cooperated with the Future Farmers of America and the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a nationwide program for 1970-71 entitled 
,r Building Our American Communities, 11 This program will familiarize 
students of vocational agriculture in both urban and rural areas 
with the occupational potentials and training needs of their 
communities in the field of agriculture and involve them in activities 
through direct community involvement. The Division also worked with 
organizations such as the Farm and Industrial Equipment Institute, 
the Feed Manufacturers Association, and the American Forestry Council 
in updating or developing new curriculums. 

The Federal staff was very active during the past year in the 
health occupations field* The Divisio- coordinated with about ‘80 
health organizations, such as the American Medical Association, the 
American Nurses Association, and the American Hospital Association. 

As new occupations in the health field emerged, new associations, 
such as the American Association for Inhalation Therapy, have been 
organized. It has been the Division's policy to provide assistance 
to these new associations. In addition, Division members served on 
the Advisory Conmittee of the National Health Council, r.^ asenting 
a great many health organizations which work together on major 
national issues and problems. Of particular interest to vocational 
education was the National Health Council’s decision during the year 
to take the initiative in developing a national youth organization 
in the health field. 



INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

Vocational education was not limited in fiscal year 1968 to a 
Federal-State-local involvement. Representatives of about 50 nations 
visited staff members of the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education. By informing them of new developments in vocational and 
technical education in the United States, foreign visitors were 
assisted in the evaluation of plans being made for the improvement 
and development of similar programs in their countries. Assistance 
was also given in connection with planning itineraries for visitors 
so they could observe selected occupational training programs in 
operation in the States. 

Members of the Division served as consultants to international 
agencies such as the International Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, UNESCO, the Agency for International 
Development , and the World Bank. Assistance was given in the recruit- 
ment of vocational education instructors and administrators for over- 
seas assignments. Counsel was given to these agencies in planning, 
developing, and evaluating vocational education programs overseas. 
Agricultural and labor attaches who were being sent to other nations were 
^riefed on new developments in vocational and technical education. 
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CHAPTER VI: UNMET NEEDS AND GOALS 



Considerable progress was made during fiscal year 1968 in meet- 
ing the overall goals set in the Vocational Education Act of 1963* 

The continuing large increases in financial commitments to vocational 
education in many States was concrete evidence of the greater efforts 
being made to redirect and expand programs in order to meet more fully 
the spirit and intent of the act* In anticipation of continued Federal 
funding and legislative changes, States reported excellent staff morale 
and made strong resolutions to move forward in expanding and improving 
programs* 

Many States made specific reference to increasing support for 
vocational education programs, given by business, industry, and 
contnunity groups, and considered as a major accomplishment of the 
program for the year* One outstanding feature cited was the full 
and active cooperation received from other State agencies and local 
governments, the State legislature, labor and management, school 
administrators, and the general public* 

Despite the many accomplishments documented in this report for 
fiscal year 1968, the States recognized that many urgent needs were 
still largely unmet, and programs to meet them must be pursued more 
vigorously in future years* For example, one major need cited by 
almost all States was for more relevant and accessible programs to 
serve the disadvantaged in both urban and rural areas* Further 
development and expansion of home economics for gainful employment 
and of pretechnical programs was mentioned also very frequently as 
a major unmet need* Quite a few States mentioned the need for more 
adult programs, because additional funds have been channeled into a 
secondary program expansion in recent years without corresponding 
development of adult vocational education. 

While perhaps 10 percent of the States reported considerable effort in 
and useful results from planning and evaluation, others decried the lack of 
resources and time to perform comprehensive planning and evaluation. A 
specific need mentioned in this area was for data systems which provide 
adequate information on manpower requirements and Job opportunities needed 
for developing long-range and annual plans, functional evaluation criteria, 
guidelines and instruments , and effective placement and followup programs. 

A few States indicated that they were making progress towards meet- 
ing their facility needs and were proposing to concentrate on program 
development. However, many others said they had not yet begun to meet 
existing program needs for classroom space and equipment* Various States 
with widely distributed populations made efforts to consolidate pro- 
grams aud facilities to maximire the availability and use of resources* 
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Almost every State expressed the need for more ancillary services 
and facilities. More State ctaff and more guidance personnel were 
cited as essential to further development and expansion of programs. 
Leadership development for administrators and supervisors as well as 
preservice and insarvice training for teachers and guidance counselors 
were other priority areas of concern. Other supportive services such 
as curriculum development and research were frequently mentioned, 
particularly in connection with the need to establish instructional 
materials and research centers. 



UNMET NEEDS IN OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS 

Expanded ancillary services are reported as the greatest need in 
almost every occupational area. Office occupations education has 
been experimenting with technological innovations such as the use 
of closed circuit television, simulated instructional methods, and 
the block-time approach. This created a* great need for more adequate 
and appropriate preservice and inservice Jfffccher education to familiarize 
office occupations education teachers at ail levels with the new 
techniques and materials now available. 

In distributive education a major problem was the need for 
curriculum research and development. A "master plan" for research 
in the field, based cn the competencies and developmental steps 
required for specific distributive education occupations, was developed 
during the year. New or revised curriculums were needed for the 
whole range of entry level jobs and for introductory programs for 
students in the ninth and 10th grades. Another significant need 
was increased availability of information on job opportunities, In- 
cluding replacement needs. 

Home economics staffs reported difficulty In securing information 
from the U.S. Employment Security Service on job opportunities -- 
particularly in the human service fields* Jobs oriented toward 
individual and family service such as child care aide and homemaking 
aide often were not reported. Clearer identification of training 
levels required to qualify for these jobs, and of the curriculums 
needed to provide this training, were definitely needed. Home economics 
also required significant increases of funds to support hooetnaklng 
programs directed at helping individuals in urban and rural depressed 
areas. 

Agriculture education urgently needed a nationwide study to 
determine overall employment opportunities and training needs, 
especially in nonfarm occupations such as agribusiness, forestry, 
and veterinary science* After determining this information, develop- 
ment of curriculums offering re# lift tic training for these occupations 
will be required, particularly for the new technologies taught at the 
postsecondary level. Tnese include programs such as agricultural 
business management, veterinary technology, agricultural inspection 
technology, and dairy technology. 
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Trade and industrial education's greatest need was for an in- 
crease in the number and quality of preservice and inservice 
teacher education programs. These were needed especially at the 
postsecondary level to increase relevancy of trade and industrial 
programs to current occupational requirements. More personnel 
exchange programs between schools and industry would contribute 
greatly to this effort. Another unmet need in industrial educa- 
tion was the failure to work out agreements between trade unions 
and schools. Further expansion of apprenticeship programs in 
vocational education will require trade unions to consider voca- 
tional education and training as credit towards their apprentice- 
ship program. 

A real need existed in technical education for more effective 
guidance programs to familiarize students in the early years of high 
school with the employment opportunities and requirements in the 
area of technical education. At the postsecondary level, manpower 
needs required more programs to prepare highly specialized technicians 
and specialists who could perform as supportive personnel to pro- 
fessionals. Another need in postsecondary programs is for student 
development (pre technical) programs offering both remedial and pre- 
technical courses plus some laboratory experience to prepare 
students who do not meet entrance requirements. 

In the health education occupations field States expressed a 
desire to develop a core curriculum to prepare secondary students 
for entry Jobs in the health field. Closer articulation of program 
offerings with Job skill requirements was identified ar a major 
need in developing health curricuUms. The States also reported 
that curriculuns should be modified or expanded to "career ladders," 
providing students with more opportunities for career advancement 
through on-the-job, part-time or evening training programs. 

The new field of public service occupations emerged as a separate 
occupational category. However, there is a need to identify new 
careers in the human and social service fields which can be included 
along with the police and fire sciences as public service occupations. 
Then, appropriate curriculum and training programs need to be designed 
to prepare students for employment in these occupations. 

The biggest problem in the area of cooperative education is the 
lack of qualified teacher coordinators, who oust work effectively 
with school administrators, teachers, students, and the business 
community, to develop mutually reqarding cooperative work experience 
arrangements. 
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UNMET NEEDS IN URBJN AREAS 

Violence in the cities in 1968 continued to focus attention on 
the problems at the core of most of the Nation’s urban centers# 

The President's Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders issued its 
report, and Congress conducted hearings on the opportunities for 
education and employment in the inner cities. The report of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education (1968), review- 
ing the accomplishments of vocational education over the 5 years 
since the passage of the act of 1963, also revealed great concern 
for unmet needs in metropolitan areas. 



For this reason the National Advisory Council recommended a 
budget for vocational education calling for approximately $500 
million for the maintenance and expansion of existing programs, 
and another $1 billion devoted to programs which would, in whole 
or in part, benefit disadvantaged persons, many of whom dwell in 
crowded urban ghettos and slums. Moreover, the Advisory Council 
would distribute $1 billion of the recommended total budget of 
$1% billion dollars among the following which would particularly 
assist urban disadvantaged groups: 



TABLE G 

Work-Study Program 
Exemplary and Innovative Programs 
Residential Vocational Schools 
Programs for the Socially, 

Economically, and Culturally 
Disadvantaged 



$350 million 
$200 million 
$200 million 



$300 million 



Earlier in its report the Advisory Council examined the need 
for far greater State and Federal aid to city schools. The Council 
took notice of recent studies analyzing tbe economic decline of the 
major cities and concluded that the funds needed to operate extremely 
crowded schools cannot come from local sources alone. With the 
decline in the property tax base, used to support education, and the 
demands for more extensive municipal services, large cities have 
tended to spend less per student than Juburbs and smaller cities and 
towns* Consequently, the Nation spends more on students whose 
environments generate fewer educational problems. 

The Research Council in its publication. Occupational Education 
in the Great Cities , A' identified nine critical issues'! They are 
as follows: . V. - 



17 Occupational Education in the Great Cities , Research Council 
~ of the Great Cities for School Improvement, Chicago, 1968 
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1* The distribution of Federal and State assistance must 
be achieved in a manner to meet the special needs of 
large cities for occupational education, A distri- 
bution formula should *;ake into consideration such 
social and economic factors as the nature of the 
employment market, density of population, degree of 
unemployment, and ethnic composition of the popula- 
tion • One survey of 19 large cities indicated that 
only 5 percent of the Federal funds were reaching them, 
even though these same cities had 25 percent of the 
State's vocational students. The school survey in one 
major city revealed 42 percent of the State's under- 
achieving students were enrolled in the city's schools. 
The same city served 20 percent of the total school 
population of the State and 50 percent of the problem 
youth, but it received only 10 percent of the Federal 
allotment of vocational education funds for that State. 

2. Costly duplication and fragmentation of services should 
be avoided. There is pressing 'need for coordination of 
all education assistance and manpower training programs 
in the cities. Remedial and supportive services, in- 
cluding medical, dental, and ocular care; transportation; 
and free meals are usually badly needed by inner city 
children. One large Midwestern city established a 
guidance and occupational center which processed 802 
out-of-school youth between the ages of 16 and 22, 

from 1966 t rough 1968. Over 90 percent of these 
potential students had health deficiencies which 
inhibited their full Involvement in training and 
employment, Where remedial and supportive services 
have not been centrally coordinated, they have not 
been properly referred and have often faced protracted 
delaya in the delivery of such services. 

3. Effective occupational programs to serve all youth and 
adults must be strengthened. In many instances, urban 
school districts have developed extensive facilities 

and competence in occupational education as part of their 
total educational opportunities for youth and adults. 

Ip other cities, educational administrators have not 
made sufficient efforts to overcome urban obstacles 
such as crowded facilities and limited professional 
personnel. In the matter of diploma requirements, 
almost all schools require units (years) of work rather 
than a standard of proficiency or level of skill. 
Work-study and cooperative programs have been immensely 
successful but severely limited in the number of students 
who could be served. Too often students have dismissed 
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the hope of achievement because they have been trapped 
between the inflexibility of school schedules and the 
absence of any practical alternatives. 

4* Urban school districts should be assu? ed greater 
opportunity for meaningful participation in the 
development of State plans for occupational education. 
Without denying the responsibility of State education 
departments to develop and coordinate statewide 
occupational education programs, urban school districts 
should be given a greater voice in planning. 

5. More occupationally oriented education should be 
provided at earlier ages* At present, program 
emphasis and major financial aid has been focused upon 
11th and 12th grade students and the post high school 
years. This emphasis has been understandable in 
light of the need to channel limited resources toward 
those students about to leave school. The alarming 
proportion of city students who drop out in the early 
years of high school, however, demands vocational 
orientation in the lower grades in order to retain 
students vho might otherwise leave school. Pre- 
vocational training, if it is to be adequate, would 
call for core than the current offerings in industrial 
arts* Considering the projection that soon over half 
of urban employment will be in the service occupations, 
prcvocational programs could well emphasize group 
guidance for living and working in large cities and 
early introduction to such skills as typing, data 
processing, and customer relations* 

6. More research and development in curriculum and instruc- 
tional methods should be provided. Innovative curriculums , 
sensitive to the dynamic pattern of urban life, can help 
the many students who respond to the practicality of work- 
ing with materials and processes in a problem solving 
approach. Students in the large cities sense an ever- 
widening gap between what occurs on in school and what 
occurs in the complex world around them. Schools should 
play a major role in integrating society and student. 

Many city schools, however , have lost students and possibly 
productive o.itlzens because of a failure to experiment 
broadly in curriculum and instructional methods. Although 
one survey showed that 15 of 19 cities made considerable 
use of audiovisual aids, the same mxaber reported little 

or no use of programed materials, team teaching, or 
computer iced teaching. 
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7. Cooperative relationships should be strengthened among 
colleges, universities, research agencies, and school 
districts, for the improvement of occupational educa- 
tion. One aim of such cooperation should be to develop 
methods of reinstating dropouts in programs leading to 
various licenses, diplomas, and degrees -- by devising 
systems of credits for occupational course work and 
on-the-job training. For this purpose and for many 
others, educational institutions in the large cities will 
need to interact more regularly with advisory committees 
composed of representatives of business, industry, organized 
labor, citizen groups, an.1 government. 

8. Occupational information and guidance services should 
be extended and improved. The ratio of counselors to 
students in urban schools is, on the average, one to 
four hundred. Few cities have assumed responsibility 
for job placement; few have assigtied anyone to this 
function. Extensive use of State employment services 
and advisory committees for job information and place- 
ment has been rare. Finally, 11 of 17 cities respond- 
ing to a survey of the Research Council of the Great 
Cities indicated that they conducted little or no 
followup of former students. 

9. An adequate level of financial support is required to 
expand occupational education opportunities and to 
improve the quality of programs. Resources provided 
by the Federal Government, the States, and local 
school districts must be increased. Equally important 
is the need for continuing support to promote orderly 
and effective planning and stable operations. 



UIWET NEEDS FOR ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 

Many States continue to experience a need for additional voca- 
tional work stations (also referred to as learning stations). These 
States are finding it difficult to alleviate the problem either in 
terms relating to population growth or in terms of meeting specific 
instructional demands for actual space requirements. In some pro- 
grams only one out of four or five applicants can be accepted for 
occupational training because of inadequate or unavailable facilities. 

The population in the United States has been growing at a fairly 
constant rate, as shown in chart 8, In contrast, with assistance 
provided by the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the growth in en- 
rollment in vocational education ia the last 4 years has almost matched 
that achieved the previous 45 years (from 1918 to 1963), as in- 
dicated in chart 9# Secondary program enrollments, grades 9 to 12, 
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have increased more than 10 percent in the last 4 years, while the 
number of postsecondary students has jumped 18*6 percent in the 
last year alone* In 1968, there was a total of 18,458 schools of 
all categories and levels, with 1,875,000 work stations, offering 
vocational-technical programs . 

If the construction rate of vocational education facilities 
continues at the predicted level, the deficit will continue to be 
compounded with an annual short-fall of 307,500 work stations in 
1969, to 1,242,610 in 1973. (See chart 10.) Enrollment trends 
indicate a need for 3,408,000 work stations by 1973 and an immediate 
need for 307,500 in 1969, in contrast to the 59,470 stations which 
will probably be constructed. 



UNMET NEEDS IN RURAL AREAS 

With a rural population of 50 million people, including some 
14 million of the Nation's poor, the unsettling social and economic 
pressures in rural areas continued to be a major concern for voca- 
tional-technical education during 1968. The number of people on 
farms continued to decline from the 30 million of 1940 to 11 million 
today; the projected farm population is 8 million in 1980* Annual 
migration to the cities decreased somewhat from 600,000 a year during 
the years 1950-60 to 120,000 a year recently* The generally lover 
economic level and tax base in rural areas has severely restricted 
the development of educational, cultural, and medical facilities 
needed for those areas to attract new business and industry* 

Enrollments in vocat Iona 1- technical education in rural areas 
continued to be strongest in agriculture an! home economics. The 
steady Increase in off-farm enrollments, from 112,000 in 1966 to 
171,554 in 1968, indicated vocational education efforts to diversify 
the program and to prepare students for the agricultural occupations 
of the future* Home economics programs continued to provide basic 
homemaking education for a great percentage of rural students* 

Continuing increases in programs preparing for gainful employment in 
such areas as food management and production and home and institutional 
management offered new paths to employment for more young women in 
rural areas* Office education provided preparation for 50 percent of 
the women in rural areas to find employment in office occupations* 
Enrollments in health, distributive, technical, and trade and industrial 
education were proportionately ouch lower than in agriculture, home 
economical and office. This reflects the lower demand for such pro- 
grams in the rural economy, which is only beginning to experience 
significant industrial growth. It reflects also the Halted equip- 
ment and facilities characteristic of many rural schools as well as 
the shortage of teachers, who find the lcwer salaries and limited 
cultural resources of rural areas unattrectivc. 
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The size and location of many rural schools continued to affect 
adversely the quality of guidance and placement services. These 
services were especially lacking for the thousands of students who 
left the rural areas for the cities. Many of these students were 
unprepared for life in a big city or for finding a job and have 
ended up in ghettos, aggravating already intense problems in the 
cities. The limited number of guidance personnel was unable to 
extend services to remote, more sparsely populated areas, and to 
the thousands of migrant workers, parents and children, who cannot 
fit into established educational patterns. Curriculums and services 
were not sufficiently flexible to meet rural students 1 needs. In 
general, rural high schools follow the national pattern of being 
geared primarily to academic education and only secondarily to* 
preparation for the world of work. Although approximately 90 percent 
of rural students do not go on to college, only 8 percent of those 
students are receiving vocational education in high school. 

The work-study program has allowed many rural students to 
continue their education rather than leave school in order to 
contribute to the family income. The facts show, however, that not 
enough students have been helped. In 1960, 2.3 million rural youth 
aged 14 to 24 had dropped out of school before graduating. One of 
the major causes of dropouts in rural areas, where 70 percent of the 
families make less than $2,000 p^r year, has been the need to help 
support the family by going to work. One administrative failure in 
rural areas has been insufficient cooperation among government pro- 
grams in meeting the special economic and educational needs of 
students from low^incoroe families, especially those among minority 
groups and migrant workers. 

The report of the National Advisory Council pointed to the need 
for many more counseling and placement services for rural youth. 

These services are required for students who choose to remain in 
rural areas, but they are especially necessary for the thousands who 
migrate to the cities. U.S. employment offices have usually been 
located in larger cities. In the rural areas, th^re is need for a 
representative of the U.S. Training and Employment Service in at least 
every area vocational education school. 

Local school districts must continue to consolidate around an 
area school, offering diverse programs at both the secondary and 
postsecondary levels. The advantages of such consolidation have 
already been seen in many rural districts. These schools allow the 
area to bring more resources to the solution of problems as the 
Appalachian Regional Commission has done for several States co- 
operating in the solution of comon regional problems. Many more 
area schools must be constructed to serve as centers for expanded 
educational services in rural areas. These schools must also extend 
*-h*ir services into romote areas by means of itinerant teachers and 
l^lSelors ard by wider use of resources made available by educational 
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technology, including television, films, tapes, mobile units, and 
self-teaching devices* The use of such auxiliary methods will 
help alleviate the shortage of teachers and counselors. Curriculums 
and programs will have to be designed in order to fit the needs of 
many Btudents in remote areas or in migrant worker families- -students 
who cannot fit into established educational patterns. 

Work-study programs prevent students from leaving school for 
financial reasons and residential schools enable students who cannot 
be reached by area schools or extension services, to receive vocational 
education. 

In general, program offerings will need to reflect better the 
opportunities of the future. Most rural programs are deficient in 
technical and trade and industrial education. In Appalachia, pro- 
jections for 1975 show that 49 percent of the employment opportunities 
will require some trade and industrial education; yet, enrollment in 
such programs in that region is less than the national percentage 
of 21 percent. Trade and industrial, technical, health, and distribu- 
tive programs must be developed, both for those who migrate from 
and those who remain in rural areas. New business and industry will 
be attracted by skilled human resources* 



GOALS 

A review of State reports submitted during fiscal year 1968 in- 
dicates that States are establishing goals and objectives designed 
to accelerate progress towards satisfying many of the unmet needs. 
Representative of the major goals Identified by the States were the 
findings and recommendations of the 1968 Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education listed hare: 



o Provide remedial education 

o Seek out the discouraged and under n*otiva tea and encourage 
them to take advantage of available educational services 

o Provide education to remedy the academic deficiencies of 
those left behind by rising educational attainment 



o Develop prevocational orientation to expose those i f limited 
experience to alternative occupational choices 



o Provide training for entry level skills for those unable to 
take advantage of advanced training because they lack 
rudimentary education 



c Induce employers to accept leas able employees for on-the- 
job training 




Provide work-experience for those unaccustomed to the 
discipline of the work situation 



o Plan, develop, and operate exemplary and innovative pro- 
grams of occupational orientation and preparation 

o Develop and operate new and expanded vocational education 
programs and services specifically designed for persons 
who h3ve academic, social, economic, or other handicaps 



o Provide for work-study programs at the secondary and 

postsecondary levels structured so as to combine education, 
training, and work-experience, as well as offer income 
opportunities 

o Encourage increased enrollment, attendance and improved 
performance in vocational education programs 

o Support professional and paraprofessional staff recruit- 
ment, preparation, and upgrading at all levels, including * 

leadership, administration, teacher education, and counsel- 
ing and guidance 

i 

o Support research, evaluation, demonstration, and experimental 
programs in vocational and technical education and dissemina- 
tion of the results j 



o Include the responsibility of education towards initial job > 

placement and followup of persons who: j 

- have completed or are about to complete a program j 

of education, J 

- require part-time employment to remain in school, 
and 

- need work experience which is an integral part of 
an education program 
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APPENDIX A: 



STATE DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; EXECUTIVE OFFICERS » 
STATE BOARDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



State Directors 



Executive Officers 



Alabama 


J. F. Ingram 


Ernest Stone 


Alaska 


Ralph W. Matthews 


Clifford R. Hartman 


Arizona 


J. R. Cullison 


Sarah Folsom 


Arkansas 


J. Marion Adams 


A. W. Ford 


California 


Wesley P. Smith 


Max Rafferty 


Colorado 


M. G. Linson 


M. G. Linson 


Connecticut 


Joseph F. Murphy 


William J. Sanders 


Delaware 


Daniel E. Koble, Jr. 


Kenneth C. Madden 


District of Col. 


Harold A. Clark 


William Manning 


Florida 


Carl W. Proehl 


Floyd T. Christian 


Georgia 


George W. Mulling 


Jack P. Nix 


Guam 


Richard L. Spaziani 


L. P. Martin 


Hawaii 


Richard H. Kosaki, Acting 


Thomas H. Hamilton 


Idaho 


William R. Swenson , Acting 


D. F. Enge Iking 


Illinois 


Sherwood Dees, Acting 


Ray Page 


Indiana 


C. E. Highlen 


C. E. Highlen 


Iowa 


Windol L. Wyatt 


Paul F. Johnston 


Kansas 


F. E. Hartzler 


F. E. Hartzler 


Kentucky 


Carl F . Lamar 


Wendell P. Butler 


Louisiana 


William E. Johnson 


William J. Dodd 


Maine 


Elwood A. Padham 


William T. Logan 


Maryland 


James L. Reid 


Janes A. Sensenbaugh 


Massachusetts 


Walter J. Markham 


Owen B. Kiernam 


Michigan 


William P. Pierce, Acting 


Ira Polley 


Minnesota 


Robert P. Van Tries 


Duane J. Mattheis 


Mississippi 


A, P. Fatherree 


Garvin Johnston 


Missouri 


B. W. Robinson 


Hubert Wheeler 


Montana 


William A. Ball 


Harriet Miller 


Nebraska 


Cecil E. Stanley 


Floyd A. Miller 


Nevada 


John W. Bunten 


Burnell Larson 


New Hampshire 


Neal D. Andrew 


Paul E. Fa mum 


New Jersey 


Robert M. Worthington 


Carl L. Mar burger 


New Mexico 


M. G. Hunt 


Leonard J. DeLayo 


New York 


Robert S. Seckendorf 


James E. Allen, Jr, 


North Carolina 


A. G. Bullard 


Charles F. Carroll 


North Dakota 


LeRoy H. Swenson 


M. F. Peterson 


Ohio 


Byrl R. Shoemaker 


Martin W. Eosex 


Oklahoma 


Francis T. Tuttle 


Francis T. Tuttle 


Oregon 


Albion Ringo 


Jessee V. Fasold 


Pennsylvania 


John W* Struck 


David H. Kurteman 


Puerto Rico 


Maria Socorro Lacot 


Angel Quintero Alfaro 


Rhode Island 


Thomas H. Sandham, Jr. 


William P, Robinson, Jr 


South Carolina 


R. D. Anderson 


Cyril B. Buabee 


O th Dakota 


E. B. Oleson 


Gordon A, Diedtrich 


nessee 


Charlie M. Dunn 


J. Howard Warf 



si 
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Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin Islands 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 




John R. Guemple 
Walter E. Ulrich 
Cola D. Watson 
George L. Sandvig 
Wilburn Snith, Jr. 
Ernest G. Kramer 
Fred W. Eberle 
C. L. Greiber 
Charles A. Kline 



J. W. Edgar 
Terrel H. Bell 
Harvey B. Scribner 
Woodrow Wilkerson 
Arthur A, Richards 
Ernest G. Kramer 
Rex M. Smith 
C. L. Greiber 
Harry Roberts 
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APPENDIX B: REGIONAL OFFICE DIRECTORS --ADULT. VOCATIONAL . 

AND LIBRARY PROGRAMS 



Region 

I 


Boston, Mass. 


Urwin Rowntree 


XI 


New York, N.Y* 


Clifford L. Rail 


XII 


Charlottesville, Va. 


George E, Wallace 


IV 


Atlanta, Ga, 


B. E. Childers 


V 


Chicago, Illinois 


William L. Lewis 


VI 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Thaine D* McCormick 


VII 


Dallas, Tex. 


M. A. Browning 


VIII 


Denver, Colo. 


Charles O’Connor 


IX 


San Francisco, Calif. 


C. Kent Bennion 




(fi mi 




!; 



o 

ERIC 

J 
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DICTIOKm or OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 




U. S. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION CLASSIFICATION 


Code 


I 

Occupational Title 
Vol. I 


WT Or. *\ 
Psge No. 
Vol. II 


Code 


Instructional Program 


529.138-030 


SUPERVISOR, SPECIALTY POOD PRODUCTS 
(alaught. 6i meat pact.) 


305 


01.0401 


POOD PRODUCTS 


529.381-018 


CKEESJHAXZR (dairy prod.) 


312 


01.043102 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


329.367-022 


PRUU- BUYING GRADER <can. 6 praaarv.) 


271 


01.0401 


POOD PRODUCTS 


529.367-030 


GRADER (dairy prod.) 


27L 


01.040102 


OAIRT PRODUCTS 


529.665-OU 


X-RAY INSPECTOR (tobacco) 


282 


17.2001 


INSTALLATION, OPERATION. AND 
MAINTENANCE OF REACTORS 


529.667-018 


EGG CANDLER (any ind .) 


282 


01.0401 


POOD PRODUCTS 


529.687-054 


SORTER, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (egrlc. 
can. 6 praaerv.; wbola, tr.) 


282 


01.0401 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


529.782-OIO 


BUTTERHAXER (dairy prod.) 


435 


01.040102 


OAIRT PRODUCTS 


529.782-022 


CHEESMAXER HELPER (dairy prod.) 


435 


01.040102 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


529.782-030 


MIRY- PROCESSING-EQUIPMENT OPERATOR 
(dairy prod.) 


435 


01 .040102 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


329.782-050 


PREEZER HAH (dairy prod.) 


435 


01.040102 


OAIRT PRODUCTS 


529.886*018 


DAIRY HELPER (dairy prod.) 


356 


01.040102 


OAIRT PRODUCTS 


530. 2B1 *010 


OOLDRKAN (paper 6 pulp) 


312 


16.0105 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 


539.384-010 


FULP-AND- PAPER TESTER (paper 6 pulp) 


271 


16.0105 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 


539.3t7-010 


FINAL INSPECTOR, PAFEl (paper 6 pulp) 


271 


16.0111 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 


542.280-010 


STILLMAN (petrol, ref la.) 


430 


16. Olio 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


553.884-010 


H2AI WELDER, PLASTICS (fabric, plaatlca 
prod.) 


322 


17.27 


PLASTICS OCCUPATIONS 


556.780-010 


MOLD SETTER (fabric, plaatlca prod.; 
phonograph) 


433 


17.27 


PLASTICS OCCUPATIONS 


556.782-010 


ARCH -CUSH ION- PRESS OPERATOR (rubber 
good#) 


435 


17.27 


FUSTICS OCCUPATIONS 


556.782-014 


COMPRESSION -MOLD INC -MACHINE OPERATOR 
(fabric, plaatlca prod.) 


435 


17.27 


PLASTICS OCCUPATIONS 


556.782-030 


INJECTION-HOLDING -MACHINE OPERATOR 
(fabric, plaatlca prod.) 


435 


17.27 


PLASTICS OCCUPATIONS 


556.782-034 


PLATE HOLDER (pen 4 pencil; print. 4 
pub,) 


435 


17.27 


PLASTICS OCCUPATIONS 


556.885-034 


CCMPRESS10N-HOLD1MG-MACKINE TENDER 
(fabric, plaatlca prod.) 


447 


17.27 


PLASTICS OCCUPATIONS 


556.885-054 


INJECTION-MOLDING -MACHINE TENDER 

(fabric, plaatlca prod.( phonograph) 


447 


17.27 


FUSTICS OCCUPATIONS 


556.885-070 


HOUSER, PIPE COVERING (fabric, plaatlca 
prod.) 


447 


17.27 


FUSTICS OCCUPATIONS 


556.885-086 


PILLING -MACHINE OPERATOR (fabric, 
plaatlca prod.; plaatlca ait.) 


447 


17.27 


PLASTICS OCCUPATIONS 


556.885-102 


VACUUM PLASTIC -POtOflNC -MACHINE OPERATOR 
(fabric, plaatlca prod.) 


447 


17.27 


PLASTICS OCCUPATIONS 


557.782-010 


EXTRUDER OPERATOR t fabric, plaatlca 
prod. t plaatlca mat.) 


435 


17.27 


PLASTICS OCCUPATIONS 


558.280-010 


CHIEF OPERATOR (cbea.) 


430 


16.0105 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 


310 


CHEMICAL- PROCESS OPEUTOR (cbea.) 


430 


17.2001 


INSTALLATION, OPERATION, AND 
MAINTENANCE OP REACTORS 


559.782-234 


WASTE -TUAnsrr OPERATOR (thee.) 


435 


17.2099 


INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC ENERGY, OTHER 


359.885-130 


POAM -MACHINE OPERATOR (fabric, plaatlca 
prod. t plaatlca mat.) 


447 


i7,27 


FUSTICS OCCUPATIONS 


375.782-026 


FIBER -CLASS -DOWEL 'CRAVING* MACHINE 
OPERATOR (fabric, plaatlca prod.) 


435 


17.27 


FUSTICS OCCUPATIONS 


580.782-010 


FIXER, BOARDING ROOK (boaliiy) 


435 


’ 7.3399 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION 8 FABRICATION, OTHER 


580.782-014 


Win STRA1CSTIRER (textile) 


435 


17.3399 


TEXTILE PRODUCT I Off 8 PAM I CAT I ON, OTHER 


580.884-010 


imcm, HAND (hat 8 cap) I 


322 


17.3399 


TEXTILE tODUCTtOff 8 PAW I CAT ION, OTHER 


580.884-014 


1LOCJX1, HAND (hat 8 cap) II 


322 


17.3399 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION 8 FABRICATION, OTHER 


580.885-010 


BRIK-STRETCKI NG -MACHINE OPERATOR (bat 8 

tap) 


447 


17.3399 


TEXTILE PRODUCT I OS 8 FABRICATION, OTHER 


580.885-014 


CALENDERING -MACH1 XE OPERATOR Omit good*) 


447 


17.3399 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION 8 FABRICATION, OTHER 


580.885-018 


CLOTH DRIER 0*tt goode) 


447 


17.3399 . 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION 8 FABRICATION. OTHER 


580.885-022 


COLUR-TtrUra OPERATOR (garment) 


447 


17.3399 


TEXT I IX PRODUCTION 8 FABRICATION, OTHER 


580.885-054 
• *>rh< 


EAT •SLOCRINC -MACHINE OPERATOR (bat 8 
tap) 1 

ir Traill 6rwp 


447 


17.3399 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION 8 FABRICATION, OTHER 



]» 
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APPENDIX D: 


SAMPLE PAGE FROM U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION CODES AND TITLES 




FOR VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 


01.000000 


AGRICULTURE 


07 


Forestry (Production, Processing, Management, Marketing, 




and Services) 


0701 


Fore* ts 


0702 


Forest Protection 


0703 


Logging (Harvesting and Transporting) 


0704 


Wood Utilization 


0705 


Recreation 


0706 


Special Products 


0799 


Forestry, Other 


99 


Agriculture, Other 


04.000000 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


01 


Advertising Services 


02 


Apparel and Accessories 


03 


Automotive 


04 


Finance and Credit 


05 


FTioristry 


06 


Food Distribution 


07 


Food Services 


08 


General Merchandise 


09 


Hardware, Building Materials, Farm and Garden Supplies 




and Equipment 


10 


Home Furnishings 


11 


Hotel and Lodging 


12 


Industrial Marketing 


13 


Insurance 


14 


International Trade 


15 


Personal Services 


16 


Petroleum 


17 


xeal Estate 


18 


Recreation and Tourism 


19 


Transportation 


20 


Retail Trade, Other 


31 


Wholesale Trade, Other 


99 


Distributive Education, Other 


07.000000 


HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 


01 


Dental 


0101 


Dental Assisting 


0102 


Dental Hygiene (Associate Degree) 


0103 : 


Dental laboratory Technology 


0199 


Dental Other 


0 




ERJC 
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APPENDIX E: VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL EDUCATION STATISTICAL 

TABLES, FISCAL YEAS 1968 

These titles present the area Information covered in each of 
the tables which follow, by State , u. ess otherwise indicated. In 
these tables, the terra State usually means the 50 States of the 
Union, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and American Samoa. 

Index to Tables Page 



Enrollment in Vocational Education : 

1. Total Classes, by Type of Program 125 

2. Secondary, by Program ......... 126 

3. Postsecondary, by Program 127 

4. Adult, by Program 128 

5. Persons With Special Needs, by Program 129 

6. By Program and Sex 130 

7. Secondary, by Program, Grade Level, and Sex 130 

8. Post secondary, by Program, Grade Level, and Sex • . . 131 

9. Adult, by Program, Type of Class, and Sex 131 

10. Persons With Special Needs, by Program and Sex .... 131 

11. All Classes and Percentage Distribution, by Level 

and Program, Fiscal Years 1966-68 .... 132 

12. All Classes, by Type of Program, for Selected Years • • 133 

13. Other Enrollment, by Type of Class, and Sex • » • . , 134 

Schools Offering Vocational Education Programs ; 

14. By Type of Program and Type of Class ••••••... 135 

15. By Type of Institution 136 

Teachers of Vocational Education and Ancillary Personnel : 

16. Number of Teachers, by Type of Program . . 137 

17. Number of Teachers, by ViVel of Class, Full- and 

Part-Time 138 

16. Number and Distribution of Local Ancillary 

Personnel • • . 139 

19. Status of Teacher Training, All Programs 140 

20. Status of Teacher Training, by Program ........ 141 

Funds for Vocational Education : 

21. Allotments to States under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
George-Barden Act, and the Vocational Education 

Act of 1963 142 

22. Approved Transfer of Federal Funds, as Requested . . . 143 
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Expenditures, Total : 

23. Total Expenditures, Federal and Matching Funds .... 144 

24. Total Expenditures, by Source of Funds 

(Excluding Construction and Work-Study) 145 

Expenditures, From Vocational Education Act of 
1963 and Matching Funds ; 

25. Total 146 

26. For Secondary Education 147 

27. For Postsecondary Education 148 

28. For Adult Education 149 

29. For Persons With Special Needs 150 

30. For Area School Construction (And Number 

of Projects) ........ 151 

31. For Ancillary Services 152 

32. For Work-Study (And Student Participation) 153 

Expenditures, Other Acts: 



33. From Smith Hughes Act and Matching Funis 154 

34. From George -Barden Act, Title I Funds and 

Matching Funds 155 

35. From George-Barden Act, Title II Funds and 

Matching Fund3 156 

36. From George -Barden Act, Title III Funds and 

Matching Funds 157 

Expenditures, By Function (Excluding Construction and Work-Study) 

37. Federal 158 

38. State and Local Matching 159 

39. By Pe” ventage Distribution for Fiscal Years 

1966-68 160 

40. Total and Federal Funds as Percentage of Total .... 160 

Program Areas ; 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

41. Enrollment, by Type of Class and Sex 161 

42. Expenditures, by Source of F'.’nds 162 

43. Expenditures, Federal, by 'unction 163 

44. Expenditures, State and Local Matching, 

by Function 164 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

45. Enrollment, by Type of Class and Sex 165 

46« Expenditures, by Source of Funds 166 

47* Expenditures, Federal, by Function • •••••.. 167 

48. Expenditures, State and Local Matching, 

by Function 168 



f 



* 
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HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 

49. Enrollment, by Type of Class and Sex ....... 169 

50. Expenditures, by Source of Funds . . . 170 

51. Expenditures, Federal, by Function ... 171 

52. Expenditures, State and Local Matching, 

by Function 172 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION, GAINFUL 

53. Enrollment, by Type of Class and Sex 173 

54. Expenditures, by Source of Funds 174 

55. Expenditures, Federal, by Function 175 

56. Expenditures, State and Local Matching, 

by Function ........ 176 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION, HOMEMAKING 

57. Enrollment, by Type of Class and Sex 177 

53. Expenditures, by Source of Funds 178 

59. Expenditures, Federal, by Function . 179 

60. Expenditures, State and Local Matching, 

by Function 180 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 

61. Enrollment, by Type of Class and Sex 181 

62. Expenditures, by Source of Funds ...••••.• 182 

63. Expenditures, Federai, by Function 183 

6£. Expenditures, State and Local Matching 

by Function «... 184 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

65. Enrollment, by Type of Class and Sex 185 

66. Expenditures, by Source of Funds . 186 

67. Expenditures, Federal, by Function 187 

68. Expenditures, State avid Local Matching, 

by Function 188 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

69. Enrollment, by Type of Class and Sex 189 

70. Expenditures, by Source of Funds . < ••••••• 190 

71. Expenditures, Federal, by Function ........ 191 

72. Expenditures, State and Local Matching, 

by Function 192 

FISHERY OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 

73. Enrollment and Expenditures, by Source of Funds. • 193 

74. Expenditures, Federa\, by Function . 194 

75. Expenditures, State ind Local Matching, 

by Function • 195 




11 
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Expenditures Not Elsewhere Classified : 

76. By Source of Funds (Ancillary) • • • 

77. By Source of Funds • • 

78. Federal, by Function 

79. State and Local Matching, by Function 



196 

197 

198 

199 





m-ui o - 1# ■ « 
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Tabl« 1 



TOTAL DCROLLffllTT If YOCATkOKAL ILUCATIOf CLASSES, M TYPE OF PROGRAM ArD BY STATE 

FISCAL TEAR 1963 




. All 

Stata 

Proffraa* 


Afri- 

cultura 


Dia trl * 
butlvs 


Health 


floas 

Economics 


Of flea 


Technical 


Trades h 

Industry 


Other 


U) 


(21 




(43 


~Tl) 


"18T 


(7) 




(9) 


nor 






1/ 












2/ 






Total 7 


,533,936 


851, 158 


574,765 


140,987 


2,283,338 


1,735,997 


269,632 


1,626,542 


49, 


,297 


Alabina 


126,977 


38,499 


5,034 


2.589 


40,611 


10,585 


1,965 


27,694 






Alaska 


1.45* 


209 


566 


79 


1.841 


3,548 


167 


1,424 






Arizona 


56,947 


3,246 


6,788 


1,079 


22,678 


6,665 


3,960 


6,385 




146 


Arkaoaaa 


97,706 


26,662 


4,609 


929 


38.153 


5,742 


655 


18,756 




•• 


California 1, 


,039,066 


27,986 


135,668 


23,821 


208,721 


335,992 


44,705 


236,726 


23, 


,467 


Colorado 


81,566 


3,550 


8,418 


1,490 


29,615 


16,038 


3,459 


18,658 




348 


Connacticut 


87,063 


1,543 


2,530 


1,299 


20.720 


39,436 


8,765 


21,769 




.. 


Da lava ra 


25, 160 


926 


962 


292 


5,373 


7,579 


391 


9,626 




.. 


Flordia 


353,339 


21,238 


40,000 


6,815 


124,616 


68,264 


16,879 


49,392 


4 


,924 


Georgia 


375,344 


37,949 


12,971 


3,867 


73,619 


77,796 


9,560 


59,362 




— 


Bavaii 


17,717 


1,856 


503 


202 


9,386 


1,929 


736 


3,106 






Idaho 


35,526 


4,724 


842 


542 


10,565 


3,961 


• 70 


4, 122 




-- 


Illinois 


200,990 


24,345 


7,634 


5,469 


67,217 


44,010 


8,833 


43,482 




-- 


Indiana 


94,741 


17,098 


3,638 


1,901 


42,146 


4,775 


4,095 


21,066 






I ova 


67,369 


29, 158 


3,187 


1,766 


27,414 


4,289 


1,666 


19,669 




-* 


Kansas 


57,316 


6,470 


6,442 


1,099 


16,442 


4,322 


1,994 


18,549 






Kentucky 


111,625 


17,435 


4,256 


1,363 


43,125 


9,929 


1,046 


34,428 




21 


Louisiana 


154,623 


17,407 


6,032 


2,925 


43,693 


55,731 


3,161 


23,854 




. . 


Kaina 


23.560 


867 


572 


126 


5,376 


11,539 


104 


4,974 






Maryland 


159, S46 


3,555 


4,475 


962 


39,876 


65,045 


7,972 


26,959 




-- 


Missscfausstts 


137,794 


1,337 


3,850 


2.207 


42,416 


57,743 


2,519 


28,822 






Ml chi t»n 


263,634 


13,931 


38,636 


5,391 


64,848 


56,592 


6,930 


75,306 




. _ 


Minnesota 


167,936 


27, BOO 


10,373 


1 ,047 


55, CIS 


24,407 


6,241 


43,033 




• • 


Miaalaaippl 


102,564 


34,423 


6,000 


1,365 


36,827 


5,424 


4,227 


14,298 






Missouri 


110,972 


16,276 


13,825 


3,015 


44,563 


14,603 


9.698 


16,691 




-- 


Montana 


17,392 


3,431 


747 


176 


5,822 


1,313 


1,424 


4,457 






Ksbraaha 


47,196 


6.833 


4,326 


1,539 


18,049 


6,116 


970 


9,233 




no 


Maws da 


17,395 


• 10 


646 


509 


8,018 


3,111 


3,115 


3,186 




.. 


Mat Raapahlra 


10,742 


839 


51 


174 


3,982 


2,277 


526 


3,073 




.. 


V«v Jersey 


177,634 


1,913 


6,677 


2.417 


52,975 


70,198 


8.484 


35,138 






Raw Venice 


26,605 


2,720 


1,342 


712 


8,735 


7,541 


600 


4,735 




.. 


Mav Tork 


683,365 


13,673 


47,040 


14,379 


173,674 


269.017 


39,098 


130,904 


4, 


600 


forth Carolina 


377,459 


57,071 


11,119 


9 , 3T3 


81,040 


18,907 


4,992 


60,349 


13, 


601 


forth Dakota 


20,474 


4,281 


501 


501 


9,872 


2,818 


708 


1,793 




». 


Ohio 


262,583 


36,850 


16,766 


7,637 


103,421 


28,493 


2,738 


78 ,178 




-- 


Oklahoma 


•7,891 


23,238 


2.110 


1,466 


35,762 


4,153 


3.998 


16,904 






Orafos 


60,323 


7,681 


3,278 


1, 162 


16,663 


15,853 


3,081 


12.647 






Piaujlviala 


300,051 


13,848 


14,136 


5,380 


54,832 


90,540 


11,679 


109.836 






IDoda Island 


17,721 


741 


188 


308 


5,148 


7,922 


531 


2,801 






Sooth Carolina 


131,528 


34,881 


5,040 


•71 


57,803 


10,625 


4,814 


18,083 




-- 


Sooth Dakota 


18,478 


5,151 


•51 


158 


7,524 


1,581 


388 


2,727 






Ttaa-aasts 


111,887 


24.991 


5.289 


3,735 


32,623 


9,397 


2,840 


30,002 






Tsana 


498,442 


154,097 


48,577 


7,630 


192.333 


17,850 


19,842 


38,311 






Cftah 


•8,874 


5,170 


1,488 


•30 


20,02* 


21,108 


1,423 


12,930 






Tsraoat 


11,204 


939 


>98 


149 


3,18* 


2,341 


704 


3.487 




-- 


Tirflata 


118,501 


28,528 


45,981 


2,808 


**,113 


58,351 


4,117 


37,433 






Vsahlafloa 


208,828 


13,787 


8,778 


3,270 


73,741 


44,807 


9,344 


53.1*0 




.. 


Vast Virginia 


91,711 


9,248 


880 


287 


17. *31 


14,871 


1,946 


10,783 






Tlacoaala 


1*7, 92* 


17,030 


6,834 


4,172 


*0.853 


30,270 


4.9*0 


53,308 




. _ 




11,973 


l 947 


4*3 


24 


*.828 


1,713 


13 


1,553 




— 


District of Col. 


10,284 


153 


937 


•32 


3,927 


1,032 


39 


3,874 






Ova a 


1.888 


45 


•« 


- - 


- » 


18* 




1,235 






Poor t a t 1 co 


119,879 


7,440 


8,304 


k , 35* 


89,458 


lt.osi 


830 


19,4*0 




80 


Yltfla Island* 


1,187 


38 


42 


17 


83* 


45* 


»• 


293 







- Im1i4h 171,55* ssrol lm la iIMira impatiftit 

lacludsa 1.034 tarolleas la liaharlM occuFsllona 
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T*ble 2 

ENROLLMENT IN SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES, BY PROGRAM AND BY STATE 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 



State 


All 

Programs 


Agri- 

culture 


Distri- 

butive 


Health 


Some 

Economics 


Office 


Tech- 

nical 


Trades b 
Industry 


Other 


(1> 


(3) 


C3J 


(4) 


W 




(7) 


to> 




t i»j 


Totals 


3,842,896 


U 

528,146 


175,816 


20,952 


1,558,004 


1,059,656 


36,286 


421,719 


42,317 



Alabaaa 


78,483 


25,824 


2,243 


567 


36,972 


6,363 


232 


6,282 


-- 


Alaska 


6,404 


44 


526 


24 


1,566 


3,111 


117 


1,016 


-- 


Az iron a 


31,623 


2,236 


1,997 


60 


20,810 


4,481 


7 


1,948 


84 


Arkansas 


50,482 


18,490 


1,073 


92 


28,652 


406 


184 


1,585 


-- ■ 


Cal if ora is 


320,159 


21,576 


12,290 


4,271 


92,302 


136,615 


3,701 


26,276 


23,128 


Colorado 


26,968 


2,797 


2,475 


16 


12,510 


6,774 




2,396 




Connecticut 


44,823 


941 


2,258 


173 


6,096 


28,415 


- - 


6,940 


-- 


Delaware 


15,057 


782 


751 


141 


4,958 


3,371 


204 


1 ,850 


- - 


Florida 


138,613 


18,; 02 


2,260 


59 


91,330 


10.575 


488 


11,817 


3,582 


Georgia 


140,339 


27,669 


2,154 


"" 


53,773 


51 .407 




5,336 


““ 


Hawaii 


9,358 


1,385 


225 


__ 


7,669 


79 


_ _ 


__ 




Idaho 


18,499 


4,058 


589 


2 


9,853 


3,107 


— 


890 


-- 


Illinois 


128,759 


17,512 


5,683 


1,142 


65,487 


25,345 


-- 


13,590 


-- 


Indiana 


63,277 


10,598 


2,619 


600 


38.879 


3,404 


- - 


6,177 


-- 


Iowa 


35,897 


10,987 


1,087 


““ 


20,860 


608 


174 


2,181 




Kansas 


34,824 


6,854 


1,262 


__ 


11,861 


1,790 


292 


2,765 




Kentucky 


62,688 


13,004 


1,320 


-- 


35,268 


7,625 


135 


5,436 


-- 


Louisiana 


102,025 


14,147 


1,948 


44 


40,955 


43,025 


26 


1,880 


-- 


Maine 


18,708 


802 


166 


— 


5,378 


11,503 




859 


-- 


Maryland 


114,329 


3,350 


3,394 


441 


18,819 


66,733 


702 


21,090 


“ “ 


Massachusetts 


76,933 


1,076 


965 


29 


1 ,982 


55,562 


514 


16,805 




Michigan 


153,393 


11,823 


15,345 


1,544 


69,006 


39,619 


- - 


16,056 


-- 


Minnesota 


67,777 


14,471 


3.600 


-- 


31,866 


15,889 




1,951 


-- 


Mississippi 


55,730 


17,179 


753 


14 


33,439 


374 


37 


3,934 


-- 


Missouri 


71,928 


12,393 


5,058 


328 


37,141 


8,960 


657 


7,391 




Montana 


12,099 


3,927 


667 




4,529 


1,186 


1,032 


1,756 




Nebraska 


24,351 


5,058 


1,388 


22 


11 ,265 


4,535 


-- 


2,083 


-- 


Nevada 


8,045 


473 


259 




4,617 


1,244 


621 


831 


-- 


New Raapiltia 


8,355 


394 


51 


-- 


3,143 


2,029 


— 


738 


- - 


New Jersey 


128,208 


1,731 


5,984 


587 


33,829 


66.277 


1,957 


15,853 


“ “ 


New Mexico 


17,538 


2,601 


963 


157 


6,692 


9,581 




1,544 




New tort 


448,087 


9,361 


38,096 


5,305 


113,170 


165,531 


15,778 


82,954 


-- 


North Carolina 


163,338 


41,963 


9,326 


1,016 


66,157 


9,663 


.. 


25,446 


15,523 


North Dakota 


13,105 


3,302 


352 


.. 


7,330 


9,030 


- - 


191 


-- 


Ohio 


99,931 


14,538 


6,743 


709 


50,309 


14,664 




12,956 




Oklahoma 


57,901 


17,810 


3,01) 


197 


95,715 


9,143 


647 


6,948 


— _ 


Oregon 


99,489 


8,558 


1,445 


64 


10,379 


9,101 


-- 


1,904 


-- 


Pennsylvania 


145,855 


9,655 


6,338 


396 


31 ,562 


70,594 


5,402 


31,668 


-- 


Rhode Island 


13,337 


838 


131 


17 


3,433 


7,627 


33 


1,268 


-- 


South Carolina 


88,995 


18,731 


3,937 


69 


99,945 


6,943 


482 


6,579 


— 


Sooth Dakota 


11,434 


3,954 


393 




7,004 


350 


351 


462 


__ 


Two, test so 


86,901 


32,571 


3,668 


314 


45,115 


4,149 


345 


11,109 


-- 


Texas 


931,857 


49,648 


10,611 


1,985 


141,459 


5,694 


1,567 


31.373 


-- 


Utah 


81,534 


4,053 


1,396 


67 


19,531 


90,153 


- • 


3,499 


-- 


Vermont 


7,835 


799 


104 




9,666 


9,029 


*• 


2,015 


— 


Virginia 


119,034 


16,588 


9,153 


771 


96,076 


44,572 


177 


9,720 




Vaahl agios 


94,970 


10,617 


3,070 


150 


49,691 


96,347 


131 


2,684 


-- 


Vest Yirflala 


34,835 


4,611 


583 


-- 


19,062 


12,515 


373 


4,411 


- - 


Tlscoasla 


38,598 


16,116 


536 


19 


19,239 


4,617 


— 


2,233 


- - 


Wyoming 


8,417 


1.T55 


413 


•• 


8,441 


1,990 




516 


" " 


Diet, of Columbia 4,477 


80 


147 




1,996 


634 


.. 


1,636 


_ _ 


Owes 


993 






.. 




-- 


_ _ 


233 


-- 


Puerto Rico 


73,587 


4,841 


1,231 


998 


88,469 


19,696 


m m 


6,176 


-- 


Virgin Islands 


1,193 


99 


42 


•• 


438 


409 




984 


— 



O \f 141 , 915 strolls#* in off-fin 
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ENROLLMENT IN POSTS ECO XD ARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES, 
BY PROGRAM AND BY STATE 
FISCAL YEAR 196& 



State 


Total 


Agri- 
Cul ture 


Distri- 

butive 


Health 


Home 

Economics 


office 

i 


Tech- 

nical 


Trades fc 
Industry 


Other 


UJ 


(z; 


(3) 


(41 


(5> 


(81 


(71 


(8; — 


nor 






1/ 
















Total 


592,970 


11,036 


44,824 


64,592 


4,395 


225,182 


104,746 


137,732 


463 


Alt baa* 


11,423 





142 


1,216 


__ 


1,565 


1,101 


7,399 




Alaska 


295 


24 


-- 


40 




205 


26 


__ 




Arizona 


5,177 


298 


406 


563 


135 


1,335 


1,442 


936 


62 


Arkansas 


4,525 


74 


19 


5E9 


30 


1,144 


331 


2,338 




Cal ifornia 


195,067 


2,992 


10,257 


10,508 


1,215 


102,035 


15,386 


52,373 


321 


Colorado 


7,446 


ioa 


1,051 


778 


95 


1,707 


1,858 


1,649 




Connect icu t 


5,218 


-- 


236 


895 




1,820 


1 ,939 


328 


__ 


Delaware 


111 


-- 


11 






100 


„ _ 






Florida 


68.723 


530 


14,893 


3,692 


3 52 


35,545 


7,103 


6,808 




Georgia 


33,724 


137 


256 


1,407 


62 


3,602 


2,045 


6,215 




Hawaii 


3,069 




67 


202 




1,518 


306 


976 




Idaho 


1,880 


85 


130 


356 


37 


128 


503 


641 




Illinois 


13,325 


;t3 


890 


2,872 


271 


5,708 


2,343 


568 




Indiana 


3,137 




95 


618 


6 


434 


1,296 


668 


_ . 


Iowa 


5,234 


274 


245 


1,227 


47 


947 


1,023 


1,469 


-- 


Kansas 


3.065 


95 


176 


352 


14 


516 


512 


1,400 




Kentucky 


4,919 


- - 


-- 


3,039 




392 


498 


2,990 


__ 


Louisiana 


15,306 


-- 


91 


1,414 


143 


5,606 


1,689 


6,363 




JUlo« 


897 


— 


35 


126 




36 


104 


596 




Maryland 


7,445 




41 


112 


"" 


765 


6,464 


63 


— 


Massachusetts 


5,455 


72 


707 


1,312 




2,181 


1,163 






Michigan 


24,915 


505 


3,057 


2,925 


7 


7,998 


5,538 


4,885 


_ _ 


Minnesota 


9,863 


373 


550 


6 59 


58 


1,494 


1,487 


5,062 




Mississippi 


4,591 


94 


230 


676 




1,109 


896 


1,566 




Missouri 


6,i;o 


11 


253 


2,094 


42 


1,589 


2,201 


— 


-- 


Montana 


827 


37 


26 


101 




65 


284 


331 




Nebraska 


2.612 


250 


38 


725 


-- 


302 


970 


327 


_ _ 


Nevada 


1,104 


57 


160 


323 


43 


336 


348 


37 




Hew Hampshire 


1.14S 


241 


-- 


40 




89 


208 


570 


__ 


New Jersey 


1,637 


*- 




653 


* “ 


16 


675 


333 


-- 


New Mexico 


4,117 


29 


32 


217 


__ 


2,461 


730 


648 




New York 


36,063 


2,036 


9,214 


6,688 


1,050 


13,566 


9,467 




__ 


North Carol tna 


13,359 


684 


122 


1,930 


59 


4,797 


2,336 


3,431 


__ 


North Dakota 


2,699 


-- 


48 


501 




566 


708 


876 




Ohio 


3,495 


151 


466 


187 


173 


939 


1,579 




— 


Oklahoma 


2,116 


__ 




727 


__ 




2,C99 






Oregon 


6,551 


225 


509 


653 


20 


1,477 


1,432 


2,235 


-- 


Pennsylvania 


3,247 


31 


421 


149 


33 


1,264 


516 


533 




abode Island 


432 


— 


19 


222 




53 


138 




_ _ 


South Carolina 


3,673 


— 


14 


62 


— 




3, S67 


530 


-- 


South Dakota 


539 






159 




.. 


135 


343 




Tennessee 


6, 10J 


12 


30 


2,855 


- . 


1,149 


1,044 


3,011 




Texas 


21.929 


124 


375 


5,299 


112 


3,336 


9,749 


2,934 


__ 


Utah 


5,113 


34 


54 


506 


- _ 


1,023 


671 


2,624 




Vermont 


356 


— 


-- 


147 


-- 


— 


209 




— 


Virginia 


7,644 




386 


1,164 




1,769 


2,199 


2,106 




Washington 


19,695 


157 


1,186 


3,232 


429 


5,146 


3,7 68 


6,757 




feet Virginia 


1,391 




.. 


205 




24 


921 


241 




Tiscooeia 


14,952 


155 


1,673 


1,864 


162 


4,779 


>,061 


3, 531 


__ 


*i»in 


440 


33 


•• 


14 




202 


75 


106 


— 


Dial, of Columbia 


1,044 




mm 


332 




236 


11 


460 




0u a a 


71 


_ _ 








.. 




72 


^ _ 


Puerto Rico 


4,436 


>35 


313 


716 




2,286 


730 


27# 


BO 


Virgin Islands 


-• 


-• ' 


-- 


— 


-- 


— 


-- 


— 


-- 



y 1,M urulKH ii tlf-ftni occupation*. 
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Table 4 

ENROLLMENT IN ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES, BY PROGRAM AND BY STATE 
FISCAL YEAR 196B 



State 


Total 


Agri - 
culture 


Distri- 

butive 


Health 


Home 

Economics 


Office 


Tech- 

nical 


Trades h 
Industry 


Other 


TO 


(2) 


13J 


C4> 


(5) 


TO 


T7J 


(H) 


TO 


~ ct <rr 






1/ 
















Total 


2,987,070 


305,357 


349,730 


52,865 


677,478 


443,481 


127,418 


1,030,723 


18 


Alabama 


36,625 


12,675 


2,594 


806 


3,616 


2,539 


632 


13,763 




A1 aska 


955 


141 


62 


15 


75 


230 


24 


408 


__ 


Arizona 


18,877 


145 


6,303 


383 


1,538 


2,635 


2,477 


5,396 





Arkansas 


41,665 


9,846 


3,450 


45 


9,471 


4 , ' 50 


140 


14,563 





California 


519,882 


2,726 


113,121 


7,946 


115,057 


97,342 


25,618 


158,054 


18 


Colorado 


45,367 


569 


4,845 


687 


16,712 


7,149 


1,577 


13,828 




Connecticut 


36,309 


544 




157 


14,495 


73 


6 , 846 


14,194 


__ 


Delaware 


9,651 


141 


2 20 


151 


136 


1,038 


187 


7,776 




Florida 


139,125 


1,019 


22,847 


3,016 


30,798 


42,164 


9,279 


30,002 




Georgia 


119,761 


9,331 


10,561 


2,460 


19,692 


22,585 


7,535 


47,597 


-- 


Ratal 1 


5,185 


471 


210 




1,717 


332 


430 


2,025 




Idaho 


5,128 


572 


2 23 


184 


674 


72 6 


167 


2,582 




Illinois 


50,931 


6,355 


535 


1,455 


1,433 


12,718 


6,490 


22,145 





led lana 


28,572 


6,405 


920 


683 


2,945 


924 


2,799 


13,896 





Iowa 


46,238 


17,897 


1,855 


539 


6,507 


2,734 


487 


16,219 


” 


Kansas 


29,374 


1,521 


5,004 


747 


4,512 


2,016 


1 , 190 


14,384 




Ken tucky 


42,708 


4,410 


3,038 


344 


6,589 


1,912 


413 


26,002 


__ 


Lou is lana 


36,313 


3,260 


5,590 


1,313 


2,467 


6,972 


1,458 


15,253 




Maine 


3,955 


65 


371 










3,519 


__ 


Maryland 


36,488 


205 


975 


439 


12,000 


17,042 


806 


5 ,051 


- 


Massachusetts 


55,062 


89 


1,178 


656 


40,434 




822 


11,683 




Michigan 


104,702 


1,603 


20,219 


923 


15,711 


8,975 


3,392 


53,880 


__ 


Minnesota 


88,846 


12,956 


5,714 


172 


23,091 


6,865 


4,705 


35,343 


_ _ 


Mississippi 


40,411 


16,990 


5,017 


633 


3,075 


3,941 


3,294 


7,461 


__ 


Missouri 


si.sra 


3,846 


7,319 


593 


7,006 


3,608 


40 


9,244 


“ 


Montana 


4,402 


487 


54 


77 


1,243 


52 


108 


2,381 




Nebraska 


19,658 


1,496 


2,900 


792 


6,784 


1,279 




6,407 




Nevada 


7,942 


55 


381 


140 


1,197 


1,703 


2,146 


2,320 




Nee Hampshire 


3,211 


12 




134 


824 


158 


318 


1,765 




Nee Jersey 


44,062 


188 


678 


908 


16,421 


3,866 


5,458 


18,543 


-- 


Nee Mexico 


4,738 


90 


282 


308 


43 


1.519 


70 


2,426 




Nee York 


163,519 


1,610 


4,834 


1,694 


41,417 


67,933 


3,960 


42,072 




North Carolina 


99,444 


15,066 


1,769 


5,373 


12,414 


11,185 


2,656 


50,931 





North Dakota 


4,534 


1,079 






2,512 


220 




723 


__ 


Ohio 


154,147 


11,671 


9,497 


6,690 


52,387 


12,643 


1,159 


60, 1(K> 


— 


Ok 1 a ho wa 


27,547 


5,626 


81 


593 


10,047 


3,975 


1,262 


7,958 




Oregon 


14,157 


651 


1,322 


425 


6,199 


5,245 


1,629 


3,436 


__ 


Pennsylvania 


147,921 


3,721 


7,481 


4,817 


23,237 


18,355 


5,661 


34,649 




Rhode latand 


3,901 


114 


23 


69 


1,816 


42 


360 


1,472 


_ _ 


South Carolina 


60,068 


17,967 


2,622 


417 


27,698 


1,523 


665 


3,976 


— 


South Dakota 


6,427 


2,297 


453 




520 


1,231 




3,921 




Tenoenace 


33,967 


2,380 


3, 525 


549 


7,621 


4,099 


1,251 


15,542 




Texas 


236,490 


104,201 


38, 511 


915 


43,360 


8,461 


3,306 


29,736 




Utah 


13,045 


702 


633 


51 


3,493 


3,643 


551 


5,962 




Vermont 


3,137 


129 


192 


22 


600 


312 


495 


: 1,367 


— 


Virginia 


36,693 


7,533 


36,099 


759 


6,199 


11,641 { 


1,841 


24,628 




fashing toe 


93,963 


2,373 


4,422 


333 


23,423 


31,414 V 


5,425 


43,719 


mm 


Vest Virginia 


13,262 


390 


297 


83 


5,549 


2,437 ' 


352 


5,355 


... 


Viscona la 


112,067 


3,659 


4,712 


2,269 


27,070 


21,060 


2,311 


45,965 


_ _ 


Vyoming 


2,111 


159 


70 


•* 


775 


199 




918 




Diet, of Columbia 


4,143 


93 


630 


300 


K.315 


160 


15 


1,576 




Onu 


1,109 


29 








133 




362 


. „ 


Puerto ilco 


13,371 


2,437 


7,023 


6ft 


5,557 


4,069 


300 


9,064 


_ m 


Vlrgls Islands 


32 




' “ 


11 


- - 


> 




21 


— 



1/ 19,901 nrollH* Si off-fui occvpatlooa. j 
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Table 6 

ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES BY PROGRAM AND BY SEX 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 



Program 


Total 


Male 


Male aa 
Percentage 
of Total 


Fetwle 


Female ae 
Percentage 
of Total 




_(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Total 


7,511,936 


3,412,486 


45.3 


4,121,450 


54.7 


Agriculture 


851,158 


838,010 


98.5 


13,148 


1.5 


Distributive 


574,785 


320,205 


55.7 


254,580 


44.3 


Health 


140,987 


9,496 


6.7 


131,491 


93.3 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


71,048 


8,670 


11.9 


64,378 


88.1 


Home Economics (Useful) 


2,210,290 


92,430 


4.2 


2,117,860 


95.8 


Office 


1 ,715,997 


397,077 


22.9 


1,338,920 


77.1 


Technical 


269, 8?2 


247,761 


91.8 


22,071 


8.2 


Trades and Industry 


1,628,542 


1,467,956 


90.1 


160,586 


9.9 


Other 


49,297 


3<\881 


62.6 


18,416 


37.4 



Table 7 

DftOLUCVr IS tlCODUT tocatictal doc AT I CM CLASm 
IT rtOGIAM, IT CtAM UTIL. AD IT SIX 
FISCAL TIM 1HI 
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mm lii 


1 31 






(4) 
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<9) 


*9* 


do) 
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3,942,994 


1,312, 947 


34.4 


2,319,929 


43.4 


911,949 


717,199 


1,029,297 


1,213,363 


Afvirultvre 


329,144 


321,131 


91.1 


4,293 


1.2 


149,302 


139,071 


114, HI 


101,073 
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99,293 
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100,999 
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1,243 
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3,443 


12,343 
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1,490,042 


93.4 
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333,113 


Office 
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20.9 


139,172 


79.2 


32, 324 


191,902 
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443,761 
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34,194 


33,342 


91.9 


2,944 


9.1 


949 


7,900 


12,433 


13,113 
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343,299 


94.1 
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13.9 


17,392 


93,101 


134,432 


164,377 


OtWt 
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37.3 
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4,434 


11,319 
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Table 11 

DROLIXEKt 3" TOO TI ORAL 6KJCAT1MI CLASS ES AND mCtKTAGT DISTKIwmOU 
IT T-EVtV, WO IT 9S.0GIUW 
FISCAL TEAKS IMS. 1967. lad 1966 



(TTvom tnd t) _ ___ ^ PtTtotit vitli 
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A/ Includes 49,297 enrolled in oth%* classes, not classified by occupational categov: 
2/ Includes 1,056 enrolled in Fishery occuoa cions . 
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KJ-KSEJI or SCHOOLS OfTUI C TOCAHONAl EtX’CMIOl 
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1 


R 




1 


2 


23 


1 


2 1 


9 


*2 


13 


11 


3 


9 


11 


96 


10 


94 


*4A 


IM 


11 


24 


in 


51 


>'0 


373 


10 


33 


7 


334 


11 


U* 


41 


«5 


137 


*71 


ISO 


41k 


y 


*7 


n 


kl 


u 


11 


4 


111 


14 


93 




M 




49 


2 


24 


44 


19 




103 


t 


II 


2 


.4 


1 




7 




14 


4 3 


i< 


115 


11 


44 


39 




71 


*A) 


61 


144 


ioi 


soo 


12 


41 


u 


19 


13 


5C1 


*2 


104 


21 


21 


10 


n 


1 


2 


1* 


tk 


1 


T 


13 


Tl 


1 


i» 


10 


K 


:s 


i:s 


11 


40 


in; 


444 




Ul 


31 




n 


455 


63 


146 


m 


*11 


1* 


kj 


U 


S 


45 


(00 


14 


111 


IW 


?is 


72 


ki 


t 


19 


114 


299 


20 


51 


72 


us 


1 • 




17 


* 


51 


101 


14 


11 




17* 


7 


41 


9 


Ik 


111 


332 


>7 


81 




];i 


Ik 


43 


30 


J 1 , 


69 


340 


39 


999 




> 


1 


3 




4 




45 




101 


4 


*1 


1* 


71 


1 


ir 


73 


107 


SI 


no 


Ilf * 


IS 


5 


*3 


« 


J1 


Ilk 


4k 




312 


«4 


1*1 


H 


M) 


U 




1C1 


939 


41 


124 


IN. 


2’5 


21 


95 


1 


2k 


It* 


391 


3 


42. 


l ns 


77! 


31 


SI 


19 


1 


57 


414 


43 


96 


111 


:is 


It 


13) 


to 


11 


Ik 


2 7 9 


U 


IM 



TrUn I 
Mult 



_Uil_ 

4. Si? 




129 



136 



TjMp 13 

NUMBER Or SCHOOLS OFFERING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 



XJnd cr Contra c t 

Private Schools 

Regular Ins tl tut loots) 







Specialized 


Technical or 


or Compre- 


Community 


Col lege 


Secondary 


ASEOciat loo (s) 


State 


Grand Total 


Secondary 


Vocational 


hensive 


or Junior 


or 


Post- 


Government (s ) 






School 


School ( Post- 


Secondary 


College 


University 


secondury 


Offering 








secondary) 


School 






(combined) 


Program 


” "trj 


“177 


cn 


xn 


f5> 


(b) 


[7 y 


t«r 


“ITT 



Total 


10,450 


319 


499 


16,872 


474 


117 


158 


19 


Alabama 


494 


2 


27 


464 


1 


_ 


- 


_ 


Alaska 


32 


- 


- 


26 


5 


i 


- 


- 


Arizona 


112 


- 


- 


100 


9 


3 


- 


- 


Arkansas 


397 


2 


13 


375 


2 


2 


- 


3 


C* li forma 


765 


13 




672 


79 


1 


" 


“ 


Colorado 


209 


_ 


1 


192 


9 


3 


4 


_ 


Connecticut 


1 59 


5 


4 


132 


7 


2 


9 


- 


Delaware 


57 


5 


1 


48 


1 


2 


- 


- 


FlorJia 


632 


7 


88 


490 


2? 


2 


18 


4 


Georgia 


529 


■ 


23 


5C3 


3 


“ 


“ 


“ 


Rival 1 


52 




2 


46 


4 


_ 


_ 


. 


Idaho 


142 


- 


- 


137 


2 


3 


- 


_ 


I 1 llnola 


790 


22 


1 


732 


33 


2 


- 


- 


Indiana 


522 


11 


8 


497 


1 


4 


1 


_ 


I ova 


261 


1 


4 


238 


11 


3 


4 


" 


Kansas 


241 


_ 




214 


9 


5 


13 


. 


Kentucky 


361 


1 


1 


317 


4 


3 


35 


- 


Louisiana 


499 


- 


33 


466 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Ha ine 


117 


- 


6 


105 


_ 


2 


- 


4 


Maryland 


271 


25 




231 


13 


1 


1 


* 


Massachusetts 


302 


16 


17 


242 


12 


. 


15 




Michigan 


617 


10 


- 


576 


23 


B 


- 


_ 


Minnesota 


650 


3 


26 


598 


10 


7 


6 


_ 


Mississippi 


442 


2 


1 


421 


13 


1 


4 


_ 


Missouri 


393 


2 


1 


372 


11 


7 


~ 


“ 


Montana 


118 




. 


112 


3 


1 


2 




Nebraska 


211 




4 


203 


3 


1 


- 


_ 


Nevada 


43 


1 


6 


33 


1 


2 


1 


_ 


New Samps hire 


66 


- 


6 


60 


- 


- 


• 


- 


Nee Jersey 


267 


10 


9 


227 


* 


6 


15 


1 


Nee Mexico 


90 


3 


2 


76 


2 


5 


2 




New York 


1, 539 


83 


- 


1,419 

653 


34 


3 


_ 


_ 


No/ th Carolina 


703 


• 


37 


13 


_ 


_ 


_ 


North Dakota 


142 


- 


1 


132 


1 


7 


_ 


1 


Ohio 


846 


21 


40 


77* 


6 


1 


- 


• 


OH 1 shoes 


412 


. 


10 


371 


14 


4 


13 




Oregon 


168 


- 


- 


156 


12 


- 


- 


. 


Pennsylvania 


702 


29 


5 


650 


12 


6 


(9) 




Rhode Island 


41 


2 


1 


35 


1 


1 


1 


. 


South Carolina 


378 


8 


10 


360 


* 


* 


“ 


- 


South Dakota 


123 


1 


_ 


ue 


_ 


1 


4 


1 


Tennessee 


437 


2 


22 


406 


3 


_ 


2 


_ 


Texas 


1,011 


• 


l 


966 


42 


2 


“ 


- 


Utah 


93 


1 


1 


*4 


3 


3 


_ 




Ye re on t 


59 


* 


3 


54 




* 


- 




Virginia 


465 


11 


3 


43) 


9 


5 


2 




faehlBgtoe 


330 


- 


6 


303 


21 


“ 


- 


» 


t«*t Virgin* 


933 


1 


( 


220 


1 


5 


- 


_ 


f lscoasi a 


449 


1 


64 


3*1 


I 




- 


* 


flowing 


12 




* 


7* 


• 


* 


* 




Diat cf Columbia 


20 


5 


. 


10 






5 




Guam 


1 




• 


_ 




„ 


1 




Puerto Rico 


371 


13 


5 


353 




2 


« 


S 


Virgin Islands 


• 


• 


- 


6 


• 


- 


- 





O 






a> 





137 



Table 1G 



NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL FDL'CAT ION CLASSES BY TYPE OF PROGRAMS 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 



l 



O 

ERIC 



State *6^1 

cul ture 


Distri- 

butive 


Health 


Home 

Economics 


Office 


Tech- 

nical 


Trades & 
Industry 


Other 


<n 


{ 2 } 


(3> 


(4) 


(5) 


16) 


(7^ 


(8> 


(9)' 


Total 


12 


,262 


8,542 


6,521 


29,402 


31,428 


l0 , 276 


47,742 


892 


Alabama 




388 


106 


124 


463 


320 


127 


878 


_ 


Alaska 




2 


9 


1 


28 


83 


6 


49 


- 


Ariz-ona 




63 


83 


46 


232 


193 


132 


243 


- 


Arkansas 




472 


57 


55 


394 


165 


74 


431 


- 


California 




545 


778 


727 


1,213 


3,634 


1,280 


4, 861 


- 


Colorado 




95 


179 


97 


431 


308 


119 


754 


14 


Connecticut 




44 


£9 


45 


561 


583 


194 


615 


- 


Del aware 




20 


17 


21 


80 


198 


16 


233 


- 


Florida 




311 


429 


301 


1,033 


791 


554 


1,350 


198 


Georgia 




479 


210 


148 


697 


1,272 


245 


1,246 


- 


Hawaii 




55 


29 


10 


72 


46 


23 


202 


- 


Idaho 




99 


27 


42 


15i 


101 


38 


162 


15 


Illinois 




551 


154 


287 


929 


587 


874 


1,300 


- 


Indiana 




272 


119 


127 


674 


171 


192 


858 


- 


Iowa 




260 


152 


188 


398 


202 


201 


588 




Kansas 




190 


236 


81 


275 


115 


102 


415 


- 


Kentucky 




285 


92 


85 


572 


330 


30 


739 


2 


Louisiana 




237 


133 


128 


561 


953 


117 


457 


- 


Maine 




20 


31 


28 


92 


310 


6 


278 


- 


Maryland 




64 


51 


24 


336 


756 


144 


478 




Massachusetts 




103 


71 


102 


1,452 


1,522 


218 


1,313 


_ 


Michigan 




232 


670 


309 


1,115 


1,117 


364 


2,121 


- 


Minnesota 




388 


235 


122 


1,172 


628 


280 


763 


- 


Mississippi 




399 


138 


68 


499 


159 


92 


412 


- 


Missouri 




253 


225 


143 


524 


539 


141 


692 


- 


Montana 




64 


15 


10 


117 


43 


36 


106 




Nebraska 




142 


70 


101 


261 


166 


64 


291 


9 


Neveda 




29 


23 


11 


92 


69 


113 


155 


- 


New Hampshire 




21 


1 


17 


102 


59 


39 


119 


- 


New Jersey 




44 


136 


115 


165 


1,015 


365 


865 


62 


New Mexico 




64 


29 


51 


98 


163 


£6 


176 


7 


New York 




374 


808 


516 


3,361 


3,405 


716 


8,113 


27 


North Carolina 




757 


329 


310 


895 


651 


417 


2,814 


183 


North Dakota 




121 


13 


48 


188 


80 


47 


90 


- 


Ohio 




417 


368 


313 


1,044 


1,119 


158 


2,267 


- 


Oklahoma 




391 


47 


84 


3S7 


121 


162 


548 


- 


Oregon 




176 


91 


98 


275 


303 


218 


605 


- 


Pennsylvania 




290 


146 


225 


1,248 


2,903 


314 


1,214 


309 


Rhode Island 




13 


10 


11 


94 


281 


23 


108 


- 


South Carolina 




517 


79 


67 


343 


306 


283 


404 




South Dakota 




67 


31 


25 


143 


64 


23 


134 


_ 


Tennessee 




307 


119 


165 


512 


193 


1 58 


834 


33 


Texas 


1, 


,177 


544 


327 


2,7 59 


483 


405 


1,599 


17 


Utah 




87 


61 


25 


236 


304 


53 


3 89 


- 


Vermont 




26 


16 


IB 


98 


43 


63 


148 


- 


Virginia 




449 


457 


144 


668 


1,317 


269 


1,182 


- 


Washington 




212 


259 


186 


818 


1,013 


332 


1,494 


- 


Vest Virginia 




104 


17 


28 


311 


286 


42 


236 


- 


Wisconsin 




358 


418 


236 


991 


1,508 


313 


1,610 


- 


Vyoaing 




58 


11 


8 


106 


108 


17 


42 


" 


Dlst. of Columbia 


3 


9 


21 


25 


16 


1 


124 


7 


Guam 














- 


69 


- 


Puerto Rico 




165 


145 


50 


695 


311 


33 


558 


5 


Virgin Islands 




2 




2 


12 


15 


2 


10 


4 



121 



138 



Table 17 

rUYSTO OF TKACHKKS OF VOCATIONAL IDOCATIOV CUSSIS, BY LX TIL OF CUSS, BY FULL AMD PAUT Tlltt, AND BT ST ATX 

FISCAL T1A* 1»64 



State 


Total 

UodupUcatad 

Count 


Secondary 
ru i I - P» r t - 

Urn* Tin 


Post secondary 


Run bar 

of 

Full-Tin 


Yuaber of 


Adult Taacbara 
P* r i -t i i'C 


Taichara (or 
Peraooa With 
Special Veedn 

Tl**~ Til* 


Full- 

Tiae 


V*TtT= 

Tina 


That ara That art froa Buni- 

aecond«ry Pott- Data, ladua 

Taacbara secondary try, xte. 

Ttacbera 


m 


il5 


rs) 


(<) 




l*) 


U> 


tej 




1101 


Trn 


-jirr 


Total 




64,739 


19.050 


19,941 


9,479 


3,476 


17,743 


5,009 


36, 318 


1,378 


2,686 


Alabama 


2,406 


1,333 


104 


511 




3 


430 


19 


376 


18 


111 


Alatka 


174 


113 


3 


8 


3 


6 


6 


• 


36 


• 


• 


Arlaoaa 


an 


S10 


1 


130 


13 


1 


39 


37 


321 


6 


B 


Arkaaaaa 


1,037 


471 


324 


337 


1 


16 


680 


BO 


510 


16 


103 


California 


13,03* 


1,941 


2,436 


3,4*1 


3,100 


191 


672 


1,088 


2 , 33$ 


1 


1* 


Colorado 


1,997 


424 


132 


370 


116 


43 


ns 


137 


932 


68 


16 


Coaaocticut 


3,101 


1,093 


4 


173 


30 


14 


US 


46 


767 


30 




D* la vara 


MS 


329 


4 


7 




10 


50 


6 


234 


- 


2 


Flordla 


4,947 


1,919 


316 


1,003 


331 


109 


374 


193 


1,373 


86 


34 


Georgia 


4,397 


1,933 


39 


633 


* 


49 


642 


394 


1,614 


16 




to wall 


437 


33 


79 


133 


140 


1 


26 


10 


47 


7 




Idaho 


639 


140 


171 


133 


31 


. 


• 


- 


165 


3 


. 


llllaola 


4,0X3 


440 


1,631 


330 


462 


96 




- 


979 


64 


27 


lad la da 


3,413 


1,134 


372 


137 


171 


31 


300 


- 


623 


15 


44 


ion 


1,969 


737 


29 


415 


07 


38 


163 


104 


713 


(9«) 


33 


dual 


1,414 


931 


39 


303 


50 


13 


104 


53 


609 


1 


273 


Kentucky 


3,133 


943 


449 


199 


131 


31 


366 


11? 


540 


9 


3 


LOulalaaa 


3, 364 


1,306 


333 


461 


01 


11 


332 


172 


399 


36 


3 


■ala* 


743 


439 


37 


14) 


7 




6 


44 


141 


. 


1 


■a r /land 


1,633 


1,030 


191 


43 


64 


- 


543 


* 


- 


70 


36 


■aaaachuaatta 


4,701 


1,981 


1,174 


301 


129 


. 


637 


39 


1,397 




13 


■lehlpi 


5,939 


1,319 


1,313 


434 


300 


447 


332 


364 


1,573 


2 


11 


■laaoaota 


1,3X4 


1,106 


399 


370 


93 


59 


330 


313 


1,326 


111 


932 


■lMlaalppl 


1,747 


739 


199 


116 


36 


17 


379 


56 


463 


66 


3 


■laaourl 


1,317 


1,034 


419 


100 


134 


16 


300 


15 


692 


16 


6 


Montana 


3X3 


73 


lv5 


29 


13 


1 


29 


33 


75 




7 


MbraaU 


1,104 


831 


333 


119 


92 


5 


135 


30 


332 


1 


20 


Vara da 


493 


17 


94 


33 


40 


_ 


45 


7 


317 


11 


5 


Ptv Btapehlra 


334 


141 


37 


93 


) 




7 


33 


63 


3 


• 


Vow JToraa/ 


3,747 


1,110 


973 


13 3 


4? 


107 


926 


39 


539 


34 


39 


1*1 muo 


634 


134 


110 


99 


TJ 


4 


19 


71 


66 


16 


4 


l*i Tork 


17,309 


11,039 


413 


1,053 


300 


133 


1,339 


6 


3,389 


14 


533 


Vortk Carol 1 aa 


4,334 


3,931 


119 


949 


636 


19 


1,524 


593 


9,093 


19 


90 


foitk Dakota 


347 


144 


141 


140 


30 


1 


60 


1 


138 


1 


1 


Ohio 


9,434 


1.790 


91 


143 


97 


590 


601 


56 


1,8«3 


164 


4 


Oklabova 


1,740 


1,1*1 


19 


133 


15 


9 


759 


19 


333 


4 


9 


Ore go ■ 


1,743 


333 


134 


111 


361 


19 


60 


4? 


659 


. 


14 


Pwaaayliaaia 


X.44X 


3,990 


911 


101 


66 


132 


1,105 


41 


1,433 


34 


a 


Skoda lalaad 


340 


179 


114 


10 


1 


_ 


37 


8 


111 


4 


. 


• ootk Carolina 


1,999 


1,043 


379 


304 


89 


4 


- 


“ 


350 


7 


13 


Boatk Dakota 


4X7 


X74 


113 


M 


16 




110 


17 


111 


4 


1 


Tiimnn 


3,311 


970 


309 


409 


9 


30 


103 


41 


354 


41 


3 


Taaaa 


9,711 


4,390 


90 


447 


323 


S3 


1,101 


96 


978 


171 


35 


vtak 


1,133 


30? 


390 


144 


136 


1 


111 


SB 


I6J 


11 


4 


Torvoat 


111 


V? 


139 


53 


1 


' 


45 


1 


139 


1 


4 


Tlralala 


4,449 


1,076 


731 


347 


76 


17 


707 


15 


1,140 


39 


13 


Vaaalactoa 


4,091 


3,431 




1,047 


, 


- 


199 


351 


1,911 






foot Tlrglala 


1,014 


537 


393 


46 


S3 


_ 


na 


6 


393 


4 


13 


Viacom a 


9,434 


391 


994 


709 


1,107 


93 


159 


611 


1,446 


100 


43 


v rowing 


330 


179 


71 


33 


19 




17 


• 


67 


1 




Mat. *f Col Mbit I0« 


111 




31 






11 


6 


53 




7 


Out 


XX 


IT 


w 


3 




_ 


9 


. 


41 


_ 




Faerto llco 


1,9X7 


1,133 


49 


67 


933 


64 


97 


a 


307 


33 


103 


firaU lalaate 


47 


41 


1 




■ 


1 


4 


■ 


4 




4 
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Table 18 

NUMBER OF LOCAL ANCILLARY PERSONNEL IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (OTHER THAN TEACHERS) 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 





Vocational 


Vocational 


Work-Study 




















Guidance 


Gu ldance 


Program 


Local 


Local 




Special 








(Director) 


(Counselor) 


(Supervisor) 


Director 


Supervisor 


Neela 


Other 


State Total 
































Pull- 


Part- 


Full- 


Par t- 


Pull- 


Part- 


Pull 


Part- 


Full- 


Part- 


Full- 


Part- 


Full- 


Part- 




Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


Time 


— d7 m — 


(3) 


“^*7 _ 


<3) 




~ (7> 


(HJ 


<9) 


(TOT 


cm 


“TIZT" 


rrcr 


(14) (15) (16) 


Total 12,728 


284 


81 


3,521 


2,658 


40 


694 


1 ,20l 


593 


1,245 


885 


tT 


108 


690 


667 


Alabama 71 


_ 




S3 


_ 


_ 


_ 


10 




8 


_ 


_ 




_ 


_ 


Alaska 8 


• 


— 


• 


• 


- 


2 


5 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Arltoni 384 


5 


- 


293 


55 


- 


14 


6 


- 


9 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Arkansas 63 


- 


- 


6 


7 


- 


14 


17 


1 


12 


4 


1 


- 


4 


3 


California 1,878 


23 


26 


114 


350 


9 


39 


89 


145 


101 


172 


■ 


• 


261 


549 


Colorado 59 


3 


_ 


_ 


„ 


_ 


8 


24 


7 


8 


9 


„ 


_ 






Connecticut 47 


18 


- 


2 


3 


- 


- 


31 


- 


10 


- 


- 


- 


23 


- 


Delaware 19 


- 


ee 


1 


2 


- 


1 


4 


- 


6 


4 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Florida 370 


« 


• 


14 


4 


2 


21 


28 


1 


108 


34 


1 


60 


76 


21 


Georgia 170 


23 


“ 


20 


“ 


“ 


“ 


4 


“ 


35 


” 


“ 


“ 


88 


* 


Hawaii 11 


m 




8 


2 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


1 




_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Idaho 23 


_ 


_ 


5 


1 


- 


5 


6 


1 


1 


2 


- 


- 


2 


- 


Illinois 326 


_ 




39 


71 


• 


- 


6 


31 


4 


53 


11 


9 


22 


80 


Indiana 136 


5 


- 


17 


- 


- 


- 


17 


13 


27 


44 


1 


- 


12 


- 


Iowa 824 


• 


* 


728 


50 


• 




15 


“ 


23 


8 


“ 


“ 


• 


" 


Kansas 62 


. 




5 


2 




. 


15 


2 


19 


19 










Kentucky 102 


- 


- 


10 


- 


1 


- 


16 


- 


62 


- 


- 


- 


13 


- 


Louisiana 364 


- 


• 


240 


35 


— 


- 


- 


33 


5 


- 


- 


- 


21 


- 


Maine 26 


• 


• 


- 


- 


« 


- 


7 


12 


- 


7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Maryland 931 


* 


“ 


“ 


882 




* 


5 


* 


31 


“ 


“ 


“ 


13 




Massachusetts 502 


_ 


_ 


24 


2 43 


1 


4 


66 


161 


„ 


_ 




3 






Michigan 166 


- 


- 


3 


- 


- 


- 


73 


9 


19 


62 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Minnesota 1 ,006 


5 


30 


712 


134 


- 


25 


30 


4 


34 


16 


5 


11 


- 


- 


Mississippi 77 


- 


- 


16 


- 


- 


- 


21 


7 


30 


3 


- 


- 


- 


• 


Missouri 763 


2 


“ 


401 


236 


“ 


76 


34 


“ 


14 


“ 


“ 


” 


“ 


** 


Montans 23 


_ 




3 


_ 


_ 


8 


4 


6 


_ 


2 










Nebraska 53 


'» - 


• 


- 


- 


- 


14 


6 


10 


10 


13 


- 


- 


• 


- 


Nevada 129 




4 


8 


86 


- 


8 


5 


5 


- 


5 


8 


- 


2 


- 


New Hampshire 7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


3 


- 


3 


- 


- 


• 


- 


New Jersey 254 


3 


12 


20 


10 


11 


61 


29 


15 


30 


20 


4 


1 


26 


10 


New Mexico 57 






3 


2 


_ 


42 


6 




3 






1 


- 




New York 579 


90 


• 


33 


- 


3 


3 


74 


- 


215 


i: 6 


23 


1 


- 


- 


Nortn Carolina 232 


42 


- 


77 


5 


- 


- 


101 


7 


• 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


North Dakota jqi 


- 


- 


47 


26 


- 


22 


3 


1 


- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Ohio 292 


16 


" 


65 


~ 




- 


62 


2 


131 


3 


3 


“ 




" 


Oklahoma 14 


_ 




3 


_ 




_ 


8 


1 


_ 


2 


_ 








OregOQ 113 


4 


3 


t 


22 


- 


- 


24 


26 


9 


17 


- 


- 


- 


- 
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- 


- 


42 


11 


8 


28 


130 


30 


22 


7 


- 


- 


59 


2 
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- 


- 


6 


- 


- 


13 
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1 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 
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“ 


~ 


15 


3 


” 


“ 


21 


1 


1 


7 


" 


“ 




“ 
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_ 


_ 


2 


_ 


_ 


3 


6 


8 


_ 




2 




_ 


_ 
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3 


- 


22 


- 


- 


240 


If 


2 


25 


2 


- 


- 


54 


- 


Texas 201 


32 


- 


81 


I 


- 


- 


45 


4 


34 


3 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Utah 345 


- 


- 


2 


990 


- 


13 


7 


28 


- 


5 


- 


- 


- 


- 
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7 


I 


9 


1 


~ 


9 


7 


5 


" 


2 


~ 


“ 


“ 
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3 


1 


13 


6 


_ 


_ 


!» 


1 


60 


6 


_ 


. 




_ 
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- 


- 


32 


4 


— 


- 


34 


7 


25 


3 


- 


- 




- 
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- 


- 


3 


- 


— 


- 


13 


- 


18 


- 


- 


• 


3 


2 
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f rowing 


: 


$ 


46 


11 


1 
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s l 


I 


101 


207 




22 




: 


Dlst. of Ooluwbls 18 




_ 


_ 


. 




1 


I 


_ 


3 


1 


_ 


_ 


9 


_ 


Ouaa 7 


> 


- 


l 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


3 


- 


Puerto tlco 266 


» 


- 


150 


- 


• 


- 


16 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Virgis Islands 0 


“ 


- 


- 
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- 
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“ . 
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- 



0 
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Table 19 



STATUS OP TEACHER TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, ALL PROGRAMS 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 



I 



Nu ruber 









Number of 








Completed 


Number Completed State 






Number 


Teacher 




Numbe r 




State 


PUtj 


Plan Requirements and 






of 


Trainers 




Enrolled 




Requirements 


placed ln 


field trained 


State 




Approved 


TulT- 


















Jnsti- 


^Part- 


PrT* 


Tin- 


“Second^ ' 




Second- 






tutlons 


t isie 


time 


service 


service 


ary 


Adult 


ary 


Adult 


CD 




(t) 


(3) 


r-ry 


iT&rz — 


icy 


m~ 


CBl 


‘T91 




Total 




768 


1,138 


1,420 


49,579 


48,203 


16,055 


6,758 


10,683 


2,323 


Alabama 




15 


20 


a 


1,116 


787 


303 


82 


61 


11 


A1 a ska 




1 


1 


7 


7 


55 


3 




3 


Arizona 




13 


16 


3 


1,331 


1 ,200 


202 


95 


li a 


7 


Arkansan 




15 


14 


10 


552 


396 


215 


14 


135 


14 


California 




14 


9 


f>?. 


147 


4,134 


194 


1,701 


341 




Colorado 




9 


11 


13 


308 


631 


176 


20 


134 


20 

1 


Connect icu t 




13 


18 


15 


411 \ 


684 


260 




106 


Delaware 




7 


11 


6 


360 


113 


62 


_ 


40 




Florida 




13 


23 


22 


771 


1,621 


241 


124 


149 


114 


Georgia 




38 


61 


‘ 


574 


1,546 


297 


708 


202 


707 


Hawaii 




4 


3 




50 


129 


5 




5 




Idaho 




13 


8 


14 


345 


2 53 


99 


114 


69 


92 


Illinois 




31 


21 


83 


1,951 

1,412 


1,683 


655 


153 


294 


_ 


Indiana 




4 


29 


30 


1,266 


466 


1 


312 


3 


Iowa 




12 


29 


21 


1,573 


959 


301 


18 


193 


45 


Kansas 




12 


13 


4 


6 DO 


437 


177 


13 


153 


20 


Kentucky 




25 


27 


21 


1,351 


1 ,809 


424 


9 


327 


1 1 


Louisiana 




30 


31 


28 


901 


982 


522 




382 




Maine 




7 


26 


13 


134 


432 


89 


_ 


73 


_ 


Maryland 




6 


6 


23 


698 


324 


137 




47 


- 


Massa chusst ts 




19 


1 


119 


672 


1,656 


604 


1,500 


371 


37 


Michigan 




44 


30 


54 


2,703 


2,801 


928 


73 


778 


65 


Minnesota 




28 


46 


88 


2,934 


1,517 


536 


142 


456 


51 


Mississippi 




11 


16 


25 


502 


422 


2 85 


68 


170 


63 


Missouri 




29 


46 


70 


2,243 


933 


567 


41 


449 


28 


Montana 




8 


8 


7 


641 


22 8 


93 


39 


69 


2 


Nebraska 




11 


10 


22 


459 


376 


221 




90 




Nevada 




8 


2 


3 


88 


201 


53 


31 


45 


31 


New Hnrpahlre 




4 


5 


3 


215 


6 


67 




44 




Nuw Jersey 




24 


37 


25 


1,735 


29 7 


384 


59 


346 


53 


New Mexico 




14 


3 


16 


434 


327 


94 


15 


52 


1 


N-rw York 




21 


60 


16S 


2,556 


2,110 


657 


6 


6 53 


19 


North Carol li a 




13 


24 


27 


574 


87 4 


432 


48 


421 


46 


North Dakota 




12 


IS 


26 


601 


242 


201 


27 


151 


17 


Ohio 




29 


47 


14 


2,066 


1,575 


865 


47 


651 


37 


Oklahoma 




11 


13 


28 


1,034 


826 


231 


97 


146 


65 


Oregon 




11 


12 


5 


563 


849 


163 


345 


114 


389 


Pennsylvania 




30 


118 


66 


4,557 


3,564 


1,161 


242 


690 


17 


Rhode Island 




3 


e 


14 


570 


62 


171 




92 




South Carolina 




7 


IS 


3 


420 


1,038 


209 


4 


169 


1 


South Dakota 




4 


* 


8 


914 


62 


92 




62 


14 


Tenoesasw 




72 


20 


10 


1,187 


574 


310 


130 


142 


1> 


Texas 




» 


46 


43 


3,866 


3,292 


861 


168 


515 


117 


Utah 




12 


40 


20 


959 


309 


233 


7 


149 


1* 


Ter moot 




• 


6 


21 


114 


182 


35 


4 


<4 


* 


Virginia 




26 


61 


19 


1,715 


1,313 


345 


199 


>33 


6 


Tsahlngton 




13 


29 


42 


742 


1 ,651 


324 


t 


194 


4 


Test Virginia 




T 


4 


22 


126 


202 


107 




27 




T1 scons l n 




23 


to 




726 


1,254 




409 


<7 


241 


Tyoslog 




4 


7 


6 


157 


66 


39 


9 


32 


T 


Cist, of Columbl* 


6 




1 




43 


7 




g 




Guam 




• 


_ 




_ 












Puerto lico 




s 


10 


2 


460 


341 


209 


2 


110 


] 


Tirgla Islands 














' 




0 




1 / Humber of 


Institution offering ocs or acre approved 


teacher training prograa* 


La vocational education. 
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lt,«]B 

in. 3 is 



n.io* 

N.K4 

H. oat 

n.ita 



M.fTS 

IB.BCN 

I.3A 
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. Ml •* IN) 
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Table 1:3 



TOTAL E<P£W>m/R£S FOi, VOCATIONAL-TECWCAL TDVCA1 IOtf 
FROM T ED KB AL AND MATCH 1 KG FUNDS 



FISCAL YEAR 1968 







1/ 

Federal “ 




Stats and 1 seal 




State 


Grand 










Tota 1 




Total 


state 


Local 


O) 


(2) 


O) 




U> 


— m 


Total 


Jl ,192 ,862,965 


5262,383,716 




$930 ,479 , 249 


$40P,3&2 t 023 


*530,117,226 


Alabara 
rtlaaka 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Cat fornia 


24,844,0D6 
1,531,884 
7 ,276,945 
9 ,612,715 
79 ,206 , 74 6 


6,043,635 
546,329 
2 , 242 ,941 
3,439,504 
18,7*3,695 


18,800,261 
985, 555 
5,034,004 
6,173,211 
60,483,071 


7,333,815 

183,589 

2,093,343 

3,051,541 

824,946 


11,406,446 
8C 1 , 966 
2,940,661 
3,131,670 
59,653,123 


Colorado 
Connect lfut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


8,903,480 
19, 720 ,656 
3,697,051 
34,796,445 
26,725,949 


2,586,920 

2,644,033 

605,003 

7,567,466 

7,517,074 


6,317,560 
16,876 ,623 
3,092 ,029 
27 , 228 ,357 
19,208,875 


944,289 
12,700,235 
2.T24.727 
21,428 , 368 
9.206,575 


3,373,271 
4,176, 'l88 
367, 309 
5,800, 5C9 
10, COT, 300 


Hawaii 
Idaho 
11 llcols 
Indiana 
Iowa 


3 , 1 48, lc'9 
3,567 ,881 
38, 673,653 
20,164,940 
26,729,1* 2 


1,071,050 
1,260,292 
11,196,741 
6,609, 460 
4,401,831 


2,077,119 

2,307,592 

25,476,912 

13,555,480 

23,377,331 


2,077,119 
L , 065 , 068 
6,982,748 
7,707,734 
10,107,142 


0 

1,242,526 
16,494 ,164 
10, 647,740 
12,~20,189 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

KUlne 

Maryland 


11, 183,904 
18,197,5^ 
15,900,4:4 
5,341,891 
22, 633 , 793 


3,282,470 
3,717,775 
5,515,712 
1,583,451 
4 ,204,862 


7,904,434 

12,479,775 

10,364,744 

3,758,443 

18,628,931 


1,745,739 
10, 359,984 
807,445 
2,223,911 
8,107,011 


6 ,158,693 
2,119,781 
9,317,299 
1 ,534,502 
10,521,920 


Massac-iu-atts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


30, 382 ,046 
38,321,762 
24,472,910 
13,051,634 
23,959,236 


5,682,110 

10,256,597 

5,276,402 

<,541,173 

3,316,218 


24,679,938 

26,063,185 

19,136,518 

6,516,461 

17,643,018 


556,906 

2,807,394 

8,154,421 

3,980,428 

3,424,205 


34,123,032 

35,255.791 

11,042,097 

4,536,033 

14,216,813 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nrvada 

New Hampshire 

Iter Jersey 


3,584,667 
5,453,063 
6, 756, 763 
- *,407,3.19 
29,020,934 


1,157,867 

2,252,816 

602,328 

979,48? 

0,730,215 


2,426.920 
3,200, 267 
9,154,414 
2,427,860 
22,290,719 


481,361 

430,632 

432,737 

2,343,145 

10,798,895 


1,945,439 

2,769,435 

1,721,677 

1,064,715 

11,491,824 


Mew Mexico 
Mew rork 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


4,871,5:6 
187,486,7J>3 
44, 349, M0 
4,451,161 
49,903,736 


1 ,614,016 
17,605,062 
9,085, 124 
1,322,079 
12,603,963 


3,2 5 7,500 
169,851,731 
35,164,716 
3,129,109 
37,296,775 


451,381 
87,238,890 
24 ,255,966 
1,426,333 
20,101,227 


2,606,219 

83,812,641 

10,208,750 

1,702,778 

17,197,546 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
PtxxS •' Island 
ftv tth Carolina 


15,051 , 414 
10,037,262 
93,830,613 
3,566,931 
20,659,3 13 


3,914,650 
3,669, 76T 
14,492,238 
1,174,117 
4,793,734 


11,136,784 

7,357,495 

78,336,577 

2,394,814 

16,065,609 


1,649,870 
3,29* ,857 
31 ,567,863 
1,482,194 
11,669,563 


9,486,694 

4,060,836 

44,770,714 

913,630 

4,398,036 


South Dakota 

Tiobhm* 

Texaa 

Utah 

linoat 


3,050,741 
18,573,7.1 
57,151,61? 
6,033,115 
4,693, 8*19 


1,290,419 
6,669,677 
13,738, 533 
1,604,443 
762,105 


1 i 760,322 
11,903,637 
41,413,104 
6,527, T95 
3 ,911,704 


36 7,426 
5,347,900 
34,513,382 
*,*06,149 
2,743,463 


1,393,894 

8,355,937 

6,899,722 

4,331,646 

1,186,241 


TlrgSala 
rashlsgtoa 
TMt Tlrginli 

f lecooht* 
fyomloi . 


39,607,3)6 

33,993,477 

11,304,417 

36,654,671 

3,334,030 


6,692,078 

3,941,020 

3,111,635 

5,793,763 

614,656 


22,715,320 

20,051,457 

6,193,652 

23,160,906 

1,819,364 


7,639,164 

4,104,33* 

1,002,059 

7,916,336 

1*6,446 


14,978,154 
15,547,129 
7,290,593 
13,244, 36* 
1 4,8 16 


Mat, of ColiafciJ 

Oust 

Fuel to Blco 
Ylrgla lal a ole 


1,377,324 

471,369 

14,173,345 

*90,31* 


791,967 

*65,126 

4,846,569 

19,060 


1,585,35? 

>06,143 

9,333,916 

299,173 


1,565,337 

306,143 

9,333,919 

*93,173 


0 

0 

0 

0 



ERJG 



Toca tloDal Sducat ioa Act of 1M), ftalth ItttH atd 0eor|«-Bar4*a Act* 



[ 



138 



145 



Tabl? 24 



TCTAJL EXPEND ITURES FOR YOC iTIONAL-TECKNICAL EDUCATION 
BY SOURCB OF FUNDS AND BY ST.\T£ 

(ECCLULSS CONSTRUCTION AND VORK-SYUlfT) 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



Federal 



State Grand State Local 





Total 






Total 


Smith- “ 
Hughes 


Tk'brge- 

Bardcn 


“ y.t. vfct' o r 

19J3 


— or 


cd 


cn 


1 

( 

t 


CM 


<67 


xn 


: " cal \ ~ 


Total 


$973,707,381. 


$343,674,230 


3438 i 273, 81 5 


3191 , 759,343 


$3,793,040 


178,170,673 


$159 795,630 


Alibiu 


21,448.380 


7,333,815 


9,834,517 


4,280,046 


143,330 


1,113,052 


3,023,666 


Alaska 


1 ,513,800 


179 , Cl 6 


801 , : AO 


5*2,616 


0 


192,538 


340,078 


Arisons 


7,173,673 


3,072,584 


2,935,867 


2,168,422 


8,010 


47,907 


2,112,505 


Arkanraa 


9,505,189 


3,035,628 


3,120.701 


3,358,860 


0 


47e , 863 


" , 383,997 


California 


70,633,707 


634,918 


53,842,518 


15,965,241 


468,657 


2,591,218 


12,904,666 


Colorado 


8,348,949 


913,083 


5,158,08 


2,277,448 


66,744 


432,580 


1 , 77K , 12 •' 


Connecticut 


16,034,449 


9,134,439 


4,153,905 


2,736,105 


0 


79,435 


3 , 6 5 3 , 6 81 


Delaware 


3,384,830 


2,520,835 


347,302 


4*9,683 


28,885 


168,637 


299.161 


Florida 


37,366,906 


19,453,300 


3,661,052 


4,173,554 


0 


191,981 


3,981,573 


Georgia 


35,241, -'23 


9,161,101 


9,358,216 


4,704,409 


0 


243.486 


6,460,922 


fUvill 


2,999,014 


2,014,830 


0 


984,184 


31 ,661 


227,259 


725,264 


Id^O 


3,529,306 


1,059,692 


1,238,231 


1,231,283 


39,430 


333,375 


85F.478 


111 inola 


39,481 ,799 


6,941,362 


15,047,745 


7,472,69$ 


56,4 58 


319,674 


7,096,560 


Indiana 


18,271,580 


2,608,946 


9,068,674 


4,593,960 


193,486 


1,436,178 


2,962,316 


Ion 


16,634,041 


4, 8' 2, 0 83 


'.,507,088 


4,394,870 


123,559 


1 ,326,003 


2,846 ,311 


Fanaae 


9,364,086 


1,745,7*9 


5,336,604 


2,401,745 


91,385 


78*, 887 


1,542,473 


Kentucky 


14,165,416 


9,339,132 


1,130,261 


3,404,025 


5,675 


219, 121 


3,581 ,229 


Louisiana 


15,640,073 


664,398 


9,454,513 


5,331,172 


134,293 


905,36 A 


4,281 ,514 


Maine 


4,272,751 


1,573,782 


1,521.539 


1,177,440 


0 


63,901 


1,093,539 


Maryland 


16,298,144 


6,529,411 


9,303,956 


2,46< ,775 


0 


122,348 


2,542,407 


Uafiaehuaetta 


23, 976,366 


556,901 


16.367,294 


3,954,168 


179,441 


I**, 550 


2,972,157 


Michigan 


30,645,666 


1, 654 , 61 4 


21,744,310 


7,046,683 


297,765 


1,794,345 


4,052,532 


Minnesota 


20,569,023 


6,154,421 


9,150,444 


3,264,136 


0 


160,588 


3,077,546 


Mina last ppi 


9,923,082 


2,977,062 


3,449,096 


3,995,934 


7,316 


176,517 


7,612,099 


Mlasouri 


16,791 ,610 


5,109,009 


11,709,545 


3,973,240 


173,605 


1,388,76) 


2,410,872 


Moo tana 


3,69ft, 269 


422,643 


1,632, 187 


639,120 


38,543 


264,837 


514,316 


Nebraska 


9,356,444 


437,630 


3,747,321 


2, 16:, 593 


4,400 


94,930 


2,060,343 


Nevada 


1,732,030 


431,046 


1,718,817 


564,165 


30,000 


334,054 


334,107 


lev Haatpehlro 


3,059,460 


1,540,100 


628,703 


839,157 


4,000 


35,542 


790,095 


Nev Jersey 


12,209,561 


9,714,716 


6,624,364 


4,270,457 


154,496 


100,051 


4,015,906 


Nev Mexico 


4,759,696 


421,060 


1,727,664 


1,539,750 


43,107 


242,616 


1,352,635 


Nev Tork 


167 j 115,960 


77,925,711 


76,671,637 


13,316,331 


C 


0 


13,318,331 


Norik Carolina 


40,020,127 


$3,411,360 


9,544,037 


6,236,640 


0 


402,646 


7,634,174 


North Dakota 


3,606,536 


1,426,525 


1,441,611 


1 ,036,564 


0 


59,204 


979,376 


Ohio 


16,506,7)6 


20,101,127 


10,044,063 


5,361,450 


369,345 


2 ,127,475 


1,794,610 


Ok 1 above 


13,115,176 


1,616,311 


6,047,517 


2,451,346 


0 


112,295 


3,339,093 


0 retoe 


6,176,669 


3,296,657 


2,694,045 


2,365,693 


0 


23,357 


6,123,634 


Poona jrlraaU 


45,044(660 


7,924,027 


39,223,109 


7,731,146 


0 


416,402 


7,319,744 


Kbode Island 


1,630,066 


C*0,10? 


roo.no 


299,631 


0 


36,000 


*71,651 


Sooth Carolina 


17,020,166 


10,666,440 


3,327,751 


2,613,961 


0 


202,470 


1,611,611 


Sooth Dnhota 


3,762.407 


567,065 


1,150,146 


1,133,664 


42,935 


454,600 


671,159 


Teeaennae 


14,166,661 


9,207,212 


6,555,637 


1,293,735 


7,000 


*31,374 


6,167,241 


Taui 


51,296,913 


34,113,362 


4,078,664 


IS, 467,17* 


359,602 


2,354,267 


9,171,207 


Utah 


7,666,604 


2,206,146 


4,$03,1W 


1,4A9,6T9 


31,476 


X«,*7* 


1,164,122 


Terr oat 


3,411,070 


692,666 


1,164 341 


67*, 943 


83.216 


236,113 


330,562 


Tiff tala 


22,602,214 


7,629,166 


7.0,121, III 


4,242,430 


172,126 


669,017 


2,160,277 


Tannin* ton 


22,602,651 


4,601,317 


} 6,261 ,*26 


2,646,110 


113,204 


701,017 


2,635,667 


Moot Tliflalr 


6,142,766 


860, 111 


3,264,670 


1,211,703 


11,267 


690,643 


624,603 


tin on ee la 


34,406,406 


7,116,626 


11,016,314 


3,474,667 


106,252 


664,133 


2,774,162 


Tr«el*2 


2,213,471 


126,446 


1 ,464,741 


699,246 


60,000 


176,163 


393,043 


blot, of Colombia 1,666.267 


1,222,016 


0 


644,242 


0 


226,163 


411,164 


Oeaa 


423,663 


224,24* 


0 


166,414 


0 


60,000 


109,414 


Mfle Moo 


14,012,266 


6,261,816 


0 


4,766,366 


105,000 


1,256,177 


3,261,112 


Tirgla U'ltnda 


222,661 


220,176 


0 


77,376 


0 


54,909 


*0,447 




139 



146 



Table 25 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
TTCU FEDERAL V.E. ACT OF 19G3 FUNDS AND MATCHING FUNDS 

FISCAL TEAR 1918 



Scate a ad Local 



State 


Grand 


Federal 










Tote 1 


(V» Act of 1JT63) 


Total 


State 


Local 


H/ 


U) 


(3J 


TO 


0>) 


TO' 


Total 


$967,297,096 


8230,420,003 


S738, 177,093 


5327,915,164 


$408,961 ,939 


Alabama 

Alaeka 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 


20, 010 , Ml 
997,863 
3,783,729 
8,657,850 
50,352 ,640 


4,787,453 
353,791 
2,187,024 
2,964,641 
1J ,663,120 


15,27-3, 086 
Co4,073 
3.598.7C5 
3,693,209 
34,689,520 


4,161,672 
103,932 
1 ,779.800 
2 , 3GT. , 961 
3,9/8 


17,061,416 

480.140 

1,818,905 

1,364,248 

31,685,542: 


Colorado 

Coonectlcut 

Delegare 

Florida 

Georgia 


F, 129,634 
19,143 ,C94 
2,763,793 
2C.587.I18 
22,198,450 


2,086,596 

2,764,608 

407,480 

7,375,507 

7,273,586 


5,043,236 
16,379,086 
2,358,318 
22 , 212,309 
14,924, 864 


943,289 

12,642,150 

2,133,119 

16,649,024 

8,690,233 


4,099,949 

3,736,936 

235,199 

5,563,285 

6,328,631 


Hawaii 
Idaho 
111 tools 
Indiana 
hvi 


2,337,265 

2,106,665 

30,653,208 

12,262,676 

23,632,044 


612,130 

887,487 

10,620,609 

4,977,816 

2,953,273 


1,513,135 

1,219,178 

19,832,599 

7,304,860 

20,878,773 


1,515,135 
740,013 
5,986,085 
1 ,603,463 
10,107,142 


0 

473,160 

13,846,574 

5,702,398 

10,771,630 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisians 

Maine 

Maryland 


7,333,498 
15,106,731 
10,341 ,643 
4,7BO,957 
21,260,817 


2,433,198 

3,493,979 

4,478,054 

1,499,550 

4,083,494 


4,910,300 

9,03,753 

5,865,589 

3,381,407 

17,176,323 


1,326,339 
7,653,245 
131,467 
1,99: 103 
7,259,499 


3,5*4,071 
1 ,961,507 
5,734,122 
1 ,388,304 
9,918,834 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mlooeeota 

Mlaeleelppl 

Missouri 


25.144.060 
24,582,284 
21,747,587 
11,240,500 

16.245.060 


4 , 700 ,099 
8, 164,467 
5,089,614 
4,357,338 
4,753,850 


20,443,961 

16,417,817 

18,657,773 

6,883,163 

11,491,310 


505,836 

1,9^235 

6,698,451 

3,370,522 

2,035,574 


19,938,125 

14,493,532 

9,759.333 

3,513,640 

9,403,636 


lion tana 
Nebraska 
H trade 

New Panpshlrs 
hew Jareay 


3,295.397 
4.488, 1C7 
1,966,308 
3,035,958 
37,401,958 


833,965 

2,151,486 

344,370 

939,927 

0,475,666 


1,462,433 

2,338,631 

1,631,938 

3,116,031 

20,936,292 


337,300 

309,093 

351,828 

7,333,313 

10,101,344 


1,135.133 
2,037,538 
1,370,110 
783,719 
10, 03*. 948 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


3,538,175 

187,486,793 

37,495,269 

3,880,173 

30,666,378 


1,337,091 
17,635,063 
8,683,456 
1 ,262,873 
10,037,123 


2,211,064 

189,851,731 

26,812,611 

3,417,302 

20,839,453 


261,364 

67,333,890 

20,331,745 

1,316,797 

8,361,565 


1,949,620 

63,612,841 

8,481,066 

1,100,503 

13,347,688 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylwaoia 
Rhode Island 
South enrol Inn 


13,633,391 
9,293,401 
88,773,163 
3 330,857 
17,940,943 


3,807.355 

3,517,510 

14,073,834 

1,146,117 

4,591,264 


8,830,936 
6,717,891 
74,699,329 
3 ,474,540 
13,349,676 


1,217.598 

3,196,349 

30,845.180 

1,471,335 

10,405,336 


7,613,336 

3,531,543 

43,654,169 

603,215 

2,944,342 


South Dakota 
Tcnoesnee 

Texan 

Utah 

Vermont 


1,637,966 

15,447,338 

38,545,974 

5,956.379 

3,184,409 


117,884 
6,441,503 
13,022, 564 
1,238,983 
502,664 


815,083 

9,005,825 

35,523,410 

4,717,596 

3,681,745 


233,703 

4,749,691 

19,733,583 

1,858,414 

2,232,900 


561,379 

4,256,134 

5,799,837 

3,639,183 

458,845 


Virginia 
Veahlegtoo 
■eat Virgin la 
lleconala 
lyonlng 


17,752,208 

12,394,097 

6,145,750 

83,907,763 

1,111,728 


5,639,925 

3,126,897 

2,429,733 

5,091,371 

401,473 


21,923,283 

9,467,400 

5,718,05 

18,818,365 

2,406,253 


2,614,150 

2,126,988 

578,806 

7,731,659 

116,448 


9,306,133 

7,338,433 

5,140,409 

11,094,528 

1,291,807 


Dint* of Columbia 

Du an 

Puerto Rico 
Tlrgia Island* 


1,454,068 

411,269 

6,806,704 

152,974 


565,784 

185,126 

3,488,193 

41,131 


1,088,396 

228,143 

6,116,511 

111,643 


1,088,985 

226,143 

5,118,512 

111,843 


0 

0 

0 

0 




♦ H 



5 I 
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Tabic 26 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES FOR 
SECONDARY EDUCATION FROM FS)ERAL 
V. 1 . ACT OF 1963 FUNDS AND MATCHING FUNOS 
FISCAL YE>~ 1969 


State 


Grand 


Federal 


State and Local 






Total 


Total 


State 


Local 



m m (a ) - • — ~ id (5 ? — ~ m 



Total 


$ 364,976, 336 


$67,9C9,6l5 


$297,009,321 


$116,580,423 


$180,428, 898 


Alabama 


6,260,020 


2,362,058 


3,697,962 


3,550,629 


347,334 


Alaska 


390,697 


136,902 


253,795 


10,738 


243 , 057 


Arizona 


2,6/5,306 


1 ,080,017 


1 ,795,269 


>17,711 


977,579 


Arkansas 


2,147,003 


758,583 


1 ,388,422 


188,710 


1,199,712 


California 


14,658,400 


4,796,909 


9,861 ,491 


0 


J, 861 ,491 


Colorado 


2,448,866 


535,490 


1 ,913,379 


256,720 


1 ,656,6 56 


Connecticut 


P 319,513 


1,412, €21 


6,906,892 


3,595,074 


3,311,818 


Delaware 


l,448,e7fi 


108,221 


1 ,340,655 


1,121,342 


219,313 


Florida 


9,563,824 


1,048,375 


C, 515,449 


6 , D97 ,527 


1 617,922 


Georgia 


7,083,646 


1,214,932 


5,868,714 


673,607 


5, 195,107 


Hawaii 


242,169 


77 ,978 


164,191 


164,191 


0 


Idaho 


727,409 


304,583 


422,826 


14,667 


408,159 


Illinois 


11,336,416 


2 , f 79, 178 


8,457,338 


2,87 5,452 


5,581,786 


Indiana 


4,652,380 


1,727,080 


2,925,300 


389,292 


2,536,008 


Iowa 


3,408,383 


701,880 


2,706,503 


547,533 


2,158,970 


Kansan 


2,333,072 


655,971 


2, €77,101 


559,359 


1 ,117,732 


Ken tucky 


5,662,031 


1 ,065,9<8 


4,596,083 


4,009,112 


5*5,971 


Lou lslaoa 


3,759,120 


1 ,517,359 


2,241,761 


0 


2,241,761 


Maine 


1 ,591,202 


467,167 


1 ,124,035 


2,780 


1 ,121,255 


Maryland 


13,7-. 1,430 


1,341,773 


11,402,659 


4,689,221 


6,713,438 


Massachusetts 


14,867,519 


2,092,253 


12,775,268 


0 


12 ,775 , >66 


Michigan 


8,699,276 


2,496,002 


6,203,274 


185,930 


3,017,344 


Minnesota 


4,290,526 


485,582 


3,804,944 


1 ,645,450 


2,159,494 


Mississippi 


3,129.808 


938,J67 


2,191,441 


885,712 


1 ,305,729 


Missouri 


5,348,071 


1,379,795 


3,768,278 


630,405 


3,137,871 


Montana 


626,422 


191,779 


434,643 


107,727 


326,916 


Nebraska 


2,267,472 


1,068,216 


1,199,256 


0 


1,199,256 


Nevada 


759,715 


133,333 


626,180 


40,229 


585,951 


New Hampshire 


730,255 


132,103 


578,152 


106 


576,046 


New Jersey 


16,987,265 


2,782,963 


14,224,302 


7,423,857 


6,600,445 


Net Mexico 


1,694,555 


593,900 


1,100, Css 


115,313 


985,342 


New York 


84,679,268 


5,629,753 


79,049,515 


36,362,777 


42,666,738 


North Carol lna 


15,344,810 


5,219,889 


10,124,921 


4,876,437 


5,248,484 


North Dakota 


1,029,206 


433,172 


586,034 


96,479 


489,555 


Ohio 


10,831,988 


1,352,679 


9,479,309 


6,135,056 


3,344,253 


Okl ahewa 


6,573,932 


1,029,119 


5, 546, 8i J 


510,742 


5,036,071 


Oregon 


2,667,279 


874,392 


1 ,792,887 


0 


1,792,887 


Pennsylvania 


24,922,657 


2,645,102 


22,277,555 


3,849,950 


18,627,605 


Rhode Island 


496,442 


86,971 


409,471 


0 


409,471 


South Carolina 


5,949,288 


1,868,781 


4,080,507 


2,427,100 


1,653,407 


South Dakota 


596,318 


298,159 


298,159 


18,611 


261 ,546 


Tennessee 


8,997,945 


2,314,853 


4,683,002 


766,253 


3,916,639 


Tease 


17,857,434 


3, 034, *01 


14,823,213 


13,006.812 


914,621 


Utah 


2,^50,626 


235,187 


2,115,459 


33,412 


2,062,047 


Yeraofit 


118,629 


209,200 


509,429 


166,328 


343,101 


Virginia 


5,675,282 


1,502,170 


4,173,112 


1,392,812 


2,280,300 


Washington 


8,370,350 


1,054,287 


5,316,263 


1,234,449 


4,081,814 


feet YU g lair 


1,233,712 


329,738 


903, '*71 


48,125 


855,849 


Wisconsin 


3,788,021 


1,368,622 


2,421,199 


0 


2,421,199 


Wyoaitf 


1,133,138 


127,757 


995,381 


0 


905,381 


Dlati of Ooluabla 


689,754 


224,000 


445,754 


445,754 


0 


Ouaa 


103,233 


17,001 


86,334 


66,234 


0 


Puerto Rico 


3,859,777 


1,381,774 


3,478,003 


2,478,003 


0 


Virgin Island* 


83,990 


17,110 


86,886 


66, 886 


0 
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Table 27 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES FOR POSTS ECO ND ARY EDUCATION 
FROM FEDERAL V.E. ACT OF 1963 FUNDS AND MATCHING FUNDS 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



~rn~ 



Grand 

ivtal 



7JT 






State and Local 



Local 

CET - 



$ 185,459,370 



♦42,892,770 



$142,566,600 



$71,436,575 



$71,130,025 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lOwa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michlian 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

Few Me*lco 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oh ' 

Oklahoma 
Orsfoa 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
North C*TOllna 

Mouth Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
Vest Tlrslala 
Wisconsin 
fyoslnt 



7,651,691 
336,402 
1 ,715,234 
3,242,382 

15,143,601 

2,294,723 

2,184,832 

572,819 

5,470,789 

7,853,086 

1,359,214 

897,773 

6,352,405 

707,549 

6,317,674 

2,009,219 

1,630,828 

3,711,232 

1,436,592 

2,148,696 

1,463,831 

3,637,046 

7,143,704 

3,146,702 

1,031,922 

438,525 
1 , 486,638 
349 4 340 
1,656,060 
598,920 

1,078,342 

32,718,025 

8,606,055 

1,588,585 

1,019,454 

1,368,913 

3,545,244 

6,199,088 

370,066 

5,911,864 

631,386 

4,852,034 

4,988,542 

1,808,511 

0 

2,972,838 

4,375,856 

0 

7,828,877 

274,391 



32,473 

113,360 

788,091 

.,593,856 

3,918,778 

753,701 

448,287 

50,009 

549,757 

2,994,080 

441,773 

402,441 

2,133,133 

209,057 

1,064,055 

506,878 

763,908 

1,797,627 

379,943 

371,328 

633,479 

1 .253.792 
701,373 

1,135,967 

319,505 

136,239 

721,561 

121,087 

524,641 

156,549 

429, B76 
1,768,166 
2,209,680 
302,412 
363,713 

646,435 

1,051,666 

1,239,709 

15,696 

160,459 

265,893 

2,393,433 

2,515,775 

487,497 

0 

1.183.792 
1,114,875 

0 

516,287 

151,020 



7,619,218 

223,042 

927,143 

1,648,526 

11,330,823 

1,541,022 

1,736,545 

522,810 

4,921,032 

4,864,006 

917,441 

495,332 

4,216,272 

498,492 

5,253,619 

1,442,341 

916,920 

1,913,605 

1,056,649 

1,777,368 

830,352 

2,581,254 

6,442,331 

2,010,735 

712,417 

300,286 

765,077 

228,253 

1,131,419 

442,371 

648,468 
30,? / 9,859 
6, j/6,375 
1,286,173 
652,741 

742,470 

2,493,578 

3,959,079 

356,370 

5,751,405 

265,695 

2,456,601 
2,674 767 
1,521,014 



1,783,046 

3 , 161,181 

0 

7,112,810 

143,571 



22,126 
31,684 
362,542 
1,379, 171 
0 

188,268 
1 ,736,545 

522,810 
3,986,036 
4,734,303 

917,441 
44 ».il< 
1,280,922 
228,799 
2,800,251 

469,026 

778,959 

0 

976,564 

547,502 

444,653 

80,805 

2,824,978 

1,647,116 

175,325 

80 , 5T1 
(9,492 
3,413 
1,131,419 
151,139 

54,177 

14,862,196 

6.030.362 
1,020,466 

313,907 

146,576 

1,614,926 

0 

356,370 

5.747.363 

123,620 
2,335,751 
1,421,685 
1 , 321 ,014 
0 

261,009 

745,481 

0 

5,420,000 

0 



7,597,092 

191,158 

564,601 

69,355 

11,330,823 

1,352.734 

0 

0 

934,996 

129,703 

0 

48,518 
2,935,350 
269 ,69 j 
2,453,368 

973,315 
137,961 
1 ,913,605 
80,085 
1,229,866 

385,697 

2,500,449 

3,617,353 

383,619 

537,092 

219,715 

695,585 

224,840 

0 

291,232 

504,289 

16,087,663 

266,013 

265,707 

338,834 

1.95,90? 
L 78 ,650 
3 959,379 
0 

4,040 

142,073 

120,850 

1,253,082 

0 

0 

1,821,037 

2,415,700 

0 

1,692,610 

143,371 
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Tabic 28 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
FROM FEDERAL V. E. ACT OF 1963 FUNDS AND MATCHING FUNDS 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



State 



Grand 

Total 



Federal 



State and Local 



Total State Local 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


* (5f~ 




Total 


5 57 , 086 , 1 89 


$10,855,071 


$46,231 , IIS 


$25,081,669 


$21,149,449 


Alabama 


340,874 


167,286 


*73 ,588 


173,588 


0 


Alaska 


37,481 


12,394 


25,087 


9,316 


15,771 


Arizona 


367,445 


18,431 


349,014 


161,583 


187,431 


Arkansas 


48?, 566 


227.832 


254,731 


239,768 


14 , 966 


California 


4,469,514 


813,508 


3,656,006 


0 


3,656,006 


Colorado 


402,546 


22,989 


379,557 


301,105 


278, 452 


Connecticut 


667,175 


63,996 


603,179 


601,120 


2,059 


Delaware 


182,964 


35,169 


147,795 


147,795 


0 


Florida 


3,021,612 


693,513 


2,328,099 


1,885,76? 


442,339 


Georgia 


1,937,514 


693,633 


1,243,881 


1,195,530 


48,351 


Hawaii 


229,553 


48,542 


181 ,011 


181,011 


0 


Idaho 


43,129 


20,183 


27,946 


27,946 


0 


111 inO's 


1,623,719 


539,397 


1,084,322 


548,014 


526 , 306 


Indiana 


480,926 


185,841 


295,085 


93,614 


201,471 


Iowa 


9^4 ,043 


1,823 


932,220 


485,452 


496,768 


Kansas 


405,*30 


118,352 


287,078 


93,464 


193,614 


Kentucky 


816,406 


318,468 


v97 , 93 8 


473,444 


24,494 


Louisiana 


393,949 


101,172 


292,777 


0 


292,777 


Maine 


119,801 


57,903 


61,898 


42 , 5?9 


19,363 


Maryland 


308 , 853 


136,310 


172,543 


29,625 


142,918 


Massachusetts 


128,612 


34,110 


94,502 


0 


94,502 


Michigan 


1,838,095 


321,611 


1,518,484 


83,944 


1,433,540 


Minnesota 


1,210,074 


223,902 


986,172 


707,620 


278,552 


Mississippi 


503,733 


200,052 


303,681 


256,738 


16,943 


Missouri 


99,163 


27,711 


71,452 


53,690 


12,762 


Montana 


37,417 


3,167 


34,250 


15,541 


18,709 


Nebraska 


220,190 


96 ,678 


123,602 


47,666 


75,936 


Nevada 


118,687 


16,340 


102,347 


13,833 


88,514 


New Huipsblre 


47,061 


22,239 


24,828 


15,659 


9,167 


New Jersey 


1,661,792 


557,201 


1,104,591 


638,756 


465,835 


New Mexico 


93,384 


31,363 


62,021 


17,881 


44,140 


New York 


16,166,125 


978,672 


15,187,453 


9,746,230 


5,441,223 


North Carolina 


1,231,019 


0 


1,231,019 


1,229,049 


1,970 


North Dakota 


100,155 


48,799 


51,354 


2,704 


48,652 


Ohio 


6/9,878 


120,160 


.59,718 


389,142 


37 0,576 


Oklahoma 


301,391 


84,724 


216,667 


55,65) 


161,017 


Oregon 


833,545 


29,904 


803,639 


614,831 


188,608 


Pennsylvania 


4,868, 511 


758,460 


4,130,031 


2,143,024 


1,987,007 


Rhode Island 


71,011 


30,139 


47,872 


40,323 


7,549 


South Carolina 


923,482 


254,881 


668,801 


440,174 


228,627 


South Dakota 


32,176 


16,0*4 


16,086 


0 


16,088 


Tennessee 


572,511 


254,441 


318,050 


304,492 


13,558 


Texas 


2,170,25* 


1 . v 85 ,099 


1 . 085 ,160 


597,0 58 


488,102 


Utah 


141,761 


24,104 


117,645 


104,965 


12,680 


Vermont 


8,139 


4,021 


4,111 


9,535 


576 


Virginia 


314,265 


76,374 


235,887 


103,4 59 


132,428 


Vashlngton 


1 ,060, 590 


418,549 


843,041 


140,553 


501,488 


Meet Virginia 


353,372 


80,954 


172,418 


62,359 


110,059 


Vlscoosln 


3,324,550 


549,142 


2,755,408 


451,656 


2,303,549 


Vyoelng 


29,798 


14,899 


14,899 


101 


14,798 


Dint. of Columbia 


117,252 


46,220 


69,032 


69,032 


0 


Ousa 


92,392 


40,571 


51,621 


51,621 


0 


Puerto Vico 


387,768 


103,674 


184,092 


114,09? 


0 


Virgin Islaod'/ 


447 


223 


224 


224 


0 



o 
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Tjble 29 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES FOR PERSONS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 
FROM FQ3ERAL V, E. ACT OF 1963 FUNDS AND HATCHING FUNDS 

FISCAL YEAR 1966 



State 


Grand 
To tal 


Federal 


Total 


State and Local 
State 


Local 


~cn 


131 


c n 


(41 


15) 


16) 


Total 


$24,631,206 


$6,166,530 


$18,464,678 


$8,513,373 


$9,951,103 


Alabama 


166,406 


3,571 


162,837 


17,677 


145,180 


Alaska 


1,519 


682 


837 


683 


154 


Arleo'.a 


154,229 


34,581 


119,648 


94,009 


25,639 


Arkansas 


220, 153 


92,433 


127,720 


50,962 


76,758 


Cal ifornl a 


2,349,873 


901,864 


1,448,009 


0 


1 ,448,009 


Colorado 


323,592 


126,503 


195,080 


8,177 


186,912 


Connecticut 


416,372 


68,485 


327,887 


40,038 


287,849 


Delaware 


43,766 


14,731 


29,055 


23,469 


3,586 


Florida 


224,970 


96,319 


126,651 


102,588 


24,063 


Georgia 


107, 528 


50,198 


57,330 


50,643 


6,685 


Hawaii 


93,016 


31,997 


61,019 


61,019 


0 


Idaho 


11,166 


4,841 


8,325 


4,814 


1,511 


Illinois 


335,928 


84,082 


251,846 


63,714 


168,132 


Indlinr- 


474,532 


237,266 


237,268 


22,153 


215,111 


Iowa 


65,638 


0 


65,638 


27,230 


38,408 


Kansas 


61,181 


16,518 


44,663 


14,724 


29,939 


Kentucky 


29,603 


14,631 


14,972 


12,312 


2,660 


Louisiana 


217,419 


98,069 


119,350 


0 


119,350 


Maine 


4,861 


2,143 


2,718 


1,647 


1,071 


Maryland 


424,538 


64,470 


360,063 


99,646 


260,422 


Massachusetts 


195,802 


77,538 


118,264 


0 


118,264 


Mich Igan 


22,735 


5,456 


17,279 


0 


17,279 


Mlnneoota 


361,926 


44,709 


317,217 


137,724 


179,493 


Kiss Isstppl 


369, 92B 


170,121 


269,807 


200,788 


69,019 


Missouri 


64,400 


.12,638 


41,762 


1,862 


39,900 


Montana 


52,224 


16,108 


34,016 


874 


33,142 


Nebraska 


63,472 


30,20r 


33,972 


0 


33,272 


Nevada 


80,533 


19,09u 


61,443 


1,633 


59,810 


New Kis^ahlre 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New ieney 


413,489 


108,301 


305,188 


305,168 


0 


New Mexico 


90,562 


27,132 


63,450 


189 


63,261 


New York 


11,142,456 


1,914,669 


9,227,587 


4,244,689 


4,982,898 


North Carolina 


63.747 


21,775 


41,972 


22,455 


19,52 7 


North Dakota 


3,266 


1,643 


1,643 


0 


1,643 


Ohio 


1,504,071 


0 


1,504,071 


1,149,565 


354,506 


Oklahoma 


92,484 


10,505 


81,979 


10,125 


71,654 


Oregon 


74,646 


33,431 


41,117 


0 


41,117 


Pennsylvania 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode Island 


29,200 


2,040 


27,160 


0 


77,160 


South Carolina 


44,076 


3,512 


40,564 


40,564 


0 


South Dakota 


54.273 


27,136 


27,137 


27,137 


0 


Tenneeses 


276,372 


112,060 


164,192 


112,081 


53,111 


Texas 


2,976,920 


1,289,460 


1,289,460 


1,214,655 


74,605 


Utah 


327,763 


45,063 


282,720 


15,576 


267,144 


Verson t 


33.310 


13,674 


19,636 


0 


19,636 


Virginia 


174,591 


25,451 


149,140 


57,455 


91,685 


Vaahlng ton 


115,672 


57,619 


57,853 


764 


57,069 


Vest Virginia 


65,607 


19,723 


52,684 


0 


52,864 


Vlaoonsln 


219,005 


0 


319,005 


50,000 


169,005 


fyoslng 


99,624 


11,412 


11,413 


0 


11,419 


Dlst. of Colnsbla 


56,973 


21,199 


35,781 


35,781 


0 


Ouas 


10,764 


3,976 


7,458 


7,486 


0 


Peer to Rico 


976,549 


111,045 


160,504 


160,504 


0 


Vtrgls Islands 


2,494 


747 


747 


747 


0 




144 
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Table 30 



VOCATIONAL IDUCATION EXPENDITURES FOR AREA SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION (AND NUMBER OF PROJECTS) 
FROM F®£RAL V. E. ACT OF 1963 FUNDS AND MATCHING FUNDS 

FISCAL '.EAR 1968 



SUte 


Grand 

Total 


Federal 


Total 


State and Local 
State 


Local 


Number of 
Projects 


(1) 


(2) 


(37 


" (4J 


TO 


(61 


— m — 


Total 


$207,449,941 


$62. .64,124 


$144,965,817 


$55,820,605 


$89,145,212 


375 


Al ibiu 


3,132,000 


1 ,566,000 


1,566,000 


0 


1,565,000 


9 


Aliiki 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arizona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ATllDlll 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


California 


7,577,285 


2,012,380 


5,564,925 


0 


5,564.925 


23 


Colorado 


429,708 


214,853 


214,853 


0 


214,853 


2 


Connecticut 


3,551,880 


0 


3,551,680 


3,551,680 


0 


8 


Delaware 


278,247 


83,350 


194,89? 


194,897 


0 


1 


Florida 


7,213,301 


3,177,354 


4,034,947 


1,973,325 


2,061,622 


17 


Georgia 


1,150,000 


575,000 


57;,, 990 


0 


575,000 


11 


Hawaii 


100,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


0 


1 


Idaho 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Illloola 


6,599,442 


3,282,590 


3,316,852 


34,255 


3,282,597 


7 


Indiana 


3,818,000 


1,808,980 


1 , 809,020 


65,020 


1,724,000 


4 


Iowa 


9,951,803 


0 


9,931,883 


5,271,226 


4,880,657 


4 


Kansas 


1,673,403 


783,465 


889,738 


0 


889,738 


8 


Kao tncky 


3,815,877 


1,749,559 


2,066,318 


1,088,540 


977,778 


18 


Louisiana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Halos 


985,000 


355,000 


630,000 


630,000 


0 


2 


Ha rj la ad 


4,319,000 


1,577,600 


2,741,400 


1,577,600 


1,163,900 




•aae.xchuaatta 


7,172,546 


1,497,368 


9,675,176 


0 


5,675,178 


10 


Michigan 


7,161,500 


2,826,123 


4,335,377 


953,500 


3,382,877 


6 


Mloneeota 


3,662,644 


1,831,322 


1,831,322 


0 


1,631,322 


6 


Mlaelealppl 


2,957,731 


1,412,428 


1,545,303 


0 


1,545,303 


16 


Mleeouil 


4,867,662 


2,126,466 


2,741,214 


315,200 


2,426,014 


16 


SoDtaoa 


646,307 


268,043 


360,264 


55,655 


304,409 


2 


Habra aka 


C 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


IHrrada 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mew Haapehlre 


319,000 


129,000 


190,000 


0 


190,000 


l 


Mew Jarsaj 


6,277,550 


2,136,775 


4,138,775 


1,000,000 


3,138, 575 


16 


Mew Mexico 


35,017 


18,864 


18,353 


0 


12,353 


a 


Mew Fork 


11,756,311 


4,497,169 


14,261,192 


6,938,907 


5,332,285 


12 


Hortk Carol lea 


3,985,335 


865,000 


3,3?0,J35 


1,836,154 


1 , 484,111 


13 


Horth Dakota 


500,000 


250,000 


250,000 


0 


250,000 


1 


Ohio 


14,217,943 


7,104,071 


7,101,972 


0 


7,108,972 


16 


Oklahoma 


2,711,992 


1,350,171 


1,431,831 


33,559 


1,396,262 


7 


Orefoe 


715,329 


265,397 


433,032 


0 


432,032 


1 


Pesee/lTsela 


46,917,470 


6,201,901 


40,719 , 349 


23.643.694 


17,071,733 


14 


Shod* Island 


1,590,474 


730,474 


850,000 


680,600 


0 


4 


South Carolina 


3,750,134 


1,912,633 


1,834,333 


800,000 


1,034,333 


10 


south Dakota 


244,100 


135,050 


133,050 


0 


133,050 


4 


Teaweeiw 


140,000 


TO, 000 


70,000 


70,000 


0 


16 


Terse 


5,410,944 


2,705,473 


2,705,473 


0 


*,705,473 


*1 


Utah 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Fenomt 


2,201,462 


141,506 


2,040,173 


2,040,173 


0 


7 


Tlrwlala 


7,264,447 


2,454,345 


4,750,102 


0 


4,750,102 


*2 


Vaehlactoe 


254,944 


142, 494 


142,494 


0 


142,494 


10 


Vest TlrflaU 


4,060,962 


1, 736,245 


4,34T,6U 


435,544 


3,412,0*4 


13 


fleooeela 


4,270,000 


2,165,000 


2,165,000 


4 


2,143,000 


* 


tyo^H 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Slat* of CbluHbU 404,000 


125,065 


862,915 


363,615 


0 


1 


Orn 


129,970 


66,665 


49,965 


66,665 


0 


1 


Puerto Sloo 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tlr«U lelasie 


$7,924 


16,500 


29,434 


16,434 


0 


1 
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Table 31 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES FOR ANCILLARY SERVICES 
FROM FIIERAL V, t. ACT 07 1963 FUNDS AND MATCHING FUNDS 

FISCAL TEAR I960 











State and Local 




State 


Grand 

Total 


Federal 


Total 


State 


Local 


" tU 


(3J 


n: 




(3> 


<61 



Total 


$113,963,816 


$31,911,844 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 


2,193,833 
163,4 80 
573,243 
438,218 
5,151,192 


450,278 

76,740 

191,305 

211,293 

2,573,607 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 


1,105,376 

3,859,596 

205,142 

3,767,082 

3,727,432 


337,441 
643,291 
91 ,031 
1,391,609 
1,508,078 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


214,156 

363,510 

3,012,886 

2,073,929 

2,961,185 


124,974 
126,430 
1 ,437,770 
603,072 
1 ,078,553 


Kanaas 

lentuckj 

Louisiana 

Mains 

Maryland 


721,780 
2,085,731 
1 ,999,510 
559,358 
1,090,651 


184,754 
1 416,274 
767,287 
166,383 
428,528 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mlsslsaippi 

Missouri 


1,004,616 

2,509,216 

4,637,460 

934,777 

4,534,078 


134,777 
873,871 
1,621,982 
417,592 
4€ 1 ,223 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Nee Hampshire 
New Jerstr 


453,491 

353,606 

633,321 

274,609 

929,119 


164,925 

163,608 

36,035 

91,112 

430,694 


lev Mexlo) 

New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


469,492 

22,410,106 

8,119,925 

414,283 

2,035,186 


170,554 

2,023,871 

392,650 

183,352 

955,056 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Penns jrl vania 
Mhods Island 
South Carolina 


1.338,833 

1.324,118 

5,976,374 

606,075 

1,273,088 


569,270 

204,241 

2,676,455 

239,005 

324,078 


South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tease 

Utah 

Vermont 


145,479 

2,333,843 

5,071,894 

1,354,577 

191,533 


71,083 

1,090,634 

2,248,872 

392,289 

93,560 


Virginia 
Washington 
Vest Virginia 
Vtseoasia 
Vjostng 


1.211.046 
161,504 
432,560 

4.401.046 
346,027 


386,486 

90,257 

213,188 

321,951 

107,974 


Dial, of Ooluabia 
Os am 

Riirto klco 
Tlrgla tstssds 


161,585 

55,744 

1,776,806 

4,775 


48,923 

17,866 

643,143 

2,367 



664,074,172 


$49,615,131 


$34,459,041 


1,737,554 


397,653 


1 ,339,901 


78,740 


46,740 


30,000 


301,858 


323,196 


30,662 


246,925 


224,437 


22,408 


2,577,583 


3,978 


2,573,607 


768,135 


337,813 


410,322 


3,216,303 


3,103,577 


112,728 


114,1)1 


113,011 


300 


2,203, 470 


1,801,023 


404,448 


2,219,374 


2,014,674 


204,700 


129 184 


129,184 


0 


257,060 


246,397 


10,683 


2,355,116 


1,136,597 


1,198,619 


1,470,867 


739,814 


701,043 


1,882,632 


971,617 


911 ,015 


537,026 


189 ,0'.6 


347,380 


1 ,467,457 


1,257,3)6 


209,891 


1,232,233 


126,410 


1,103,843 


372,975 


321 , 42* 


51,551 


670,123 


313,903 


354,218 


869,839 


61,181 


808,659 


1,635,545 


619,036 


1, 0161489 


3,215,478 


1.582,679 


1 ,632,799 


317,185 


376,602 


140,303 


4,072,853 


904,092 


3,186,763 


283,366 


74,368 


213,698 


189,998 


168,733 


1,265 


397,168 


191,031 


406,135 


183,577 


183,083 


494 


498,223 


496,225 


0 


296,938 


54,503 


244,435 


20,363,235 


12,709,820 


7,673,416 


V, 737, 093 


6,336,726 


1,400,369 


230,931 


197,148 


33,783 


1,080,126 


293,895 


766,233 


770,063 


460,946 


309,117 


1,119,877 


766,590 


353,287 


5,299,919 


1,408,330 


1,891,369 


369,070 


222,343 


146,623 


949,010 


949,010 


0 


74,398 


45,972 


8,424 


1,243,309 


1,090,633 


152,776 


2,830,022 


9,681,373 


246,649 


863,288 


383,447 


476,641 


97,972 


9,440 


93,832 


624,369 


299,416 


633,147 


91,947 


4,690 


86,357 


919,173 


29,671 


169,594 


4,079,097 


1,800,000 


9,979,097 


936,033 


116,343 


191,706 


134,640 


134,860 


0 


17,676 


17,679 


0 


1,139,665 


1,133,886 


0 


9,366 


9,366 


0 



o 
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Table 32 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES FOR WCRX- STUDY ( AKD STUDENT PARTICIPATIC N) 
FROM FKJEBAL V. B, ACT OF 1963 FUNDS AND HATCHING FUNDS 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



8tate 


Grind 


federal 




State and Local 




Student 




Total 




fatal 


State 


local 


Partici- 

pation 



u> <«> ~ n? ~ in ' ts? ~ vr> C 7> 



Total $11 


,705,636 


38.140,240 


$3,565,387 


8867.188 


$3,098,199 


37,008 


Alabama 


263,716 


197,767 


<*5,929 


0 


65,929 


654 


Alaska 


18,264 


13,713 


4,571 


4,971 


0 


31 


Arizona 


100,272 


74,319 


25,753 


20,799 


4,994 


337 


Arkansas 


107,336 


80,644 


26,682 


25,913 


969 


443 


Cal If ora la 


996.773 


746,094 


250,681 


0 


!ISO,681 


3.799 


Colorado 


124,625 


93,619 


31,206 


31,206 


0 


377 


Connecticut 


144,336 


107,928 


36,596 


14,116 


22,482 


461 


Delaware 


33,964 


24,969 


8,995 


8,995 


0 


76 


Florida 


297,338 


216,550 


50,658 


3.763 


77,895 


967 


Georgia 


334,324 


237,665 


96,559 


37,474 


69,085 


999 


Hawaii 


49,155 


36,566 


12,389 


12,269 


0 


66 


Idaho 


36,678 


29,009 


9,663 


5,376 


4,395 


119 


Illinois 


503,412 


441,459 


150,953 


7.131 


143,833 


3,464 


Iodlaoa 


373,560 


306,530 


68,840 


13.766 


95.072 


966 


Iowa 


143,358 


106,901 


36,277 


3,833 


33,444 


366 


gasses 


12J.413 


07,060 


32,353 


0 


33,353 


103 


Kentucky 


316,356 


162,191 


54,064 


32,312 


31,792 


659 


Loo is lane 


360,383 


194,540 


65,843 


3,037 


63,784 


1,003 


Maine 


54,143 


51,011 


33,131 


30,159 


13,973 


136 


Maryland 


316,649 


162,487 


54,163 


0 


94,183 


635 


Massachusetts 


311,134 


330,574 


50,560 


0 


50,560 


1,314 


Michigan 


514,416 


385,513 


126,604 


0 


136,604 


3,547 


Minnesota 


341,353 


130,544 


60,307 


0 


60,509 


737 


Mississippi 


177,831 


133,811 


45,010 


3,344 


41,644 


366 


Missouri 


399,744 


316,510 


63,334 


0 


63,334 


503 


Moatasa 


41,111 


30,704 


10,407 


1,544 


6,543 


71 


Nebraska 


H ,639 


71,333 


35,411 


3,303 


33.114 


419 


Benda 


14,713 


13,163 


6,540 


1,689 


4,660 


100 


Nv Uapshlrc 


34,889 


30,633 


6,067 


3,045 


6,013 


106 


Mew Jersey 


533,833 


330,663 


313,840 


84,176 


133,661 


1 , T75 


Mew Mexico 


78,503 


67,603 


16,301 


16,301 


0 


616 


Mew York 1 


,811,433 


616,543 


793,590 


374,371 


413,616 


3,400 


Mortk Carolina 


344,378 


153,354 


•1,094 


963 


60,533 


569 


Mortk Dakota 


44,660 


33,495 


11,165 


0 


11,165 


134 


Ohio 


173,086 


133,543 


44,514 


0 


44,914 


443 


t*lahoaa 


154,345 


113,131 


41,115 


0 


41,115 


395 


Oregon 


133,335 


100,577 


>4,761 


0 


34,761 


355 


"esssylTsala 


566,063 


553,167 


316,576 


0 


>16,676 


3,595 


•Me Island 


66,365 


43,763 


14,557 


3,067 


11,510 


165 


South Carolina 


66,976 


• 5,630 


33,055 


1,153 


31,915 


304 


tenth Dakota 


3,334 


1,675 


554 


363 


166 


57 


TMMHi 


374,733 


504,143 


70,551 


70,561 


0 


3,560 


Tensn 


461 ,17V 


345,554 


115,395 


0 


115,396 


1,011 


DUM 


73,331 


54,561 


13,470 


0 


16,470 


300 


foment 


31,117 


50,053 


10,454 


10,454 


0 


174 


Virginia 


17,737 


13,303 


4,434 


0 


4,434 


195 


Tael tag tea 


304,537 


145,515 


96,331 


5,011 


53,310 


$55 


Test Virginia 


Ttim 


55,757 


16,955 


O 


16,953 


19$ 


Tin a css Is 


175,553 


133 ,156 


44,055 


0 


44,056 


$55 


T/eolsg 


50,545 


16,411 


6,157 


• 


6,137 


101 


OUt, o€ Cslwhla 


35,647 


31,560 


10,457 


10,437 


0 


131 


0<M 


7,434 


6,737 


1,500 


1,606 


0 


35 


Fnerte ties 


150,500 


136,006 


40,000 


40,060 


0 


1,670 


TlrgU U lands 


6,355 


3,156 


5, IN 


3,104 


0 


13 
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Table 33 



Expurommia for vocational education 

TOW 8 KITH*' HUGHES ACT A® HATCHING FUNDS 
FISCAL TEAR I960 



state 


Grand 

Total 


Federal 


Total 


State and Local 
8tate 


Local 




TO 


m 


tSJ 


TO 


to 


Total 


$20,367,427 


$3,723,040 


818,574.167 


$5,607,835 


$10,966,552 


Alabasa 


286,660 


143.330 


143,330 


143,330 


0 


Alaska 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arlsona 


62,684 


8,010 


54.674 


49,997 


4,677 


Arkaaaaa 


O 


0 


0 


0 


0 


California 


4,637,068 


466,857 


4,168.392 


88,022 


4,080.870 


Colorado 


213,882 


66,744 


147.138 


1,000 


148,136 


Connecticut 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


D«lanri 


97,770 


28,889 


28.815 


28,685 


0 


Florida 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Georfia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hawaii 


107,288 


31.881 


76.327 


76,327 


0 


Idaho 


78,860 


32,430 


39.430 


10,000 


29,430 


Illleola 


114,274 


58,458 


57.816 


14,577 


43,239 


Indiana 


328,103 


123.488 


404.817 


54,524 


350,093 


Iowa 


345,111 


132,558 


122.998 


0 


122,558 


Kansas 


327,270 


21.589 


305.685 


12,783 


293.102 


Kentucky 


11,390 


9,879 


8.675 


0 


5,675 


Loulalaoa 


431,528 


134,293 


297,305 


0 


297.305 


Mains 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Massac bu so tts 


1,158,6*3 


179,481 


979.122 


9,57) 


969.551 


Michigan 


1,431,433 


297,785 


1,134.668 


70,118 


1,064.550 


Minnesota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


14,036 


7.318 


7.318 


7,328 


0 


Missouri 


820,179 


173,805 


446,870 


176,602 


266,068 


Montana 


156, OH 


38,889 


117,424 


4,25) 


113,173 


Nebraska 


13,287 


4,400 


9,967 


9,587 


0 


Nevada 


80,000 


30,000 


10,000 


30,000 


0 


Mew Hampshire 


8,000 


4,000 


4,000 


4,000 


0 


Mew JeTBsy 


207,088 


194,498 


791,468 


301,701 


451,667 


Mew Hsslco 


118,101 


41,107 


73,194 


8,380 


84,834 


Mew To*k 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■orth Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


4,800,136 


189,185 


4,520,871 


1,391,745 


1,139,128 


Oklahoma 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Or egos 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Penssyleanla 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode la lead 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mouth Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


South Dakota 


89,880 


41,938 


41,934 


10,330 


32,604 


Tennessee 


14,000 


7,000 


7,000 


7,000 


0 


Tease 


Till 667 


359,802 


171,285 


313,859 


58,408 


Utah 


140,007 


31,478 


110,529 


34,841 


75,882 


Versost 


83,115 


13,318 


49,807 


10,000 


39,907 


Tire la la 


1,144,448 


171,138 


971,130 


488,405 


904,929 


V as alec too 


148,718 


113,108 


133,411 


11,471 


110,933 


Tost Tire la la 


1*8,087 


81,197 


107,710 


0 


307,710 


Visoowsta 


931,904 


10*, 191 


418,151 


93,941 


182,7)1 


Vyoslnf 


80,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


Diet, of Col waft la 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Qua* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto Um 


*08, m 


108,000 


104,778 


204,771 


0 


Tirt la Xa leads 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 34 



DCFENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FROM GEORG E-BARDEN ACT, TITLE I FUNDS AND MATCHING FUNDS 

FISCAL TEAR 1968 



State 


Grand 

Total 


Federal 


Total 


Stata and Local 
Si.et« 


Local 


TIT 


t*; 


: 




(55 


{5> “ 


Total 


>172,662,461 


>19*166 ,346 


*153,496,115 


*61,897,781 


*91,598,334 


Alabama 


3,665,660 


681,131 


2,984,529 


2,984,529 


0 


Alaska 


4/9,953 


135,504 


344,449 


61,987 


2fl2 , 46 2 


Arizona 


1,428,532 


47 ,907 


1,380,625 


283,546 


1,117,079 


Arkcasas 


2,954,865 


474,863 


2,480,002 


742,580 


1 ,737,422 


California 


16,933,169 


1,561,515 


1 5 , 371,654 


732,948 


14,638,706 


Colorado 


978,574 


253,191 


720,383 


0 


720,383 


Connecticut 


576,962 


79,425 


497,537 


58,0B5 


439,452 


Delaware 


725,028 


103,916 


616,110 


537,283 


78,827 


Florida 


5,208,629 


191,981 


5 016.64B 


4,779,364 


237,284 


Georgia 


4,527,499 


243,488 


4 ,284,01' 


512,342 


3,771,669 


Saeall 


522,852 


135,200 


387,652 


387,652 


0 


Idaho 


1,105,520 


198,979 


906,541 


172,567 


733,974 


Illinois 


5,906,171 


319,674 


5,506, 497 


9B2.086 


4,604,411 


Xndl tea 


5,382,486 


858,381 


4,524,105 


514,882 


4,009,223 


Iowa 


1,681,924 


790,962 


790,962 


0 


7 90,963 


Kansas 


2,668,715 


466,982 


2,201,733 


356,389 


1,845,344 


Kentucky 


3,079,409 


219,121 


2,860,348 


2,707,739 


152,609 


Louisiana 


4,373,904 


548,639 


3,625,265 


705,766 


3,119,499 


Mains 


560,937 


63,901 


477,036 


228,638 


248,198 


Maryland 


1,572,976 


122,368 


1,450,608 


847,512 


603,096 


Massachusetts 


3,226,350 


469,313 


2,757,037 


32,662 


2,724,175 


Michigan 


8,540,397 


3,071,609 


7,468,768 


509,464 


6,959,324 


Minnesota 


2,725,333 


186,588 


2,538,745 


1,^55,970 


1,282,775 


Mlttlaalppl 


1,802,498 


178,517 


1,625,981 


102,589 


1,023,393 


Missouri 


5,333,187 


828,300 


4,324,387 


862,906 


3,661,681 


Montana 


908,201 


176,314 


731,887 


130,180 


501,737 


Mebraaka 


950,989 


96,930 


854,059 


112*152 


741,907 


Err ad a 


548,168 


136,875 


411,293 


76,478 


334,815 


New Hampshire 


343,391 


35,562 


307,839 


5,833 


301, 99C 


Mew Jersey 


711,010 


100,051 


610,959 


393,730 


215,209 


Mew In lco 


989,721 


145,526 


844,195 


165,735 


678,460 


Mew York 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Moxth Carolina 


6,754,571 


403,666 


6,351,905 


3,924*231 


2,427,684 


Mortb Dakota 


771 ,013 


59,206 


711,807 


109,536 


60*, 271 


Oblo 


11,324,267 


1,311,132 


9,913,135 


7,445*540 


2,467,595 


OklabOM. 


3,416,123 


113,295 


2,305,828 


437,272 


1,673,556 


Oregon 


731 , Ml 


93,357 


639,604 


300, 308 


539, ?96 


PeoDsylwanle 


4,057,650 


418,402 


3,639,248 


722,703 


2,916, 5V3 


Rhode Island 


346,374 


28,000 


320,274 


10,869 


3o»,401 


Mouth Carolina 


3,916,401 


303,470 


2,715,931 


) ,264,247 


1,151,684 


South Dakota 


986,491 


359,396 


727,102 


39,667 


667,439 


Tennessee 


3,113,386 


321,374 


3,891,012 


591,209 


3,299*903 


Titans 


16,983,044 


1,411,666 


14,570,156 


13,995, 504 


574,652 


Utah 


1,583,740 


135,475 


1,446,265 


61,683 


1,386,582 


Ye moot 


1,027,460 


135,000 


892,460 


234,009 


656,451 


VlrgLa'* 


10,199,397 


759,094 


9,440,833 


4,61. 24 


4,625,909 


laebiogton 


1,001,051 


414,076 


7,393,97* 


1,903, .,34 


b, 690, 639 


test Tlrgisla 


1,030,663 


356,091 


1,674,591 


265,171 


1,308,720 


llsooosls 


4, 524 ,4C4 


896,133 


3,926,271 


141,126 


3,787,145 


TyOslPg 


370,000 


13^,000 


133,000 


0 


135,000 


Dl4t ( of Columbia 


564,474 


198,767 


363,667 


385,667 


0 


Ouaa 


160,000 


90,000 


60,000 


90,000 


0 


Puerto Rico 


4,436,039 


846,389 


3,591,740 


3,691,740 


0 


Ttrgla Islands 


191,131 


40,000 


169,136 


159,139 


0 
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Table 35 

DtPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FROM CBORGS-BARDEN ACT TITLE II FUNDT AND MATCHING FUNDS 



FISCAL TEAR 1963 



State 


Grand 


Federal 




State tod Local 






Total 




Total 


State 


Local 



») ~ 1*1 (4) (5) {*T 



Total 


$10,944,660 


$2,419,390 


$6,325,070 


$1,969,393 


$6,555,672 


Ala bat* 


230,412 


114,744 


115,668 


10,853 


*7 1,315 


Alaska 


31,0*8 


25,519 


25,519 


11,039 


44,480 


Arizona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


California 


2,203,894 


257,601 


1,946,293 


0 


1,946,293 


Colorado 


143,342 


43,597 


101,945 


0 


101,945 


Connecticut 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Delaware 


48,002 


23,001 


23,001 


23,001 


0 


Florida 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Georgia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hawaii 


48,030 


23,013 


23,015 


23,015 


0 


Idaho 


70, 245 


33,399 


38,646 


32,798 


3,848 


Illinois 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Indiana 


3<»8, 217 


144,944 


241,273 


96,330 


144,943 


Iowa 


207,320 


133,760 


133,760 


0 


133,760 


Kansas 


168,084 


76,321 


91,743 


4a, 274 


50,469 


Kentucky 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Louisiana 


193 , 369 


90,837 


102,712 


30,312 


72,500 


Maine 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maeeachuaetta 


331,877 


83,309 


148,568 


4,036 


144,5*9 


Michigan 


1,779,448 


181,189 


1,598,259 


230,577 


1,367,682 


Minnesota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


483,093 


139,988 


343,129 


138,379 


204,760 


Montana 


80,330 


29,778 


30,803 


3,175 


37,437 


Nebraska 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nevada 


43,593 


32,796 


33,796 


16,697 


8,099 


New Hawpehlre 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Mexico 


49,805 


34,573 


35,032 


8,773 


16,360 


New York 


0 


0 


C 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mortk Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


1,345,391 


321,588 


1,133,705 


363,563 


740,142 


OfclaboM 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Oregon 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pennsylvania 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■Mode 1*7 and 


0 


0 


0 


fl 


0 


Heath Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mouth DOkoti 


87,803 


43,801 


43,801 


1,431 


43,380 


Teeeeeeee 


0 


0 


C 


0 


0 


Texas 


473,387 


338,130 


338,147 


114,733 


111,434 


Utah 


73,858 


33,878 


90,080 


50,080 


0 


fenoat 


130,180 


33,788 


107,384 


107,384 


0 


T trglala 


511,397 


138,833 


381,476 


144,187 


337,337 


Vaehlngtoe 


1,333,343 


71,735 


1,151,507 


307,847 


1,043,840 


Meet YlrglsU 


138,735 


» 80,781 


78,874 


50,874 


36,000 


fUceanla 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*rml* 


33,883 


13,788 


13,788 


0 


13,788 


Diet, of ColwaMa 


133,374 


33,788 


98,578 


88,578 


0 


Ouu 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Puerto Hi 04 


r . 336,8b' 


119,137 


119,137 


118,137 


0 


Virgin Islands 


iv, 380 


8,754 


10,538 


10,536 


0 




v!$* 



v 
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Table 36 



EXPENDITURES FOB VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FROM GEORGE- BARDEN ACT TITLE 111 FUNDS AND HATCHING FUNDS 



FISCAL YEAR 1968 



State 


Grand 

Total 


Federal 


Total 


State end Local 
State 


Local 


UJ 


W 


( 


(TT 


(3J 




Total 


$31 , 591,331 


$6,584,737 


$15,006,584 


$2,971,845 


312.034,739 


Alabama 


650,823 


317,177 


333,646 


33,431 


300,215 


Alaska 


63,030 


31,515 


31,515 


6,631 


24,884 


Arieoca 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cal Iforala 


5,080,014 


773,803 


4,307,212 


0 


4,307,212 


Colorado 


435,648 


130,792 


304,856 


0 


304,856 


Connecticut 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dtlanra 


103,435 


36,720 


65,715 


2,439 


63,376 


Florida 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Georgia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hava 11 


144,034 


69,044 


74,990 


74,990 


0 


Idaho 


306,594 


100,797 


105,797 


103,689 


2,108 


Illinois 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Indiana 


1,515,456 


434 "Si 


1,080,625 


439,536 


841,089 


Iowa 


803,563 


iul,301 


401,281 


0 


401,281 


lanaaa 


619,357 


334,584 


394,773 


9,064 


385,709 


Ian tuck y 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Louisiana 


Sf 9, 743 


365,669 


293,673 


0 


293,87* 


Mains 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Massachusetts 


601,176 


849,936 


351,250 


4,601 


346,849 


Michigan 


1,987,230 


543,567 


1,413,853 


75,000 


1,368,853 


Mlnnsaota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


klasourl 


1,357,619 


419,897 


837,722 


159,044 


678,878 


Montana 


164,670 


80,195 


84,475 


6,495 


77,980 


Nebraska 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nevada 


136,771 


68,387 


88,387 


67,734 


10,853 


New Hasps hire 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Mexico 


177,714 


73,719 


103,995 


7,150 


96,845 


New Tort 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North Caroline 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


2,779, MS 


964,757 


2,111,811 


609,914 


5CJ.787 


Oklahoma 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Orsgot 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pennsylvania 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode Island 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


South Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


South Dakota 


993,909 


131,403 


131, 40 


93,507 


49,096 


Tennessee 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Texas 


1,419,495 


709,359 


711, 1M 


355,713 


w 

U8 

O’ 

o 


Utah 


999,953 


68,939 


301,335 


901, 325 


0 


T arson t 


999,995 


69,397 


300,398 


199,190 


31,136 


ft glals 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vaailartos 


1,990,969 


915,904 


1 ,005,165 


? '1,890 


1*353, 235 


fast flrglala 


099,933 


173,991 


415,543 


9,608 


405,734 


VtSOOSSls 


Cr 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vyoslbg 


•l ,703 


39,387 


53,315 


0 


33,315 


Dlat, of Columbia 


19,407 


4,100 


11,907 


11,807 


0 


Ouas 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puar*^ Rico 


579,593 


399,781 


389,761 


299,741 


0 


7*rgla Islands 


92,991 . 


10,155 

i *■:' , 


11,999 


11,699 


0 
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Table 37 

TOTAL FEDEPAL EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY FUNCTION 
(EXCLUDES CONSTRUCTION AND FORK- STUDY > 

FISCAL TEAR 1968 



State 


Total 


Adalnls- 
trat Ion 


Super- 

vision 


Teacber 

Education 


Iestrue- 

tloo 


Research 


Instruct lonal 
Equipment 


Vocational 

Outdance 


(U 


(2J 


UJ 


14) 


m 


(«) 


(7) 




'(97 


Total 


$191 ,759,343 


$19,498,566 


$9,949,989 


$6,652,123 


$117,934,593 


$4,348,570 


$29,084,641 


$4,390,861 


Alabama 


4,280,048 


160,170 


322,625 


79,848 


3,496,926 


0 


0 


200,479 


Alaska 


532,616 


49,000 


0 


13,186 


392,290 


73,576 


4, 584 


0 


Arizona 


2, 168,472 


44, 120 


152,078 


16,250 


1,935,505 


1,664 


0 


16,807 


Arkansas 


3,356,830 


663,192 


234,734 


56,101 


2,190,257 


0 


153,948 


60,628 


California 


15,965,241 


2,886,784 


1,193,242 


91,061 


7,803,008 


51,535 


3,887,616 


45,995 


Colorado 


2,277,448 


260,931 


0 


13,237 


1,190,140 


31,073 


739,887 


42,200 


Connecticut 


2 , 736 .105 


227,599 


205,118 


151,103 


J ,617,460 


31 ,048 


283,953 


19,826 


Delavtre 


496,683 


58,615 


77,836 


36,091 


274,026 


14,693 


37,422 


0 


Florida 


4,173,534 


597,068 


703,737 


235,423 


390,540 


100,696 


2,096,428 


49,666 


Georgia 


6,704,409 


668,119 


435,638 


92,816 


4,533,636 


5,038 


577,642 


191,516 


8a vail 


984,184 


110,105 


10,667 


30,970 


692,934 


0 


139,508 


0 


Idaho 


1,231,283 


68,845 


0 


62,933 


1,062,611 


0 


6,463 


30,409 


Illinois 


7,472,692 


454,215 


289,341 


293, 136 


5,016,513 


365,973 


977,909 


229,603 


Indiana 


4,593,960 


443,763 


0 


204,034 


2,617,376 


123,505 


6/8,076 


127,184 


lovi 


4,294,670 


543,471 


226,598 


118,776 


2,388,509 


87 ,f 23 


797,363 


153,110 


Kansas 


2,401,745 


175,210 


90,042 


26,650 


1,405,083 


0 


688,446 


16, 112 


Kentucky 


3,806,023 


990,134 


235,493 


274,823 


1,792,537 


25,690 


457,945 


29,403 


Louisiana 


5,321, 172 


221,495 


371,214 


235,556 


4,247,041 


20,858 


0 


223,006 


Maine 


1,177,440 


108,995 


52,429 


11, MB 


690,690 


0 


300,367 


12,994 


Maryland 


2,464,775 


225,472 


0 


104,519 


1,290,0/6 


1,570 


732,151 


110,987 


Mannachusi Its 


3,934,166 


246,597 


103,174 


23,713 


2,640,798 


0 


760,136 


119,750 


Michigan 


7,046,662 


441,682 


298,569 


112,500 


4,211,248 


55,026 


1,917,930 


9,707 


Minnesota 


3,264,136 


781,423 


87,641 


222, 591 


1,591,01; 


19,023 


469,154 


73,025 


Mleelaalppl 


2,995,934 


109,096 


144,748 


178,405 


2,521,920 


6,387 


0 


36,378 


Flaneur 1 


3,973,240 


17,194 


343,672 


110,074 


2,285,721 


0 


65V, 744 


556,835 


Montana 


639,120 


185,138 


4,169 


39,935 


510,565 


12,012 


77,015 


4,470 


Nebraska 


2,181,093 


196,011 


56,861 


96,670 


1,531,077 


0 


297, 9C7 


3,867 


Nevada 


564,165 


17,565 


0 


20,099 


519,613 


0 


15,724 


10,964 


N*i Hampshire 


629,657 


47,732 


30,286 


17,655 


226,315 


0 


501,895 


5,774 


Now Jersey 


4,270,457 


10,728 


430,369 


387,141 


1,496,915 


1,690,559 


134,992 


19,633 


Nev Mexico 


1,531,750 


118,366 


133,850 


30,937 


1,098,235 


4,905 


146,851 


6,606 


Fre York 


12,316,331 


1,128,061 


0 


155,864 


10,391,460 


171,459 


0 


273,487 


Forth Carolina 


6,236,640 


215,725 


0 


140,668 


7,505,641 


0 


346,369 


24,437 


Forth Dakota 


1,038,564 


106,318 


4,047 


74,747 


679,504 


0 


169,791 


4,206 


Ohio 


5,961,450 


455,885 


443,153 


461,170 


1,806,153 


15,055 


1,741,662 


437,553 


OfclaboM 


2,451,946 


166,210 


281,626 


124,814 


1,789,695 


34,520 


16,239 


33,524 


Orofoi 


2,266,693 


163,490 


51,790 


104,778 


. ,724,367 


•1,071 


171,649 


10,653 


NawylTMU 


7,736,146 


1,321,645 


0 


764,603 


4,337,312 


585,646 


649,665 


160,251 


Rhode bland 


996,661 


120,999 


22,065 


11,791 


149,712 


13,393 


352 


30,636 


Sooth Carol lee 


2,611,961 


103,533 


168,299 


23,137 


1 ,976,153 


7,546 


463,199 


11,170 


Sooth Dakota 


1,166,694 


91,397 


32,639 


67,326 


427,366 


0 


390,616 


6,564 


TWaaaa ee 


6,396,735 


1,175,755 


369,499 


139,11ft 


4,514,443 


43,177 


103,334 


64,356 


Taman 


12,667,176 


1,134,895 


273,499 


154,176 


7* 49,334 


341,169 


3,314,291 


116,490 


Utah 


1,446,676 


1T8.9T3 


99,390 


90,171 


•28-111 


12,196 


95,291 


89,459 


Vermont 


. 679,692 


51,792 


•1,333 


37,942 


312,154 


0 


94,761 


26,064 


Vlrgleii 


4,262,430 


.11 '309 


0 


131,055 


3,997,231 


137,252 


1,466,060 


16,790 


VemSlmgtc^ 


2,946,910 


496,370 


493,963 


486 ! 796 


702,701 


63,011 


1,319,612 


166,312 


•sat Vlrflala 


1,216,703 


199,09ft 


154,512 


30,053 


742,113 


13,466 


190,170 


16,173 


VlSooanU 


2,476,697 


227,409 


253,207 


74,296 


1,730,062 


30,207 


1,003,130 


77,061 


Vroabf 


696,246 


22,443 


111, 359 


77, lift 


344, TT7 


0 


31,461 


0 


»Ut, Of OolmahU 


644,142 


4A ,663 


0 


1,390 


420,073 


0 


117,346 


0 


Oms 


169,414 


17,124 


4,941 


0 


143,323 


0 


30,672 


3,62', 


Marts Ueo 


4,726,969 


354,77* 


111,091 


40,391 


3,993,423 


10,300 


240,067 


179,180 


Virgin blaads 


77, 376 


19,427 


0 


4 


90,339 


0 


0 


0 




t-v 1 1 
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T«bl« 38 



TOTAL 3TAT1 AJTD LOCAL BATCH I MG ttPKMDtmS TOR TOCATIOML XD'XATIO* 

rr nmcTioif (ncumis coistidctio* ajtd tori-ottot) 

715CAL TUC IMS 



Btat« 


Total 


Adalala > 


Supnr- 


Taacbar 


Instruc- 


Seaaarch 


[oatruct tonal 


Vocational 






tratloa 


Tlaloa 


Xducatloa 


tion 




Cqulpaaat 


Culdanca 


Ul 


W 


I3J 


MJ 


137 


'■»> 


17 } 


m 


TO 


Total 


1701,946,043 


1*4, 130,690 


39,329,953 


5)3,030,210 


|941, *09, 137 


34,790,949 


145,624,337 


019,474,749 


Alabama 


17,145,333 


1,407,017 


379,712 


97,303 


15,123,034 


0 


0 


200,460 


HiaU 


900,044 


*3,731 


0 


14,590 


903,040 


724 


10,173 


0 


Arlaoaa 


3,004,251 


173,010 


79,440 


173,333 


4,410,492 


14.401 


0 


149,18V 


Arktuia 


•,141,329 


070,092 


93,730 


213,510 


4 , *95, 304 


0 


242,943 


60,261 


California 


54 , M7,4M 


4,105, 112 


434,007 


533,4*1 


43, 264 ,941 


101,396 


4,097.953 


SO, 57ft 


Colorado 


•,071,541 


493,545 


0 


256,453 


4,534,249 


13,943 


735,943 


39,460 


Conan ctt cut 


13, 244,544 


3,543,051 


340,024 


90,005 


9,457,001 


0 


794.909 


335,364 


Da la vara 


2 , 644 , 137 


10,244 


49,401 


75,907 


2,743,030 


0 


569 


0 


f lor Ida 


>3,113,353 


1,139,949 


40,070 


97,544 


20,720,032 


4,411 


0 


102.405 


Caorgta 


1C, 537, 31ft 


1,444,007 


352,331 


211,92ft 


12,570,143 


3,700 


3,591,359 


354,763 


lb vail 


1,014,030 


47,451 


119,094 


29,131 


1,743,129 


0 


87.323 


0 


Idaho 


4,397,923 


105,241 


115,079 


51,515 


1,070,309 


0 


2ft, 92ft 


14.943 


llllaola 


33,049,107 


771,550 


300,050 


195,9*9 


10,904,770 


*70,210 


•25,173 


545,742 


Indiana 


1 1 , ft? 7 ,420 


1,190,194 


0 


347,55* 


•,•54,159 


190,012 


992 , 941 


310.115 


loaa 


11,33ft, 171 


1,304,071 


191,709 


130,451 


0.764,414 


143,070 


1 i 93ft, 700 


163.669 


Itwia 


4,993,343 


545,701 


103,170 


137,450 


4,910,031 


0 


1,259. 560 


45,904 


Xiltackf 


10,359,303 


993,165 


235,511 


375,341 


0,339,300 


37, 131 


500.541 


19.404 


Loalalaaa 


10,310, 901 


411,420 


572,100 


454,311 


0,559,947 


70,770 


0 


231,31ft 


Balaa 


3,095.311 


312,045 


•7,710 


5,197 


3,415,453 


0 


134, *64 


0.497 


•arjlaad 


If, 933.349 


330,319 


0 


194,397 


14,370,512 


1,370 


773,96ft 


214,703 


Vaaaacbuoatta 


10. 934.300 


1.030,303 


03,499 


1,73 


17.570,709 


0 


0 


301,490 


■ichlgaa 


I3.SB0.I04 


074,560 


300*309 


544,154 


19.032,300 


55,036 


1,117,930 


14, 560 


BiaaaaoU 


17.304,007 


1,330.970 


03 ,74 A 


137,959 


11,094,033 


40,00« 


1,093,34$ 


343,119 




0.9B0. 140 


134,077 


111,050 


303.904 


ft. 300,052 


7,40ft 


0 


70,957 


Rlaaoarl 


10.010,070 


094,005 


55,537 


417,510 


•,373,93ft 


0 


1,317,71ft 


1,977,394 


■oataaa 


3.0M, 140 


370, 1T0 


0 


•1,1*4 


3.43ft, 109 


17.4ft! 


34ft, 37ft 


34,494 


Nbriaka 


1,174,051 


341,104 


54,449 


159.344 


1,343,499 


0 


331,937 


3,364 


Vavada 


1,147,090 


144,74ft 


111,903 


3«. 504 


1,40ft, 417 


0 


30, WO 


314,917 


fat lupakkra 


3,300,003 


100,134 


10,079 


17,347 


1,500,795 


0 


539, 59ft 


30,1ft! 


Vav Ara«i 


17,930,104 


5)4,443 


uo.rn 


490,111 


13,090,573 


1,73ft. 720 


, *55,500 


831,494 


Hr Baa loo 


3,310,044 


040, *71 


04,597 


44,913 


3,370,900 


4,04ft 


455,434 


ft. 493 


bf fork 


154,797,940 


11,007,547 


003,907 


1,444.400 


139,930,4x4 


11,730 


0 


1,813,741 


north Carol laa 


11, 703,107 


0,733,01ft 


9 


101,931 


1ft. 531, ISO 


4 ,03ft 


0,114,141 


1,147,247 


Rorth Dakota 


3,M7,044 


« 1,70* 


10,405 


109,151 


1,450,95ft 


O 


134,405 


o 


Ohio 


30, 10ft, 399 


390.454 


111,571 


450,1*3 


31,711,153 


9 


1.030,001 


493,747 


OkUhM 


'■* 0,993,00ft 


330.913 


373,994 


107,171 


1,700,993 


37,134 


11,503 


47,43ft 


Oroyoa 


0,000, TOO 


Ml 939 


193,334 


100.400 


1,403, lift 


93,430 


71,310 


140, 9*4 


Bnaaapl Via 


37,000,103 


1,700,030 


0 


750,041 


10,11ft, 1M 


930 , 094 


4,433,330 


140,447 


RhaOt HUM 


1,000,117 


319,114 


43,447 


11,703 


1, 130,010 


0 


154 


7, 54ft 


Booth Corollaa 


14, 090,11ft 


170,343 


301,900 


311.711 


16.00f.ft41 


17,739 


1,411,117 


933, *10 


Booth Dakota 


1,909,713 


03,474 


3ft, 303 


•7,004 


1,141.041 


0 


390, 111 


3, 5*3 


Taaoooooo 


11,700,009 


1,091,140 


303,944 


000.070 


•,117,930 


Oft, 350 


1,045,404 


00,194 


Tana 


30,000,309 


001,014 


994,015 


41,074 


34,437,700 


0 


1,101,033 


0 


rt«h 


9,000,301 


444,043 


33,090 


71, MO 


4,000,010 


11,300 


739.090 


349,919 


hirmt 


1,001,107 


ux.uto 


03,007 


11,010 


1.490,404 


0 


119,147 


119,014 


Tirol ala 


17,000,704 


133,000 


030,005 


709.041 


14.107,131 


334,490 


1,701,331 


11,5ft* 


Ta oh lactam 


10,000,040 


000,111 


173,114 


003,044 


17.090,410 


39,091 


1,101.909 


1*3,317 


toot Tirglaia ' 


B, 000,006 


*7.001 


73,300 


173,341 


3,337,141 


1ft, 309 


*4,041 


11,331 


tlaooomla 


00,011,040 


0,370007 


000,000 


494,041 


10,900,019 


103,00* 


1,141,941 


*99,639 


Vromlat 


1,410,007 


19,004 


0,503 


111,444 


1,043,713 


9 


33,411 


110,071 


Biot i or OaloahU 


1,000,910 


'J4.M 


70,000 


7,494 


1,906. Ul 


0 


17,451 


0 


BoM 


904,041 


„ /r.mt 


4,041 


4 


177,414 


0 


09,173 


1 III 


Boarto Rloo 


0,1 t 1.010 


if' 001. 300 


i 000,070 


01 , C$4 


7,400,103 


0 


374,993 


719*094 


Tlrfia laUaBv 


t A, 070 


10,431 


i 


• 


000.304 


• 


33,113 


0 


\ *. 


\i u t . * 


' *. ) , 


> s. t, t 


. hi - 
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Table 39 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTION AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
(EXCLUDES CONSTRUCTION AND WORK -STUDY) 

FISCAL YEARS 1968, 1967, 1966 



Function 


1968 


Percent 

Distri- 

bution 


1967 


Percent 

Distri- 

bution 


1966 


Percent 

Distri- 

bution 


ax 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


_:6> 


(7) 


TOTAL 


$973,707,388 


100.0 


$796,998,124 


100.0 


$618,383,958 


100.0 


Administration 


73,679,256 


7.6 


52,840,746 


6.6 


15,863,740 


2.6 


Supervision 


19,279,342 


2.0 


18,461,927 


2.3 


33,431,195 


5.4 


Teacher Training 


18,690,333 


1.9 


14,302,601 


1.8 


13,727,521 


2.2 


Instruction 


759,343,730 


78.0 


616,810,569 


77.4 


440,120,202 


71.2 


Research 


9,139,519 


0.9 


7,672,963 


1.0 


5,350,720 


0.9 


Instructional Equipment 


74,708,998 


7.7 


74,876,630 


9.4 


71,778,812 


11.6 


Vocational Guidance 


18,865,610 


1.9 


12,032,688 


1.5 


5,315,621 


0.8 


Other Allowable 


- 


- 


- 


- 


32,791,086 


5,3 



Table 40 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY FUNCTION 
(EXCLUDES CONSTRUCTION AND WORK-STUDY) 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



Function 


Total 


Federal 


Per- 
centage Federal «a 
Distri- Percentage 
button of total Local 


PeV- 

cen tage 
Distri- 
bution 


State A Local 
• Percentage 
of total 


(1) 


Cj) 


i) 


Ttx. 


- 7sJ}~ 


"_W~ 


“:a>: 


(ST 


Total > * 


973,707 ( 388 


191,759,343 


100.0 


19.7 


781,948,045 


100.0 


80.3 


Adalnist ration 


73,679,256 


19,498,566 


10.2 


26.5 


54,160,690 


6.9 


73.5 


Supervision 


19,279,942 


9,949,989 


5.2 


51.6 


9,329,953 


1.2 


48.4 


Teacher Education 


18,690,323 


6,652,123 


3.5 


c5.6 


12,036,210 


1.6 


64.4 


Instruction 


759,343,730 


117,834,593 


61,4 


15.5 


641,509,137 


82.2 


84,5 


Research 


9,139,519 


4,348,570 


2.3 


47.6 


4,790,949 


0.6 


52.4 


Instructional Equipment 


74,708,998 


29,084,641 


15.1 


38.9 


45,624,357 


5.8 


62.1 


Vocational u.' Id a nee 

0 


18,865,610 


4,390,861 


2,3 


23.3 


14.474,749 


1.9 


76.7 


hKJC 
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Table 42 

EXPEND I TURKS FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE EDUCATION 
BY SOUBCB OR FUNTS AND BY STATE 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



I 






Stale 


Grand 

Total 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 

Ssith- 

Rugbes 


George - 
Barden 


V.E. Act of 
1963 


(1) 


«ZJ 




W 


(*; 


fFJ 


m 


W 


Total 


$109,846,337 


$35,685,337 


$48 ,014,901 


$26,146,099 


$1,713,762 


$5,647,797 


$16,784,940 


Alabama 


3,441,261 


2,499,440 


0 


941,821 


91,170 


283,349 


567,294 


Alaska 


36,262 


8,157 


9,974 


18,131 


0 


16,004 


2,127 


Arizona 


766,162 


302,338 


251 ,029 


212,795 


0 


0 


212,795 


Arkan&as 


2,099,322 


260,317 


1, 157,186 


€01,819 


0 


233,263 


446,556 


California 


8,527,393 


215,144 


6,296,057 


2,016,192 


145,401 


233,107 


1,635,684 


Colorado 


766,722 


57,478 


477,552 


231,694 




89,720 


113,214 


Connecticut 


392,123 


194,542 


137,930 


59,645 


28, 76g 


0 


59,645 


Delaware 


276,343 


201,072 


13,080 


61,583 


12,250 


31,469 


17,864 


Florida 


2,774,022 


1,632,547 


419,837 


521,638 


0 


0 


521,630 


Georgia 


S, 592,653 


133,782 


2,660,546 


790,325 


0 


0 


790,325 


Hew 11 


362,223 


244,941 


0 


117,262 


12,000 


40,000 


65,282 


Idaho 


701,011 


99,936 


277,961 


323,114 


22,430 


93,302 


207,292 


llliDOlB 


4,174,716 


970.644 


2,009,529 


1,128,343 


30,700 


0 


1 , 097,^43 


Indiana 


2,771,677 


419,463 


1,469,27? 


062,937 


105,959 


341,459 


415,519 


Iowa 


2,719,056 


442,547 


1,445,633 


830,877 


77,278 


405,787 


287,612 


Kansas 


1,574,439 


150,364 


1,063,640 


360,235 


51,267 


225,430 


63,538 


Kec tucky 


1,e-?»,473 


1,954,321 


207,622 


477,530 


0 


0 


477,530 


LNiUitna 


2,539,297 


562, P30 


1,351,342 


625,095 


77,01 


163,978 


5B8.636 


Hams 


169,164 


0 


00, 3r- 


86,652 


0 


0 


86,652 


Maryland 


1,420,373 


647,295 


349,11 


223,047 


0 


0 


223,947 


Massachusetts 


914,021 


11,999 


753,451 


146,571 


53,722 


40,000 


53,849 


Michigan 


2,112, 145 


87,979 


J , 4W , 339 


542,127 


130,269 


310,134 


101,724 


Minnesota 


3,661,376 


1,566,419 


1,515,911 


579,046 


0 


0 


579,046 


Mississippi 


3,254,344 


650,931 


636,435 


736,976 


0 


0 


738,070 


Missouri 


3,342,693 


325,907 


1,497,306 


619,680 


88,185 


380,371 


151,144 


Montana 


56S737 


31,466 


374,411 


160,855 


$2,865 


73,707 


64,483 


tabrula 


1,125,496 


66,613 


511,028 


535,645 


0 


J 


525,645 


1 evade 


269,335 


23,769 


191,705 


73,6 >1 


14,000 


40,000 


19,801 


j+m Hasps hi re 


197,100 


114,747 


20,288 


54, ’54 


0 


0 


54,154 


Me* Jersey 


560,350 


297,705 


173,001 


89,644 


0 


3 


89,644 


JTsw Mexico 


003,553 


40 , 349 


45a ,083 


312,133 


22,67* 


40, *80 


248,464 


fwa Tort 


4,546,193 


1,749,501 


1,926, .Ml 


871,690 


0 


0 


871,690 


Morth Carolina 


f,136,3«3 


1,790,356 


2,115,27? 


3,332,751 


0 


0 


2,232,751 


Berth Dakota 


•24,331 


76,021 


310,649 


337,661 


0 


0 


237,661 


Ohio 


4,347,060 


2,406,765 


1,030,9*7 


710,0*8 


160,692 


365,400 


184,006 


Oklahoma 


3,210,13* 


177,956 


2,445,814 


394,707 


0 


0 


594,787 


Or egos 


1,230,076 


141, 144 


744,239 


$53,874 


0 


0 


353,674 


Fosssylraala 


4,196,634 


670,946 


9,556,769 


40*, *0* 


0 


c 


4' .,009 


■hods Island 


110,953 


13,011 


01,093 


45, *49 


0 


0 


45,949 


Booth Carol laa 


1.154,396 


1,639,321 


T4«,334 


549,451 


0 


0 


568,491 


Booth Dakota 


901,701 


21,654 


228,687 


250,450 


36,273 


144,671 


79,508 


Tin iso a a 


2,271, HO 


37,541 


1,391,931 


822,469 


0 


0 


622,468 


Taut 


11, 064, 0*2 


*,130,644 


319,0*4 


1,614,334 


. 150,650 


481,46 5 


975,119 


«Ptsi 


609,9*2 


*3,000 


4*6,075 


108,719 


13,715 


40.000 


49,953 


Tersost 


234, *40 


40,174 


123,157 


n,so9 


16, *1* 


40.000 


14,691 


Virginia 


3,354,196 


1,413, *76 


1,337,413 


603,067 


105,197 


179,355 


219,315 


Tasting toe 


1,401,964 


306,906 


500,030 


513,129 


56,979 


114,817 


341,633 


Tit Virginia 


761, *01 


*2,032 


307,087 


172,001 


69,794 


*5,043 


19,043 


TUMMlk 


3,622,231 


>01,117 


2,554,419 


574,7*6 


*6,716 


309,5*1 


99,51* 


Vylisg 


511 ,173 


It, 3*6 


2*0,343 


136,574 


19,000 


40,000 


53,574 


Dial, of Col mat la 


>4,072 


1*, *23 


0 


If, 54* 


0 


9,590 


9,959 


Oeaa 


0 


C 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


PMrta ftioo 


1,466,730 


•*2,302 


• 


604,436 


31,000 


541,505 


47,931 


Virgin tslssds 


17,2*3 


14,01* 


0 


2,f60 


0 


3,940 


0 



i 
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Table 43 



FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOB VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE EDUCATION BY FUNCTION 
FISCAL YEAR 19G8 





State 


Total 


WirioiB- 


Super- 


Teacher 


Instruc- 


Research Instructs nal 


Vocational 








t r» lior 


vision 


Education 


tion 


Equipment 


Culdtnce 



~~ ( 17 __ ») ri) (4) w - < 6 ) (T> C8) m 



Total 


*26,146,101 


6990 , 512 


$1,821,348 


$1,413,579 


$19,709,196 


(224,360 


$1,851,374 


$135,732 


Alabama 


941,621 


16,490 


60 , 702 


37,031 


826,698 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


18,131 


4,967 


0 


0 


11,121 


2,043 


0 


0 


Arizona 


2 2,795 


6,722 


32,060 


8,782 


162,231 


0 


0 


3,000 


Arkansas 


6 til, 819 


19,249 


52,258 


6,000 


601,579 


0 


1,067 


1,668 


California 


2,016 , 18 1 


276,391 


218,673 


29,445 


1,210,721 


0 


271,959 


0 


Colorado 


231,694 


26,289 


0 


4,559 


173,682 


0 


27,164 


0 


Connect leu t 


50,645 


0 


0 


0 


59,645 


0 


0 


0 


Delavar a 


61,583 


6,107 


7,702 


17,332 


25,126 


0 


4,316 


0 


Florida 


521,638 


74,467 


106,533 


47,097 


113,510 


1,791 


166,948 


9,292 


Georgia 


790,323 


11,098 


0 


11,433 


732,790 


0 


35,004 


0 


Hava 11 


117,282 


1 ,000 


3,334 


.1,000 


56,225 


0 


£4,723 


0 


Idaho 


323 , 1 14 


2,645 


0 


14,823 


305,589 


0 


57 


0 


Illinois 


1.128,343 


5,234 


0 


79,902 


988,032 


0 


54,275 


0 


Indians 


862,938 


56,539 


0 


44,415 


639,291 


42,232 


80,461 


0 


lows 


830,877 


0 


0 


29,200 


751,064 


0 


49,713 


0 


Kansas 


360,236 


17,792 


32, 136 


10,302 


277,024 


0 


21,357 


1,625 


Kentucky 


477,529 


6,109 


57, 322 


57,099 


347,730 


0 


8,212 


157 


Louisiana 


825,095 


20,025 


129 786 


86,218 


589,066 


0 


0 


0 


Mains 


88,632 


0 


4 710 


0 


79,060 


0 


4,682 


0 


Maryland 


223,947 


18,525 


0 


18,068 


150,537 


0 


36,817 


0 


Masaacbueatta 


*46,571 


7,998 


17 . 747 


6,012 


111,635 


0 


2,60 0 


379 


Michigan 


342,127 


0 


64.796 


15,774 


425,799 


0 


35,758 


0 


Minnesota 


579,048 


88,076 


0 


51 , 755 


433,404 


0 


13,948 


1,863 


Mississippi 


736,971 


26,704 


41 ,232 


72,374 


594,648 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


619,680 


0 


0 


21,442 


491,047 


0 


107,191 


0 


Montana 


160,855 


23,941 


0 


17,368 


110,335 


0 


9,458 


573 


Nebraska 


525,645 


0 


34,909 


30,000 


421,982 


0 


48,754 


0 


Nevada 


73,801 


0 


0 


5,963 


65,680 


0 


2,136 


0 


New Hampshire 


54,154 


1,026 


5,836 


0 


47,272 


0 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


89,644 


0 


36,409 


13,454 


18,591 


18.0OG 


3,302 


983 


New Mexico 


313,123 


0 


46,644 


16,719 


236,962 


0 


9,558 


0 


New York 


871,690 


0 


0 


0 


671 ,690 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


3,232,731 


0 


0 


44,925 


2.140,025 


c 


47,801 


0 


North Dakota 


237,662 


0 


0 


33,662 


189,916 


0 


14,084 


0 


Ohio 


710,098 


31,347 


99,652 


137,592 


315,760 


6,412 


115,813 


18,322 


Oklahoma 


394,767 


160 


70,383 


35,000 


464,825 


0 


4,400 


0 


Oregon 


332,674 


0 


0 


7,711 


540,921 


2,366 


1,669 


0 


Pennsylvania 


408,909 


126,397 


0 


54,445 


72,198 


147,675 


6.194 


0 


Rhode la lend 


45,649 


0 


6,499 


6,732 


32,618 


0 


0 


0 


Sooth Carolina 


366,451 


0 


37,047 


26,350 


420,416 


0 


94,636 


0 


Sooth Dakota 


250,430 


0 


9,661 


12,203 


216,641 


0 


9,849 


0 


Tennessee 


822,466 


0 


144,642 


39,026 


638,596 


0 


0 


0 


Texas 


1,614,234 


13,260 


233,665 


17,663 


1,203,436 


0 


137,470 


0 


Utah 


•■■4 103, 7\| 


0 


11, 349 


33,236 


63,619 


0 


11,314 


0 


Tersest 


71,309 


3,003 


T, 343 


11,430 


45,314 


0 


too 


3,760 


Tirglais 


603,664 


0 


0 


7,405 


433,369 


0 


170,694 


0 


lash lag ton 


612,121 


47,036 


112,063 


169,294 


53,065 


4,935 


105,538 


30.305 


Test Tirg Isis 


171,661 


3,219 


40,624 


13,030 


91,392 


0 


15,596 


0 


vimoomela 


874,721 


6,093 


39 613 


10, 670 


511,149 


0 


3,459 


1,908 


Vyomlag 


126,574 


3.241 


40,256 


10,664 


79,314 


0 


473 


0 


Diet, of Columbia 


15,342 


O 


0 


0 


'1,714 


0 


3,639 


0 


Out 


0 


0 


D 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Peer to Rico 


614,426 


31,000 


17,696 


16,890 


430,536 


0 


64,311 


CJ.OOO 


TlrgU Islam* 


3,140 


1,436 


0 


0 


\,815 


0 


0 


0 
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STATS AND LOCAL MATCHING EXPENDITURES HOH VOCATIONAL AGR ICL T L' r USE EDUCATION 3Y FUNCTION 
FISCAL YEAR 1M8 



State 


Total 


Adminis- 

tration 


Super- 

vision 


Teacher 

Education 


Instruction 


Research 


Instruct ional 
Equipment 


Vocational 

Guidance 


UJ 


(3) 


13J 


(4) 




(BT 


(7J 


' cb i 


"T?l * 






Total 


*43,704,239 


*1,539,127 


*1,426,452 


*2,377,068 


$75,415,599 


$459,35* 


$2,361,733 


*197,903 


Alabama 


1,499,440 


28,065 


0 


14,802 


2,466,573 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


18,131 


4,967 


0 


0 


13,164 


0 


0 


0 


Arizona 


553,367 


3,837 


13,593 


26,346 


493,831 


0 


0 


15,760 


Arkansas 


1 ,417,503 


29,260 


0 


7,600 


1,380,562 


0 


8.524 


1 ,667 


California 


6,511,202 


327,462 


103,231 


461,665 


5,35R,5S5 


0 


260,059 


0 


Colorado 


535,020 


20,655 


0 


69,634 


417,336 


0 


27,503 


0 


Connecticut 


332,479 


0 


0 


0 


326,379 


0 


6,100 


0 


Delaware 


*-14,760 


3,449 


7,448 


57,550 


145,810 


0 


503 


0 


Florida 


2,263,384 


13,320 


3,970 


25,334 


3.209,754 


0 


0 


0 


Georgia 


2,803,328 


3,614 


0 


24,445 


2,721,059 


0 


53,210 


0 


Hsval 1 


244,941 


7,196 


34,247 


2,000 


201,496 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 


377,897 


15,420 


32,853 


25,324 


304,169 


0 


131 


0 


111 loots 


3,046,373 


12,211 


0 


79,901 


2. Pi 8,077 


0 


36,164 


0 


Indiana 


1 ,908,740 


64,212 


0 


46,932 


1,621,376 


95,760 


80, 4f 1 


0 


I ova 


1,888,179 


0 


0 


52,973 


1,751,846 


0 


83,360 


0 


Kansas 


1,214,204 


59,860 


37,100 


32,462 


1,042,213 


0 


38,149 


4,4)2 


Ken tuck jr 


2,181,943 


6,110 


78,814 


58,000 


2,010,496 


0 


8,366 


157 


Louisiana 


1,714,202 


32, 83^ 


69,254 


92,118 


1,489,995 


0 


0 


0 


Malna 


80,532 


0 


0 


0 


75,678 


0 


4,856 


0 


Mary) and 


1,196,425 


16,301 


0 


18,068 


1,114,210 


0 


45,846 


0 


Masaachuaat ts 


767,460 


56,339 


5,685 


983 


692,280 


0 


0 


12,103 


Michigan 


1,570,318 


0 


64,797 


80,41a 


1,389,351 


0 


35,750 


0 


■loo Mot a 


3,082,330 


258,420 


0 


51,755 


3,665,183 


0 


93,334 


13,630 


Mississippi 


1,517,366 


0 


29,196 


104,656 


1 ,383,514 


0 


0 


€ 


Missouri 


1,723,213 


0 


0 


57,235 


1,553,519 


0 


112,459 


0 


Montana 


403,883 


23,357 


0 


24,054 


346,196 


0 


11,503 


773 


Mebraeka 


599,841 


0 


24,644 


51,145 


464,864 


0 


59,288 


0 


Mvrada 


215,364 


0 


0 


10,474 


*01,155 


0 


3,925 


0 


Mr* Hampshire 


143,033 


1,026 


5,821 


0 


136,18* 


0 


0 


c 


Mr* Jarsejr 


470,746 


*3,277 


36,218 


*1,348 


349.326 


17,367 


10,866 


13,303 


Mr* Mss loo 


491,432 


0 


0 


30,425 


414,119 


0 


56,880 


C 


:.rv Fork 


3,879,506 


0 


0 


0 


3,676,505 


0 


0 


0 


Forth Carolina 


3,905,632 


229,163 


0 


50,463 


3,410,0*3 


0 


209,933 


0 


Forth Dakota 


389,670 


0 


0 


34,604 


337,963 


0 


14,083 


0 


Ohio 


3,637,761 


5,084 


433 


59,200 


3,456,265 


0 


115,015 


8.5 


OklabOM 


1,913,373 


TOO 


60,827 


40,084 


3,609,395 


0 


4,400 


0 


Or*foa 


6*5,403 


43,430 


0 


11,700 


8*7,504 


3,911 


790 


0 


Pennsylvania 


3,737,714 


136,397 


0 


*4,445 


3,113,240 


341,631 


92,001 


0 


Jtbode Island 


95,104 


0 


*,47* 


*,73) 


51,893 


0 


0 


0 


Soath Carol iaa 


•,3*5,875 


0 


117,013 


39,305 


3,085,038 


0 


137,520 


0 


Mouth Dakota 


353 ,3 \1 


0 


10,451 


19, *49 


110, Ml 


0 


9,846 


0 


Tea asset a 


1,449,473 


0 


0 


34,993 


1,357,031 


0 


57,541 


0 


T«au* 


9,499,758 


33,280 


333,345 


11,035 


9,055,717 


0 


137,471 


0 


mi 


*49,875 


0 


8,439 


IS, 0*9 


4Tt,*00 


0 


43,491 


0 


Verson t 


283,131 


4,159 


It, *44 


5,5*3 


113,954 


0 


504 


36,737 


Virginia 


3,751,091 


11.0*6 


183,854 


151,879 


9,087,179 


0 


357,204 


0 


Vast Iwioa 


•95,958 


49,730 


10,948 


149,241 


509,910 


395 


110,707 


41,529 


Vest Ylr* lata 


689.931 


4,047 


34,488 


41,9*0 


807, OH 


0 


13,959 


0 


Visoofksia 


3, 057, *35 


18,971 


40,1)0 


11,71* 


) , 075,647 


i,m 


6,066 


4,0*4 


Vyoolaf 


376,801 


3-495 


3, IT* 


10,584 


359,881 


0 


475 


0 


Diet, of Colmafcia ll.ttl 


0 


0 


0 


17,801 


0 


1,033 


0 


4*u 


0 


0 


< 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


peer to Uoo 


•*1,301 


•1,000 


137,84* 


IS, 1*0 


006,496 


0 


10,137 


03,000 


Vir*ia tel a ode 


11,01* 


1,43* 


b 0 


• 5 


11,944 


0 


*44 


0 
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EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL DISTRIBUTIVE EDIK AT ION 
BY SOURCE OF FUNDS AND BY ST4TE 

FISCAL TEA* 1 068 



»■.-* u\ 



>;i ; : - !■ i 1 



lERiC 

krnl,mli77in7171^1 






State 


Grand 

Total 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 

George- 

Barden 


Y.E. Act of 
1963 


" " I1T 


t2) 


(7) 


i*) 


(3] - 


C &T 


<7> 


Total 


$48, 300,52ft 


$18,162,426 


320,811,514 


$9,304,5*8 


$1,324,712 


$7,961,876 


Ala.be** 


638,415 


321,447 


0 


314, 378 


44,854 


270,024 


Alaska 


64,447 


.,442 


30,169 


24,036 


15,000 


11,036 


Arizona 


550,681 


235,482 


227,285 


87,694 


0 


87,894 


Arkansas 


253,577 


27,347 


106,351 


119,670 


24,581 


95,296 


California 


2, *10,262 


67,565 


1,972,618 


870,099 


216,265 


653,814 


Colorado 


469,667 


71 ,296 


305,782 


.12,609 


24,136 


88,47: 


Connecticut 


550,557 


126,006 


292,102 


132,449 


0 


132,4+9 


Delaware 


210,252 


96,164 


40,158 


73,910 


14,985 


58,925 


Florida 


3,155.396 


2,330,569 


545,847 


276,940 


0 


278,960 


Georgia 


671,910 


213,454 


501,430 


106,826 


0 


156,826 


Rawli 


126,754 


*7.148 


0 


39,506 


15,000 


34,508 


Idaho 


166,445 


71,502 


44,693 


66,251 


15,000 


53,251 


Illinois 


1,074,539 


271,944 


523,505 


279,090 


0 


279,090 


Indiana 


630,362 


74,066 


290,752 


265,524 


64,161 


201,363 


lows 


552,062 


72,348 


254,544 


223,150 


37,9+7 


185,203 


Kansas 


564,721 


134,496 


105,105 


145,120 


29,960 


115,140 


Kentucky 


445,47$ 


229,737 


53,751 


61,986 


u 


61.968 


Louisiana 


656,744 


70,973 


434,020 


153,755 


44,620 


108,935 


Halos 


77,846 


37,739 


17,352 


22,735 


0 


22,735 


Karylaod 


581,461 


345,141 


163,135 


73,065 


0 


73,085 


Meecachusette 


481,952 


33,459 


258,636 


1*9,855 


70,850 


119,005 


Xicbifta 


t, 150,758 


154,935 


1,575,495 


420,338 


107,655 


312,873 


Mlaneeota 


1,125,499 


433,267 


509,121 


183,111 


0 


183,111 


HUalsaippl 


348,904 


126,021 


92,369 


126,494 


0 


198,494 


Hiesouri 


831,209 


242,596 


503,951 


84,840 


50,445 


35,215 


Montana 


132,038 


8,841 


84,593 


86,592 


14,858 


43,834 


Rebrasha 


302,374 


20,171 


84,827 


95,076 


0 


95,078 


Rerade 


99,610 


13,851 


59, 229 


28, *30 


15,000 


11,830 


Rev Baapehire 


14,584 


3,398 


3 ,T73 


7,41) 


0 


7,413 


Rev Jarsay 


1 ,443 ,804 


•55,762 


355,843 


432,399 


0 


432,399 


Rev Reslco 


231,717 


20,018 


105,602 


108,1*7 


15,000 


91.16T 


Rev Tort 


8,997,593 


4,172,319 


4,516,401 


308,803 


0 


308,803 


Rortb Carolina 


1,800,713 


118,740 


521,664 


650,339 


0 


850,339 


Forth Dakota 


101,938 


21,905 


39,601 


47,420 


0 


47.420 


Ohio 


2,391,828 


1,572,408 


523,190 


294,142 


133,570 


143 572 


Ofclaboa* 


387,283 


39,953 


387.K6 


80,274 


0 


40,374 


Ors««e 


534,318 


183,671 


198,271 


152,489 


0 


157,449 


Vesseylraaia - 


3,442,813 


584,854 


1,412,590 


445,176 


0 


445,178 


■bode tslasd 


8T.838 


31,387 


18,322 


21,947 


0 


28,247 


ffovth Carol laa 


3fl»T48 


138,807 


1)5,133 


127,107 


0 


117,107 


South Mkota 


108,014 


8,838 


48,883 


52,3)5 


15,000 


37,335 


Teesaeaaa 


877,742 


8,084 


887,737 


301, *51 


0 


301,851 


Toms 


3,783,0m 


3,033,512 


151,4*3 


588,101 


1)1, *26 


434,275 


Utah 


138,301 


33,884 


2)8,084 


•4,530 


15,000 


49,530 


Teraoat 


rt.eti 


14,834 


88,480 


22,647 


15,000 


7,647 


Tire la la 


' 1,284,308 


1,1+4,061 


1,012,885 


123,391 


84,568 


68,002 


Vaablagtoa ‘ 


1,448,842 


338,878 


f 58,124 


380,642 


29,283 


131.679 


Vest Tlrflaia 


32,702 


3,381 


84,8*4 


15,437 


31,457 


0 


Vlsooe+le 


1,114,303 


448,370 


480,970 


277,282 


0 


377,281 


*F<*U* r ; 


t 144,408 


' 11,117 


: 'i *1,6*3 


< 55,408 


15,000 


40,408 


Diet, of OolvsftU 


84,384 


81,383 


0 


21,034 


11,000 


10,034 


Oaa* 


= 0 * 


0 ; 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Her to ftloo 


' 301,884 . 


< 137,880 * 


- ~ 0 


- / 172,884 


31,332 


141,631 


T lif La telaade 

U 


13,8*1 


11,078 - 


0 


f 1,816 


1,816 


0 
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Table 47 



FEDERAL BtPEKDITURfiS FOR VOCATIONAL DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION BY FUNCTION 

fiscal year 1968 



State 


Total 


Malnis- 
trat ion 


Super- 

vision 


Teacher 

Education 


Instruction 


Research 


Instructional 

Equplnent 


Vocat lonal 
Gu idance 


TH 


W 


O) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 




Total 


$9,306,26? 


$491,467 


$894,850 


$470,842 


$6,352,986 


$307,905 


$726,362 


$62,175 


Alabama 


314,978 


6,662 


29,005 


7,537 


269,774 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


26,036 


0 


0 


655 


14,381 


10,000 


1,000 


0 


Ar Iron* 


87,894 


7,292 


22,254 


5,141 


50,207 


0 


0 


3,000 


Arkansas 


119,879 


4,559 


0 


0 


114,996 


0 


53 


241 


Cal If orola 


t*3,099 


117,072 


107,336 


0 


566,077 


0 


59,614 


0 


Colorado 


113,609 


13,368 


0 


652 


79,852 


0 


18,739 


0 


Connecticut 


133,449 


0 


0 


0 


179,734 


0 


2,665 


0 


Delaware 


73,910 


24,887 


7,842 


0 


53,621 


0 


7,560 


0 


Florida 


378,960 


35,488 


90,394 


16,613 


61,165 


1,791 


65,890 


7,619 


Georgia 


156,6 28 


22,768 


0 


13,670 


118,793 


0 


1,395 


0 


Hawaii 


39,508 


1,000 


3,000 


0 


34,741 


0 


767 


0 


Idaho 


68,351 


2,962 


0 


4,924 


60,365 


0 


0 


0 


111 ioois 


279,090 


10,784 


0 


17,170 


250,505 


0 


631 


0 


Indiana 


265,533 


39,544 


0 


22,967 


125,173 


2,581 


75,258 


0 


Iowa 


223,150 


0 


0 


0 


214,433 


0 


8,717 


0 


Kansas 


145,120 


16,872 


10,283 


0 


£1,204 


0 


35,486 


1,275 


Kentucky 


61,988 


15,706 


6,082 


14,501 


i\ ,600 


0 


3,691 


408 


Louie la na 


153,755 


4,510 


43,916 


12,327 


93,002 


0 


C 


0 


Maine 


73,735 


0 


0 


0 


22,735 


0 


1 


0 


Maryland 


73,085 


13,527 


0 


1,761 


49,403 


0 


8,390 


0 


Massachusetts 


189,855 


16,635 


1,517 


11,310 


148,794 


0 


8,031 


1,366 


Hlchigao 


430,328 


0 


31,840 


11,531 


338,659 


0 


50,298 


0 


Minnesota 


183,111 


30,097 


5,314 


25,223 


117,104 


1,067 


14,306 


0 


Mississippi 


138,494 


6,837 


8,863 


13,144 


97,850 


0 


0 


0 


Mlseour i 


84,860 


2,000 


0 


0 


57,445 


0 


25,215 


0 


Montana 


58,692 


8,984 


0 


3,487 


48,065 


0 


76 


0 


Nebraska 


95,078 


10,621 


7,480 


6,322 


66,312 


0 


4,341 


0 


Nevada 


38,830 


0 


0 


307 


26,387 


0 


138 


0 


New Baapabire 


7,413 


425 


3,971 


0 


4,017 


0 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


432,399 


0 


48,545 


19,739 


113,073 


243,441 


4,693 


4,906 


New Mexico 


106,187 


0 


10,889 


5,787 


79,435 


0 


10,058 


0 


New York 


308,803 


0 


0 


0 


308, 903 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


850,339 


0 


0 


18,979 


619,469 


0 


11,691 


0 


(forth Dakota 


47,430 


0 


250 


7,588 


36,061 


0 


1,521 


0 


Ohio 


398,143 


7,908 


89,079 


48,939 


137,911 


0 


35,584 


6,723 


Ohio hose 


80,374 


0 


19,001 


8,893 


34,375 


0 


0 


0 


Oregon 


151,489 


0 


0 


1,935 


147,363 


3,366 


741 


175 


Feeasjlvaola 


445,173 


39,651 


0 


94,193 


313,836 


36,448 


11,053 


0 


Rhode Island 


33,347 


0 


13,358 


0 


14,991 


0 


0 


0 


Mouth Carol Ira 


117,107 


0 


18,548 


5,383 


Ml, 350 


0 


1,949 


0 


Mouth Dakota 


62,335 


0 


8,133 


0 


44,711 


0 


1,465 


0 


Teen sue ee 


301,451 


0 


58,488 


37,439 


315,885 


0 


3,351 


0 


Tease 


588,101 


11,138 


95,431 


0 


314,388 


0 


67,153 


0 


Utah 


84,530 


0 


17,815 


9.983 


37,374 


0 


376 


0 


Veraout 


33,847 


889 


1,000 


0 


11,173 


0 


233 


1,35$ 


Tire la la . , 


133,541 


0 . 


0 


1?»48J 


10,359 


0 


40,1)9 


0 


Nash leg toe 


380,843 


8,351 


88,747 


8,538 


103,580 


8,094 


30,47 


30,174 


Vest Virginia - 


35,488 


878 


4,431 


0 


90,161 


0 


0 


0 


Vlecoseie 


377,381 


30,551 


43,558 


7,118 


1)4,999 


1,111 


59,900 


3,0)1 


Vyouleg 


56,408 


1,881 


34,830 


7,093 


18.437 


0 


3,070 


0 


Diet* o t Oo 1* eh la 


36,034 


0 


0 


* 0 


19,114 


0 


5,110 


0 


Owes 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Fwerto Uoo 


173,884 


1,000 


14,383 


0 


100,811 


0 


08,090 


1,000 


Virgie lelaMe 


3,918 


1,435 


0 


0 


1,493 


0 


0 


0 
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STATS AND LOCAL MATCHING EXPENDITURES TOR VOCATIONAL DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION BY FUNCTION 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



State 


Total 


Main is- 
tratlon 


Super- 

vision 


Teacher 

Education 


Instruction 


Research 


Instruct tonal 
Equipment 


Vocational 

Guidance 


" ti> ‘ 


cal 


13"> 


... 


"(M 


(6) 


(7) 




'TH “ 


Total 


$38,993,840 


$833,223 


$636,182 


$695,659 


$35,446,084 


$321,392 


$887,469 


$173,931 


Alabama 


321,447 


3,366 


25,154 


6,896 


286,031 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


38,611 


0 


0 


2,164 


36,041 


0 


386 


0 


ArLeooa 


462,767 


16,625 


9,148 


21,164 


388,850 


0 


0 


28,780 


Arkansas 


133,698 


5,172 


0 


0 


128,202 


0 


83 


241 


California 


2,040,182 


135,859 


59,432 


0 


1,769,318 


0 


75,573 


0 


Colorado 


377,078 


22,929 


0 


28,885 


306,570 


0 


18,894 


0 


Connecticut 


418,109 


0 


0 


0 


404,484 


0 


13,625 


0 


Delaware 


136,342 


2,242 


7,657 


0 


126,395 


0 


48 


0 


Florid* 


2,876,436 


58,604 


2,793 


0 


2,815,039 


0 


0 


0 


Georgia 


715,284 


8,214 


0 


7,521 


611,206 


0 


88,341 


0 


Hawaii 


87,348 


7,196 


14,672 


0 


63,641 


0 


1,339 


0 


Idaho 


113,195 


14,866 


5,683 


10,562 


86,734 


0 


250 


0 


111 lnola 


793,449 


25,166 


0 


17,171 


752,691 


0 


421 


0 


Indiana 


361,638 


43,783 


0 


23,367 


217,514 


4,911 


75,263 


0 


Iowa 


324,912 


0 


0 


0 


305,244 


0 


23,668 


0 


Kansas 


434,601 


48,135 


7,620 


36,104 


230,920 


0 


63,109 


3,513 


Kentucky 


384,48? 


15,707 


6,002 


14,501 


342,362 


0 


4,429 


407 


Louisiana 


504,993 


21,624 


34,941 


23,474 


424,954 


0 


0 


0 


Mains 


55,111 


0 


0 


0 


55,111 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


508,376 


11,127 


0 


1,539 


485,142 


0 


10,568 


0 


Massachusetts 


292,097 


31,665 


21,518 


0 


237,838 


0 


0 


1,076 


Michigan 


1,730,430 


0 


21,641 


58,767 


1,599,504 


0 


50,298 


0 


Minnesota 


942,383 


36,986 


5,307 


25,223 


836,308 


2,627 


33,937 


0 


Mississippi 


220,410 


0 


7,129 


7,833 


205,446 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


746.L49 


5,833 


0 


53,751 


661,450 


0 


25,515 


0 


Montana 


73,434 


11,465 


0 


3,467 


48,091 


0 


76 


10,335 


Nebraska 


107,299 


12,982 


7,479 


7,667 


73,865 


0 


5,306 


0 


Nevada 


72,990 


0 


0 


257 


72,723 


0 


0 


0 


New Baspsblra 


7,171 


398 


2,894 


0 


3,879 


0 


0 


0 


New Jeraay 


1,011,405 


33,550 


45,354 


30,774 


595,004 


350,088 


7,545 


49,090 


New Mexico 


125,620 


0 


10,894 


2,537 


96 , B77 


0 


15,312 


0 


New Tork 


8,688,790 


0 


0 


0 


8,886,790 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


1 ,150,424 


*7,443 


0 


16,379 


999,789 


0 


43,813 


0 


North Dakota 


£4,506 


0 


2,025 


7,5«8 


43,303 


0 


1,520 


0 


Ohio 


2,045,696 


1,865 


51,273 


46,159 


1,977,356 


0 


36,622 


321 


Oklabos* 


307,109 


0 


18,078 


6,898 


281,133 


0 


0 


0 


Or sgow 


361,647 


0 


2,534 


11,164 


365,141 


8,988 


0 


0 


Pwnns/lTaala 


1,9*7, 414 


29,651 


0 


94,192 


1,786,589 


30,818 


48,194 


0 


Rhode tslasd 


*9 ( M9 


0 


0 


0 


39,589 


0 


0 


0 


Mouth Carolina 


204,642 


0 


27,118 


5,964 


121,140 


0 


10,322 


0 


South Dakota 


52,689 


0 


8,492 


0 


44,712 


0 


1,485 


0 


Tessassss 


375,891 


0 


0 


11,196 


946,901 


0 


8,094 


0 


Tuua 


S, 144, 995 


11,198 


95,421 


0 


1,011,182 


0 


67,153 


0 


Utah 


>11,778 


0 


0 


4,537 


245,147 


0 


11,994 


0 


Versos t 


50,974 


8,351 


1,188 


0 


35,517 


0 


1 ,999 


8,918 


TlrgisU 


8,160,617 


8,202 


77,130 


40,929 


1,993,456 


0 


40,711 


0 


Sash lag toe 


1,1 88,900 


8,761 


15,038 


19,495 


1,067,505 


4,004 


>0,478 


41,881 


Vast Virile is 


87,845 


640 


1,881 


0 


64,984 


0 


0 


0 


1 is oo as U 


•26,828 


102,999 


11,488 


94,444 


666,804 


17,156 


78,993 


>9,888 


tfOMia* 


82,000 


898 


967 


10,118 


rt,8o$ 


0 


8,078 


0 


list. Of ColwahU 


$9,888 


0 


S1.18I 


1,119 


48,965 


0 


1,033 


0 


Ossa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


Pesrtd Ueo 


197,590 


1,000 


7,894 


0 


114,779 


0 


1,830 


8,000 


VlrfU UM 


11,07$ 


1,498 


0 


0 


9,481 


0 


1 ,199 


0 
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BCPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 
BY SOURCE OF FUNDS AND t i STATE 

FISCAL YEAR 196S 



State 


Grand 

Total 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 

Salth- Ceorge- 

BUgUea Barden 


v,e. Act or 
1963 


ID 


UJ 


(3) 







nn 


~m 




Total 


$46,025,609 


$15,386,065 


$19,669,146 


$11,550,396 


0 


$2,419,580 


$9,130,608 


Alabama 


276,093 


42,358 


104,815 


130,920 


0 


114,744 


16,176 


Alaaka 


64,490 


14,529 


15,230 


34,731 


0 


25,519 


9,212 


Arizona 


467,994 


90,153 


166,998 


230,643 


0 


0 


230,643 


Arkansas 


570,334 


246,252 


24,465 


299, 597 


0 


0 


299,597 


Cal Sfornla 


4,690,260 


0 


3,695,054 


995,226 


0 


257,601 


737,625 


Colorado 


469,215 


25,778 


296,963 


134,354 


0 


43,597 


90,757 


Connecticut 


420,955 


197, «79 


97,199 


126,277 


0 


0 


126,277 


Delaware 


193,662 


118,903 


22,010 


54,949 


0 


23,001 


91,948 


Florida 


1,472,778 


1,026,763 


240,649 


205,146 


0 


0 


205,146 


Georgia 


659,255 


261,366 


13,607 


364,062 


0 


0 


364,062 


Ha vail 


110,120 


36,008 


0 


74,112 


0 


23,015 


51,097 


Idaho 


164,616 


71,124 


35,495 


57,997 


0 


33,599 


34,396 


11 lino. 4 a 


2,023,275 


533,761 


681,185 


606,319 


0 


0 


608,319 


Indiana 


652,376 


110,220 


265,666 


276,490 


0 


K 4,944 


131,546 


Iowa 


1,346,504 


498,412 


556,366 


293,726 


0 


133,740 


159,966 


Kansas 


419,075 


102,459 


171,031 


245,385 


0 


76,331 


69,264 


Kentucky 


614,405 


361,033 


87,130 


266,242 


0 


0 


286,242 


Louisiana 


644,429 


30,312 


336,666 


275,549 


0 


90,657 


184,692 


Mains 


139,543 


117,455 


0 


22,088 


0 


0 


32,068 


Maryland 


328,152 


147,943 


53,246 


27,963 


0 


0 


37,963 


Massachusetts 


715,319 


101 ,666 


412,964 


200,669 


0 


83,309 


117,360 


Michigan 


1.795,469 


339,587 


1,367,683 


189,300 


0 


181,189 


8,011 


Mlsnaaota 


759,948 


393, 30e 


229,699 


137.041 


0 


0 


137,041 


riaalaalppl 


245,366 


126,353 


35,740 


63*395 


0 


0 


83,395 


Missouri 


935,040 


361,061 


400,506 


273,471 


0 


139,966 


133,505 


Montana 


60,330 


3,174 


37,436 


29,726 


0 


29,739 


0 


Nebraaka 


303,128 


75,369 


67,586 


140,173 


0 


0 


140,173 


Nevada 


140,789 


16,697 


83,896 


70,196 


0 


32,796 


47,400 


New Hampshire 


139,522 


62,821 


150 


68,551 


0 


0 


66,551 


Iff Jeraey 


635,411 


366,373 


399,619 


356,419 


0 


0 


258,419 


New Mexico 


347,994 


9,346 


174,913 


163,736 


0 


34,573 


139,163 


New York 


10,337,763 


4,610,606 


5,054,037 


*62,930 


0 


0 


783,930 


North Carolina 


1,167,309 


668,111 


43,093 


456,105 


r 


0 


456,105 


Norik Dakota 


103,930 


18,030 


36,396 


49,493 


0 


0 


49,492 


Ohio 


1,345,391 


363,563 


740,143 


221,566 


0 


321 , 566 


0 


Oklahoma 


423,663 


59,371 


194,413 


■ 168,999 


0 


0 


166,999 


Orefoa 


469,607 


543,874 


64,506 


163,52* 


0 


0 


163,527 


Pwowylvaala 


1,6*9,535 


769,843 


343,564 


766,306 


0 


0 


763,306 


Rboda i aland 


163,607 


115,044 


5,979 


41,562 


0 


0 


41,563 


South Carolina 


>68,914 


137,437 


8,343 


125,174 


0 


0 


135,174 


South Dakota 


157,703 


3,111 


75,740 


76,651 


0 


43,601 


35,050 


Tweaemaee 


937,009 


341,663 


130,660 


477,466 


0 


0 


477,466 


fma 


1,976,666 


847,669 


441,141 


966,471 


0 


336,130 


753,356 


Utah 


376, >67 


190,337 


1,937 


11,193 


0 


33,676 


56,317 


Termoat 


144,964 


106,131 


676 


36,187 


0 


33,766 


13,461 


TiraiaU 


671,444 


390,447 


393,049 


147,146 


0 


136,833 


117,335 


TemMegtoa 


1,685,966 


339,944 


1,130,971 


195,061 


0 


71,735 


133,337 


Teat TirgUls 


144,960 


60, r. 4 


>0,317 


«3,06f 


0 


60,711 


3,301 


TUooaeia 


1,643,395 


936,633 


733,116 - 


176,148 


0 


0 


178,646 


VF«*1*« 


15,893 


0 


16,796 


* 13,766 


0 


13,796 


0 


cut, el Colsaftia 


166, 369 


. Ill ,54 4 - 


0 


33, 665 


0 


33,766 


11,064 


Dm 


0 : 


} " ft c 


. 0 


* ' 0 . ; 


> 0 


0 


0 


Fworto kioo 


636,664 


116, 167 


ft 


116,137 


0 


116,137 


0 


Tlffii talaada 


IT, 360 


1ft, 664 


0 


1,754 


0 


6.754 


0 
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FED BULL EXPENDITURES POE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR HEALTH OCCUPATIONS BY FUNCTION 
FISCAL TEAR 1968 



Stale 


Total 


Adslnls- 

tratloo 


Buper- 
r 1a ion 


Teacher 

Education 


Instruct Loo 


Research Instruction.*. 

Equipment 


Vocational 

Guidance 


[13 


tar 


t3j 


(4) 


t5> 


WJ 


17) 


(B) 


(«) 


Total 


$11,550,399 


$664,708 


$502,531 


$100,711 


$9, 404,940 


$50,043 


$774,114 


$31,352 


Altbaaa 


130,920 


3,151 


0 


0 


138,769 


0 


0 


0 


Hull 


34,731 


B75 


0 


0 


27,B56 


6,000 


0 


0 


Arizona 


230,843 


214 


10,953 


0 


217,809 


0 


0 


1,807 


Arkansas 


299,567 


73,880 


0 


0 


167,028 


0 


30 r 949 


5,740 


California 


995,226 


201,063 


33,146 


0 


635,686 


521 


124,606 


0 


Colorado 


134,354 


14,159 


0 


0 


118,394 


0 


1,301 


0 


Connecticut 


126,277 


0 


0 


0 


125,292 


0 


985 


0 


Del tear • 


54,943 


4,306 


13,715 


0 


33,650 


0 


4,078 


0 


Florida 


205,146 


25,497 


72,349 


0 


31,499 


0 


75,601 


0 


Georgia 


364,062 


C 


0 


0 


352,414 


0 


11,646 


0 


Hawaii 


74,112 


550 


0 


0 


70,794 


0 


2,768 


0 


Idaho 


57,997 


6,411 


0 


657 


46,929 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 


606,910 


10,619 


0 


0 


521,004 


0 


76,490 


0 


Zodiacs 


276,490 


59,613 


0 


0 


201,069 


0 


15,608 


0 


Iowa 


293,726 


0 


4,850 


0 


233,760 


0 


53,016 


0 


UMU 


145,586 


7,613 


8,633 


0 


61,234 


0 


46,007 


699 


Kentucky 


286,242 


102,965 


6,650 


0 


1/2,021 


0 


1,935 


3,671 


Lou la lam 


275,549 


13,000 


13,710 


0 


249,833 


0 


0 


0 


Rtlae 


23,068 


0 


0 


0 


19,755 


0 


3,333 


0 


Htrylaod 


27,963 


15,238 


0 


0 


8,561 


0 


4,164 


0 


Massachusetts 


200,669 


15,602 


33,334 


5,340 


144,160 


0 


9,460 


3,867 


Mich if as 


189,200 


0 


8,011 


0 


101,189 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota 


137,041 


16,375 


0 


0 


114,305 


0 


4,361 


0 


Mississippi 


63,385 


1,710 


6,316 


0 


73,369 


0 


0 


0 


Hissoui 1 


273,471 


0 


0 


0 


232,235 


0 


51,336 


0 


Montana 


29,726 


2,300 


0 


0 


27,426 


0 


0 


0 


HebTieka 


140,173 


19,186 


V, 180 


0 


113,942 


0 


5,655 


0 


Re-rads 


70,196 


0 


0 


0 


70,196 


0 


0 


0 


Rea Hampshire 


06,551 


1,064 


4,750 


415 


50,316 


0 


0 


0 


Rea Jersey 


256,419 


0 


54,902 


22,633 


131,591 


17,192 


1 , C42 


0 


Rea Res loo 


163,7)6 


0 


6,722 


0 


153,169 


0 


3,635 


0 


Rea Tort 


763,9)0 


0 


0 


0 


762,920 


0 


0 


0 


Rortk Carolina 


456,105 


0 


0 


0 


450,105 


0 


0 


0 


■ortS Dakota 


49,494 


2,474 


0 


0 


48,020 


0 


0 


0 


obio 


221,586 


0 


22,726 


0 


180,136 


0 


9,325 


0 


Ofclaboaa 


166,999 


0 


10,771 


0 


149,071 


0 


557 


0 


Or**os 


102,527 


162 


11,994 


0 


146,681 


2,346 


1,216 


0 


Pec osy If as la 


796,906 


27,349 


0 


0 


757,675 


0 


1,182 


0 


Rhode tala' - i 


41,562 


5,571 


17,767 


0 


16,244 


0 


0 


0 


South Carolina 


125,174 


0 


1,006 


188 


102,607 


0 


13,371 


0 


RouU Dakota 


76,651 


0 


0 


0 


73,008 


0 


6,843 


0 




477,466 


9,741 


61,852 


0 


862,262 


0 


33,611 


0 


tau« 


968,476 


2.069 


22,859 


0 


922,131 


0 


40,418 


0 


Dtah 


•1,183 


9 


12,079 


0 


•6,114 


0 


0 


0 


Tarmt 


96,287 


254 


20,416 


0 


15,537 


0 


O 


0 


Tirriala 


247,148 


0 


0 


4,000 


233,236 


J.964 


6,956 


0 


ftuiattM 


195,062 


10,117 


13,776 


48,252 


48,283 


0 


62,649 


12,764 


teal Tlrf lala 


85,069 


1,072 


1,990 


0 


56,748 


0 


2,306 


0 


llaooula 


176,948 


17,437 


24,397 


6,227 


63,838 


0 


62,365 


3,584 


*F«ulM 


15,786 


0 


0 


0 


12,796 


0 


r 


0 


Diet, of Otiadbla 


53,965 


0 


6 


0 


22,990 


0 


875 


0 


0HII 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


luru Rloo 


116,117 


2,000 


601 


0 


109,272 


0 


2,254 


0 


flrfl* lelaede 


6,754 


1,425 


0 


0 


5,229 


0 


0 


0 
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St ATI AND LOCAL MATCHING EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR HEALTH OCCUPATIONS BY FUNCTION 

FISCAL TEAR 1968 



Stats 


Total 


Adslnls- 

tratlon 


Super- 

vision 


Teacher 

Education 


Instruct ion 


Research 


Instructional 

l^juipseot 


Vocational 

Guidance 


(1) 


13) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


16) 


Kl) 


TTJ 




Total 


135,075,209 


$1, 261,756 


3325,659 


9153,131 


$32,254,855 


$67,041 


$876,586 


$134,181 


Alabama 


147,173 


924 


0 


0 


146,249 


0 


0 


0 


Alarka 


39,759 


459 


0 


0 


29,300 


0 


0 


0 


Arizona 


257,151 


69 


5,280 


0 


224,415 


0 


0 


27,387 


Ai kins as 


270,737 


79,404 


0 


0 


152,489 


0 


33,103 


5,741 


California 


3,895,052 


263,960 


0 


0 


3,501,453 


0 


129,639 


0 


Colorado 


334,861 


24,489 


0 


0 


308,571 


0 


1,801 


0 


Connecticut 


294,678 


0 


0 


0 


288,534 


0 


6,144 


0 


Delaware 


138,913 


2,146 


1,366 


0 


135,401 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


1,267,632 


52,300 


0 


0 


1,215,332 


0 


0 


0 


Georgia 


295,193 


0 


0 


0 


223,387 


0 


71,806 


0 


Hawaii 


36,008 


550 


0 


0 


30,498 


0 


4,960 


0 


Idaho 


106,819 


12,945 


17,443 


83 


75,702 


0 


446 


0 


Illinois 


1,414,056 


25,025 


0 


0 


1,338,931 


0 


51,000 


0 


Indiana 


375,888 


62,606 


0 


0 


207,475 


0 


15,607 


0 


Iova 


1,054,778 


0 


4,930 


0 


943,944 


0 


105,884 


0 


Kansas 


273,490 


22,278 


10,351 


0 


205,111 


0 


33,066 


2,664 


Kentucky 


328,163 


102,965 


6,651 


0 


213,554 


0 


2,322 


2,671 


Louisiana 


368,880 


57,072 


0 


0 


911,801 


0 


0 


0 


Halos 


117,455 


17,676 


0 


0 


98,029 


0 


1,750 


0 


Maryland 


200,189 


14,230 


0 


0 


181,643 


0 


4,316 


0 


Massachusetts 


514,650 


24,452 


669 


n 


483,710 


0 


0 


5,619 


Michigan 


1,606,369 


0 


8,010 


0 


1,598,259 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota 


623,907 


29,552 


0 


0 


562,943 


0 


30,412 


0 


Mississippi 


161,993 


0 


9,201 


0 


152,792 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


661,569 


0 


0 


0 


608,521 


0 


53,046 


0 


Montana 


30,603 


3,174 


0 


0 


37,428 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraska 


162,955 


24,457 


1,753 


0 


131,446 


0 


5,299 


0 


Nevada 


70,593 


0 


0 


0 


70,593 


0 


0 


0 


New Baspshlre 


62,971 


1,064 


4,746 


90 


57,069 


0 


0 


0 


Nsw Jersey 


576,992 


43,979 


53,176 


35,411 


394,137 


38,206 


5,542 


6,532 


Nsw Ifsiioo 


164,356 


0 


6,772 


574 


166,634 


0 


0,066 


0 


Nsw York 


9,564,833 


0 


0 


0 


9,564,633 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


711,304 


107,305 


0 


- 0 


571,293 


0 


28,196 


4,410 


North Dakota 


64,436 


16,911 


591 


0 


34,926 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


1,123,705 


0 


7,353 


0 


1 ,107,027 


0 


6,325 


0 


Oklahoma 


353,663 


4 0 


17,095 


0 


235,504 


0 


1,084 


0 


Oregon 


337,060 


3,376 


0 


0 


320,667 


8,981 


47 


0 


Pennsylvania 


1 ,033,330 


37,340 


0 


0 


994,340 


0 


11,541 


0 


Rhode Island 


191,025 


19,195 


16,647 


0 


91,049 


0 


0 


0 


South Ca.-ollna 


143,740 


0 


9,006 


189 


106,851 


0 


25,692 


0 


South Dakota 


76,851 


0 


*: o 


0 


73,006 


0 


6,643 


0 


Tea nesses 


479,643 


0 


0 


, 0 


430,646 


. 0 


49,097 


0 


Testae 


688,610 


3,066 


3S,63t 


0 


933,164 


0 


40,419 


0 


Utah 


197,174 


0 


1,393 


w 0 


163,963 


0 


3,530 


0 


Versos t 


106,667 


* 741 


30,447 


0 


•7,509 


0 


0 


0 


Virgil la 


615,494 


4 ' 0 


6,763 v 


18,676 


661,193 


3,964 


4,896 


0 


Vast leg toe 


1,390,996 


10,173 


13,967 


63,390 


1,831,361 


0 


37,720 


15,526 


Vest Vlrgii la , - 


61,391 


1,676 


1,701 


0 


76,696 


0 


6,317 


0 


Viscose le 


1,964,447 


901,711 


36,963 


47,906 


1 ,tl3,tlf 


81,661 


91,336 


63,431 


V^oslsg 


it,m 


0 


0 


0 


12,796 


0 


0 


0 


Diet, of Oo7s*kU 


161,666 


o 


16,9 r 


0 


131,666 


* 0 


* 0 


0 


Oeaa 


0 


0 


0 


' 1 


0 


, 0 


0 


0 


Puerto Rise 


116,137 


6,000 


39,617 


w 


81,810 


0 


0 


0 


Vlrgia Islands 


10,686 


1,436 


0 


0 


8,791 


0 


310 


0 
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Table 54 



EXPENDITURES POP VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION, GAINFUL PROGRAMS, 
BY SOURCE OP FUNDS AND BY STATE 

FISCAL TEAR 1968 



State 


Graad 


Btata 


Local 




Fad oral 






m 


Total 

{ST 


CD 


{41 


1c tal 
fTT 


Salth- 
hu eh os 

nri 


G aoi-ge 
Burden 


YTET'Ac* of 
1963 


Total 


♦17,515,002 


$4,768,127 


$7,463,561 


$5,283,294 


$67,764 


♦620,248 


IB) 

♦4,385,283 


Uibut 

Alaaka 

Arizona 

Lrkisfu 

California 


306,034 
33,169 
164,022 
76,541 
2,1-55 , 364 


153,017 

1,665 

76,457 

34,606 

26,940 


0 

13,658 

55,639 

6,609 

1,293,611 


153,017 

7,646 

31,926 

37,326 

832,813 


0 

0 

2,496 

0 

0 


21,314 

4,200 

10,155 

24,753 

50,287 


131,703 
3,446 
19,373 
22, 573 
782,526 


Colorado 

^ODDOCtlCUt 

Ltlanr* 

Florida 

Georgia 


124,184 

313,952 

46,503 

422,924 

356,069 


1,542 

22,618 

21,506 

246,344 

157,243 


79,309 

230,829 

0 

55,606 

132,322 


43,333 

60,505 

24,997 

120,974 

66,604 


623 

0 

3,100 

0 

0 


5,664 

7,843 

16,580 

22,877 

0 


36,046 

52,562 

5,317 

98,097 

66,604 


BA rail 
Idaho 
111 Ido la 
Indiana 
Ion 


4,725 

19,070 

448,063 

412,974 

144,598 


2,597 

7,462 

114,364 

34,246 

88,462 


0 

189 

215,402 

185,813 

54,639 


2,128 

11,419 

118,277 

192,915 

21,497 


200 

0 

0 

1,402 

705 


1,928 

6,597 

31,986 

25,337 

20,792 


0 

4,822 

86,291 

166,176 

0 


Xanana 

X'aatucky 

bxilalaoa 

»laa 

Maryland 


162,874 

30,136 

191,011 

11,177 

453,847 


39,545 

15,042 

23,795 

5,569 

347,508 


84,922 
934 
96,97 J 
0 

64,909 


46,407 

14,150 

68,239 

5,588 

41,430 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


12,280 

0 

18,391 

0 

12,337 


36,127 

14,150 

48,648 

3,588 

39,193 


Kanaacbu-aatta 

Michigan 

Ml DO not a 

Mluiuippl 

Mlaaoari 


1,173,503 

1,069,327 

356,193 

108,532 

176,344 


13,423 

74,318 

176,121 

45,033 

8,344 


1,006,527 

662,869 

64,607 

36,812 

110,607 


153,654 

332,040 

95,464 

26,687 

57,193 


13,164 

17,372 

0 

0 

0 


76,776 
30,114 
18 658 
0 

47,205 


61,714 

284,534 

76,806 

26,687 

9,988 


Montana 
Re broke 
Vanda 

Nf Seapahlre 
R«v Jaraay 


90,192 

41,460 

76,448 

11,454 

547,138 


34,143 

2,750 

10,547 

1.343 

262,134 


32,566 

14,164 

16,740 

4,225 

43,676 


33,464 

21,666 

48,161 

11,867 

221,323 


223 

0 

663 

0 

6,000 


5,425 

9,711 

4,000 

0 

10,051 


27,636 

11,655 

43,496 

19,667 

206,272 


Nv Max loo 
In Tort 
Morth Carolina 
Morth Dakota 
Ohio 


40,905 

1,260,264 

143,850 

41,087 

622,322 


6,966 

639,407 

116,114 

15,673 

351,175 


90,360 

930,316 

67,536 

5,472 

311,733 


14,557 
490,641 
40,000 
19, 922 
156,314 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4,690 

0 

40,000 

5,521 

49,616 


9,667 

490,641 

0 

14,001 

106,696 


Oklahoma 

Orago* 

Pnnjlraaia 
Ihoda Inland 
Month Carolina 


186,306 
95,766 
111, 720 
10,306 
164,117 


34,597 

26,794 

99,431 

1,367 

73,107 


101,645 

41,371 

456,615 

4,117 

42,027 


60,064 

27,633 

354,484 

4,634 

69,053 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

41,640 

0 

30,247 


60,064 

27,623 

213,644 

4,634 

46,606 


Month Dakota 

mean ; 

Utah 

Tama t . , * 


94,054 

129,664 

1,004,8*2 

70,646 

l, 42,888 . 


85,047 
55,466 
479,016 
10, 5T7 

V; f: > *.W 


11,965 

49,311 

26,471 

20,971 

22,266 


47,024 

24,597 

502,298 

28,997 

.•> ,18,041 


334 

4 0 

16,204 

i 222 

, , 0 


3,972 

0 

4,099 

4,675 


60, TIT 
34,597 
459,135 
24,579 
13,464 


TiraiaU 
VnahUctoo 
foal TlriUU 
Flnoa* laa 
Fynaiag 
7 t 


866,854 

641,288 

88,428 

786,884 

21,871 


101,106 

44,860 
5,6*1 ‘ 

226,122 
4,2*2 


56,546 

240,0*2 

44,406 

264,642 

4,172 


109,008 

154,428 

49,428 

88,261 

12,700 


0 

0 

0 

1,954 

0 


31,529 

13,146 

19,103 

21,014 

4,000 


70,472 

143,171 

30,354 

64,363 

1,700 


Mint, of OalonMa 

Pnorto tl«« 

Tlryia Saluda 

v O ? - 


1 1 “’"S 

400,744 

0 

X 


‘; 4 11 , 0*0 *’ 

>07,976 

0 


- o 

0 

0 


: 7,920 

0 

192,799 

0 


0 

e 

2,000 

0 


7,130 

0 

16,933 

0 


0 

0 

170,934 

0 
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Table 55 



FSDRAL BPWDITORB FOR VOCATIONAL B0« ECONOMICS, GAINFUL PROORAMS, BT FUNCTION 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



Stata 


Total 


Admin is- 


Super- 


Teacher 


Instruct ion 


Research Instructional 


Vocational 






tratlOD 


vision 


Education 




Equipment 


Guidance 



fl) (8) (3) - W CB1 («> (7> (B) _ <gr 



Total 


>5,283,395 


>376,429 


>445,840 


>343,520 


>3,093,096 


>189,221 


>783,653 


>47,334 




153,017 


0 


41,697 


4,486 


106,634 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


7,646 


0 


0 


3,446 


3,246 


932 


0 


0 


Arizona 


31,926 


0 


0 


0 


30,262 


1,664 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


37,326 


6,400 


963 


0 


29,061 


0 


23 


837 


California 


632,613 


180,603 


63,235 


0 


470,809 


0 


115,946 


0 


Colorado 


49,333 


300 


0 


0 


33,278 


0 


9,755 


0 


Connecticut 


60,506 


0 


0 


0 


56,347 


0 


3, 939 


0 


Delaware 


24,997 


6,333 


0 


10,027 


637 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


120,974 * 


27,271 


21,483 


26,524 


6,164 


3,396 


29,317 


6,399 


Georgia 


66,604 


19,278 


0 


0 


43,290 


0 


2,036 


0 


Hawaii 


2,126 


0 


0 


0 


2,126 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 


11,419 


1,764 


C 


717 


8,374 


0 


364 


0 




116,277 


6,216 


0 


3,418 


104,781 


0 


1,862 


0 


Indiana 


192,915 


27,096 


0 


17,293 


54,313 


2,973 


91,036 


0 


Iowa 


21,497 


0 


0 


0 


11,476 


0 


10,021 


0 


Kansas 


48,407 


2,443 


3,566 


0 


91,307 


0 


10,661 


410 


Kentucky 


14,150 


1,552 


5,378 


0 


4,522 


0 


2,630 


66 


Louisiana 


68,239 


0 


23,027 


1,000 


44,212 


0 


0 


0 


Maine 


5.588 


0 


0 


2,808 


2,700 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


41,430 


12,778 


0 


8.441 


11,061 


0 


9,150 


0 


Measachuastta 


153,654 


7,224 


3,945 


4,396 


121,290 


0 


15,756 


1,032 


Michigan 




0 


42,382 


28,742 


123,186 


0 


133,728 


0 


Minnesota 


95,464 


802 


0 s 


63,626 


38,736 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


86,667 


0 


6,312 


0 


30,373 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


57,193 


0 


0 


17,020 


34,106 


0 


6,067 


0 


Montana 


S3 464 


14,973 


0 


10,000 


6,765 


0 


1,726 


0 


Nebraska 


SI, 366 


4,301 


0 


0 


15,331 


0 


1,934 


0 


Nevada 


46,161 


0 


0 


0 


43,675 


0 


4,486 


0 


Rev Hampshire 


12,867 


0 


1,342 


0 


11,523 


0 


0 


0 


Mew Jersey 


221 , 323 


0 


58,208 


11,307 


23,131 


116,649 


0 


4, 90S 


New Mss 1 co 


14,557 


0 


5,002 


0 


9,535 


0 


0 


0 


New York 


480,641 


0 


0 


0 


490,641 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


40,000 


0 


0 


0 


40,000 


0 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


19.912 


6 


3,767 


10,433 


3,173 


0 


319 


0 


Ohio 


156,314 


0 


S3, 004 


15,535 


51,884 


0 


68,691 


0 


Ok 1 above 


60,064 


0 


7,396 


0 


32,661 


0 


0 


0 


Orevoe 


27,623 


0 


0 


4,686 


19,327 


2,366 


741 


0 


Feeoeylvaala 


854,465 


11,426 


0 


37,273 


115, 375 


60,731 


24,466 


0 


Rhode Island 


4,634 


0 


1,350 


0 


2,164 


0 


0 


0 


South Carolina 


69,053 


o 


5,333 


1 54 


33,029 


0 


7,137 


0 


South Dakota 


47,024 


0 


IBS 


7,641 


7,932 


0 


31,286 


0 


Teanesses 


•4,567 


0 


0 


0 


14,397 


0 


0 


0 


Tvus 


502,296 


768 


41,270 


0 


438, 943 


0 


20,911 


0 


Utah 


16,987 


0 


11,125 


11,70* 


6,093 


0 


0 


0 


Tereoet 

■ : ► 


16,041 


* 0 


2,486 


0 


14,056 


0 


417 


0 


TlrglaU 


106,001 


8,606 


0 


0 


56,690 


0 


,, 47,718 


0 


fsshlwftira 


> 116,486 


16, Ht 


21,684 


85,124 


61,878 


290 


1,064 


31,856 


vest TitglBla 


66,626 


0 


0 


0 


18,803 


0 


14,1)6 


0 


Ntsceesla e - : * 


88.251 


14,667 


14.478 


4,504 


83,455 


0 


80,196 


1,121 




11,706 


1,107 


1 , 8 » 


4,281 


4,490 


0 


0 


0 


Diet, of Celwafets 


7,620 


0 


0 


0 


7,680 


0 


0 


0 


Oms 


0 


> 6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pwerte Sloe 


162,702 


0 


>2,811 


0 


11,008 


0 


71,455 


0 


Tiff 1* Islam** 


0 


0 


0 


0 


,0 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 56 



STATE AND LOCAL MATCHING EXPENDITURES TOR VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION , GAINFUL PROGRAMS, BY FUNCTION 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



State 


Total 


Addin i8- 
tratioo 


Super- 

vision 


TeacKwi* 

Education 


Instruction 


Research 


In e t ruction* 1 
Equipment 


Vocational 

Guidance 


(l) 


(2) 


13) 


(4) 


t sr 




(*) 






Total 


$13,231,709 


$587,515 


$409,480 


$433,083 


$9,687,653 


$180,091 


$833, 41 B 


$81,467 


Alabama 


153.017 


3,871 


34,007 


3,391 


109,848 


0 


0 


0 


Ala aka 


15,533 


0 


0 


0 


15,523 


0 


0 


0 


At Icon a 


133,096 


3,358 


0 


0 


125,738 


3,000 


0 


0 




41,315 


6,401 


200 


0 


33,754 


0 


23 


837 


lforola 


1,333,551 


194,766 


34,365 


0 


991,896 


0 


171,324 


0 


Colorado 


80,851 


700 


0 


0 


70, R26 


0 


9,333 


0 


Connecticut 


353,446 


0 


0 


0 


334,393 


0 


19,133 


0 


Delaware 


31,506 


3,479 


0 


18,037 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


301,950 


33,617 


4,363 


0 


263,970 


0 


0 


0 


Georgia 


389,465 


36,030 


0 


0 


160,136 


0 


103,399 


0 


Hawaii 


2,597 


0 


0 


0 


2,597 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 


7,651 


437 


0 


168 


7,046 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 


339,786 


i4,eo6 


0 


5,417 


309,621 


0 


1,242 


0 


Indiana 


320,059 


33,347 


0 


35,659 


54,550 


6,567 


91,036 


0 


lows 


123,101 


0 


0 


0 


105,767 


0 


17,334 


0 


Kansas 


114,468 


7,470 


1,852 


0 


34,786 


0 


19,316 


1,144 


Ken tucky 


15,976 


3,683 


5,378 


0 


3,677 


0 


2,970 


68 


Louisiana 


132,773 


0 


33,793 


711 


99,366 


0 


0 


0 


Males 


5,589 


0 


0 


3,309 


3.780 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


413,417 


11,771 


0 


6,441 


383,035 


0 


9,150 


0 


Massachusetts 


1,019,949 


91,349 


8,779 


0 


914,780 


0 


0 


9,041 


Michigan 


737,187 


0 


43,383 


146,625 


4:2,551 


0 


135,729 


0 


Minnesota 


363,738 


7,395 


0 


65,836 


199,607 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


81, MS 


0 


4,971 


0 


76,674 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


119,151 


0 


0 


16,333 


96,560 


0 


6,358 


0 


Montana 


56,709 


10,733 


0 


10,000 


9,133 


0 


26,864 


0 


Nebraska 


36,913 


8,333 


0 


0 


16,314 


0 


3,366 


0 


Not ads 


37,387 


0 


0 


0 


37,967 


0 


0 


0 


New Hasps hire 


5,667 


0 


1,343 


0 


4,933 


0 


0 


0 


Nsw Jersey 


335,815 


3,199 


66,533 


30,169 


114,651 


119,834 


0 


11,440 


New Mexico 


36,348 


0 


6,003 


0 


81,346 


0 


0 


0 


New York 


1,769,633 


0 


0 


0 


1,739,633 


0 


0 


0 


Mortk Caroline 


>03,950 


3,576 


0 


0 


301,074 


0 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


91,145 


0 


19,331 


3,333 


5,173 


0 


619 


0 


Ohio 


483,908 


' 0 


0 


0 


397,305 


0 


66,603 


0 


Oklaboea 


136,849 


0 


7,353 


0 


118,839 


0 


0 


0 


Oregon 


$8,185 


0 


0 


5,313 


56,964 


8,988 


0 


0 


Penney lva ale 


558,337 


15,436 


0 


13,873 


446,554 


40,661 


40,983 


0 


Rhode Island 


5,974 


0 


1,367 


0 


4,317 


0 


0 


0 


Mouth Carolina 


113,134 


0 


6,761 


4,497 


94,746 


0 


10,138 


0 


Mouth Dakota 


47,039 


0 


176 


7,640 


7,931 


0 


31,986 


0 


Twassoss* 


104,387 


0 


19,486 


3,709 


63,893 


0 


0 


0 


Tessa 


503,486 


733 


41,870 


0 


439,053 


0 


30,991 


0 


Utah 


41,546 


0 


0 


10,533 


34,937 


e 


6,085 


0 


Ysrwost 


94,868 


0 


163 


0 


34,219 


0 


487 


0 


Y Artists 


" 15M.855 


18,441 


44,393 


0 


51,306 


0 


47,713 


0 


Vas&lsgiM 


>94,963 


19,866 


6,136 


30,606 


276,245 


78 


8,034 


43,833 


Nat Yirglaia 


' * 48,966 


0 


0 , 


0 


25,094 


6 


14,9*3 


0 


tie —ss la 


T00.975 


66,157 


14,346 


17,436 


543,151 


7,066 


99,839 


31,014 


Yroadag 


8,971 


0 


0 


4, Ml 


4,660 


0 


0 


0 


DUt. of Onluabla 


1* ,550 


0 


0 


0 


11,050 


0 


0 


0 


•asa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Neste Kiee 


307,375 


0 


43,946 


1,350 


150,170 


0 


13,307 


0 


YlrgU Islands 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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EXPENDITURE FOR VOCATIONAL BOMS BOONOMICS EDUCATION, bO MEM AX I NO PROGRAMS 
BY SOURCE OF FIDOS AM) BY STATE 

FISCAL YXAR 1968 



! 



i 



State 


Grand 

Total 


State 


Local 


Total 

" 


Federal 

Selth- 

Efughea 


George. 

Barden 


T.I. Act or 
1963 


Ul 


ta) 


(3> 


(4) 




C61 


m — 


(«J 


Total 


$141,642,539 


$61,270,409 


$74,043,213 


$7,328,907 


$377,452 


$6,951,455 


$0 


Alabama 


3,717,365 


3,530,974 


0 


196,311 


4,490 


161,621 


0 


Alaska 


313,946 


17,050 


158,006 


37,800 


0 


37,800 


0 


Arizona 


1,465,910 


313,543 


1,109,103 


43,264 


5,513 


37,752 


0 


Arkansas 


3,173,665 


709,703 


1,331,386 


132,773 


0 


132,773 


0 


California 


6,676,460 


136,804 


8,196,338 


351,338 


26,407 


324,931 


0 


Colorado 


1,176,875 


214,353 


892,676 


69,746 


9,774 


59,972 


0 


Connecticut 


561,076 


50,143 


439,453 


71,482 


0 


71,462 


0 


Delaware 


535,686 


437,613 


78,827 


9,246 


0 


9,245 


0 


Florida 


6,136,336 


4,740,677 


228,357 


169,104 


0 


169,104 


0 


Georgia 


4,537,499 


512,343 


3,771,669 


243,486 


0 


243,489 


0 


■avail 


369,702 


325,983 


0 


43,600 


7,800 


36,000 


0 


Idaho 


785,466 


166,105 


570,393 


46,990 


3,000 


43,990 


0 


n lino la 


5,603,114 


963,359 


4,536,946 


300,907 


13,219 


387,680 


0 


Indiana 


3,467,874 


356,553 


2,660,124 


249,197 


21^,326 


227,871 


0 


lova 


1,883,933 


458,370 


1,246,597 


178,855 


13,520 


166,331' 


0 


Kansas 


945,311 


150,633 


679,965 


114,623 


4,100 


110, 520 


0 


Kentucky 


3,090,819 


3,707,739 


156,284 


224,796 


5,675 


219,121 


0 


Lou la it na 


3,544,598 


335,399 


3,156,741 


160,566 


6,091 


154,487 


0 


■aloe 


510,807 


301,00$ 


248,198 


61,401 


0 


61,401 


0 


■ary land 


1,54/, 939 


847,306 


690,500 


110,131 


0 


110,131 


0 


Haas ac bus etta 


386,061 


8,833 


310,863 


60,315 


22,870 


<5,475 


0 


Michigan 


4,749,444 


388,132 


4,067,397 


295,915 


24,969 


271, 02* 


0 


Mleneeota 


3,650.851 


1,300,146 


1,262,775 


18T.930 


0 


157,930 


0 


Mlaalsa ippl 


1,817,134 


609,906 


1,023,393 


193,835 


7,319 


178,517 


0 


KImoux 1 


1,506,456 


413,000 


1,924,054 


169,404 


8,064 


161,340 


0 


Montana 


433,194 


70,879 


313,694 


48,821 


5.T77 


41,844 


0 


Mbraaka 


943,584 


131,739 


739,238 


91,819 


1,400 


67,215 


0 


Mermda 


857,093 


14,653 


301,103 


41,337 


5,337 


30,OOC 


0 


New Baepeblra 


351,391 


9,839 


301,996 


39,562 


4,000 


35,562 


0 


lev Jars #7 


738,367 


418, T37 


108,640 


113,000 


83,000 


90,000 


0 


Rev Max loo 


••4,783 


77,815 


571,700 


45,538 


3,333 


43,305 


0 


Rev York 


30,863,438 


10,358,833 


10,304,818 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


8,881,014 


3,893,934 


3,339,111 


357,977 


0 


357,977 


0 


North Dakota 


765,091 


109,538 


803.IT1 


53,385 


0 


53,285 


0 


Ohio 


•,339,788 


4,485,343 


1,504,374 


340,053 


16,403 


323,650 


0 


Ohlaboa* 


3,418,113 


433, m 


1,673,856 


111,395 


0 


111,295 


0 


Oregon 


716,357 


•4,998 


536, 85 T 


84,505 


0 


84,505 


0 


PennaylTaala 


4,498,807 


884,783 


3,337,383 


376,563 


0 


378,563 


0 


Ibode Island 


348,374 


10,889 


309,405 


28,000 


0 


39,000 


0 


•oath Carolina 


8,889,183 


1,339,887 


1,447,08! 


163,333 


0 


183,233 


Q 


•oath Dakota 


590,194 


23,444 


500,798 


56,752 


3,000 


53,752 


0 


Tease— ee 


3,138,896 


888,809 


3,399,803 


836,374 


7,000 


231,374 


0 


Taau 


13,733,083 


13,188,887 


318,391 


346,415 


37,318 


311,099 


0 


VUk 


838,830 


38,184 


•86,888 


43,136 


8.337 


35,901 


0 


Teraoat 


408,088 


103,818 


364,539 


36,935 


3,500 


35,435 


0 


TlrgULa 


8,318,888 


3,808,881 


2,885,803 


333,454 


7,405 


318,079 


0 


VllhilftM 


1,787,488 


1,048,080 


3,817,735 


184,843 


8,804 


118,839 


0 


V— tTirglaU 


788,888 


137,340 


481,838 


150,86? 


8,837 


146,870 


0 


Tlaeo— la 


1,834,888 


47,388 


I ,374.488 


103,187 


17,578 


185,858 


0 


tpmlM 


488,881 


8,380 


417,101 


40,000 


4,000 


38,000 


0 


Diet, of OelaMbta 


188.888 


84,188 


0 


88,870 


9 


33,370 


0 


«ua 


8 


• 


• 


0 


8 


0 


0 


Rear to Rieo 


3,888,013 


V 3,081,880 


• 


808,888 


88,000 


170,393 


0 


Tlrgla Zalaada 


38,188 


88.788 


0 


17,7*4 


0 


17.T94 


0 
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Table 59 



FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL BORE MOONOMICS EDUCATION, HOMENAKINO PROGRAMS, B? FUNCTION 

FISCAL TEAR 1968 



Stat ■* 


Total 


Adainia- 


Super- 


Teacher 


Instruction 


Research Instructional 


Vocational 






tratloa 


vision 


Education 




Equipment 


Outdance 



<i> «) (a) a) (&> -jvr (7> (9)- m 



Total 


$7,328,904 


$496,543 


$910,074 


$799,711 


$5,021,564 


$36,896 


$23,638 


$36,476 


Alabaaa 


198,311 


16,008 


16,778 


4,490 


157,037 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


37,800 


0 


0 


4,808 


28,202 


4,790 


0 


G 


Arlxons 


43,284 


8,816 


26,345 


3,333 


6,970 


0 


0 


0 


Arks bass 


132,773 


0 


67,092 


6,000 


59,681 


0 


0 


0 


California 


351,338 


6,495 


64,895 


26,407 


209,195 


15,225 


0 


7,121 


Colorado 


69,746 


0 


0 


4,167 


65,579 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


71,461 


80,465 


22,027 


0 


26,969 


0 


0 


0 


Delaware 


9,246 


0 


7,599 


0 


1,647 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


169,104 


28,057 


23,776 


18,802 


95,279 


7,468 


1,722 


0 


Georgia 


243,466 


74,504 


0 


10,549 


156,435 


0 


0 


0 


Ha rail 


43,800 


1,000 


3,333 


7,000 


33,467 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 


46,990 


0 


0 


3,784 


43,224 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 


300,907 


0 


13,219 


0 


287,668 


0 


0 


0 


Indiana 


249,197 


0 


0 


61,457 


167,740 


0 


0 


0 


: ora 


176,855 


0 


6,540 


34,619 


137,696 


0 


0 


0 


Kansas 


114,623 


5,356 


13,204 


3,552 


90,509 


0 


0 


0 


Kentucky 


224,796 


0 


63,360 


51,255 


110,161 


0 


0 


0 


Louisiana 


160,566 


21,276 


43,408 


26,000 


69,854 


0 


0 


0 


Ha Ins 


61,401 


0 


0 


0 


60,830 


0 


571 


0 


■ary land 


110,131 


6,465 


0 


4,281 


96,110 


0 


0 


1,255 


Massachusetts 


66,345 


4,944 


3,522 


13,073 


47,165 


0 


279 


348 


Michigan 


895,918 


0 


0 


0 


295,915 


0 


0 


0 


■isessota 


187,930 


51,073 


0 


0 


116,657 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


163,835 


t,61t 


32,281 


16,176 


132,766 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


189,404 


12,524 


0 


27,064 


129,814 


0 


0 


0 


Montana 


48,821 


15,854 


4,165 


0 


29,202 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraska 


91,819 


5,654 


15,311 


26,400 


42,324 


0 


0 


0 


Nevada 


41,337 


0 


0 


4,354 


86,963 


0 


0 


0 


Rev Ha^wbir* 


39,548 


1,516 


4,619 


4,000 


29,287 


0 


0 


0 


Nee Jersey 


113,000 


0 


0 


55.T70 


54,239 


0 


8,991 


0 


Her Mss loo 


48,538 


0 


16,999 


3,900 


80,605 


0 


4,034 


0 


Mar York 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mortk Carolina 


357,977 


0 


0 


0 


357,977 


0 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


83,365 


0 


0 


10,955 


42,430 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


340,051 


0 


91,600 


96,843 


143,166 


5,643 


0 


0 


Oklahoma 


113,898 


818 


47,363 


88,445 


37,671 


0 


0 


0 


Or egos 


64,505 


4,373 


0 


5.T40 


74,398 


0 


0 


0 


Fssnsylvaala 


376,563 


147,983 


0 


81,805 


147,431 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode Island 


36,000 


0 


6,313 


5,550 


If, 873 


0 


856 


0 


Be v h Carolina 


188,833 


0 


31,050 


88,840 


185,804 


0 


13,309 


0 


•oath Dakota 


54,753 


0 


9,413 


18,854 


35,071 


0 


0 


0 


Tssas—s a 


888,874 


0 


0 


7,000 


821,374 


0 


0 


0 


Teaaa 


344,415 


13,445 


131,993 


17,443 


195,651 


0 


0 


0 


Utah 


48,188 


0 


11,804 


7,583 


88,887 


0 


474 


0 


Tsrsoet 


38,986 


t,l<8 


8,807 


11,141 


16,578 


0 


0 


8,760 


Virginia 


833,444 


9,600 


0 


7,405 


806, *T9 


0 


0 


0 


Mmshlagtoa 


184,543 


9,864 


90,980 


33,041 


81,185 


770 


0 


0 


Vast Virginia 


140,444 


4,744 


88,495 


15,077 


107,945 


0 


0 


0 


Nissan is 


803,137 


1,844 


19,955 


4,440 


176,594 


0 


0 


0 


Nfoadsg 


40, OCO 


8,484 


99,7*4 


4,000 


8,908 


0 


0 


0 


out, W Os lash La 


38,8ft 


0 


0 


0 


88,870 


0 


0 


0 


Oua 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


NtM kleo 


804,848 


13,000 


10,000 


9,000 


146,898 


0 


0 


84,000 


▼irgis Islands 


17,744 


4,178 

* -if it 


0 


0 


13,566 

: f 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 60 



STATE AND LOCAL HATCHING EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL HONE ECONOMICS EDUCATION, BDMEMAKING PROGRAMS, BY FUNCTION 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



State 



Total Admlnls- Super- Teacher Instruction Research Instructional Vocational 

tratioa vision Education Equipment Guidance 



TU 



TTj (3) ~ (I) ~ l$) ~Q Q ~ ( 7 ) ' I*) m 



Total 


$155,313,626 


$1,084,591 


$1,119,906 


$1,922,240 


$130,429,304 


$163,939 


$497,745 


$96,001 


Alabama 


2,520.974 


12,110 


0 


4,490 


2,504,374 


0 


< 


0 


Alaska 


175,146 


0 


0 


8,254 


158,890 


0 


8,002 


0 


AJ iron a 


1,422,646 


22,328 


26,070 


49,997 


1,322,745 


1,506 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


2,040,092 


127 


23,667 


80,082 


1,938,216 


0 


0 


0 


California 


8,325,143 


8,495 


45,250 


26,407 


8,087,373 


157,618 


0 


0 


Colorado 


1,100,929 


68,416 


0 


82,152 


956,361 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


489,593 


5,243 


22,027 


0 


462,114 


0 


209 


0 


Delaware 


518,440 


0 


7,482 


0 


508,958 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


4,969,134 


151,660 


21,907 


12,818 


4,781,287 


1,462 


0 


0 


Georgia 


4,284,011 


110,599 


0 


37,842 


4,135,570 


0 


0 


0 


Hawaii 


325,982 


7,196 


28,626 


12,177 


277,983 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 


738,498 


13,470 


31,450 


19,238 


674,340 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 


5,502,207 


0 


14,577 


0 


5,467,630 


0 


0 


0 


Indiana 


3,218,677 


0 


0 


138,306 


3,060,371 


0 


0 


0 


Iowa 


1.704,967 


0 


13,546 


109,201 


1,562,220 


0 


0 


0 


Kansas 


830,588 


32,974 


17,597 


37,024 


752,993 


0 


0 


0 


Ken tuck j 


2.866,023 


0 


41.904 


37,549 


2,766,570 


0 


0 


0 


Louisiana 


2,384,030 


34,686 


45,012 


214,181 


2,069,951 


0 


0 


0 


Maine 


449,206 


0 


0 


0 


449,015 


0 


191 


0 


Maryland 


1,437,809 


8,486 


0 


4,281 


1,425,042 


0 


0 


0 


Massachusetts 


?19,71S 


10,620 


5,846 


0 


302,979 


0 


0 


269 


Michigan 


4,4>>3,529 


0 


0 


0 


4,453,529 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota 


2,483,921 


99,907 


0 


0 


2,383,014 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


1,633,299 


908 


23,173 


64,495 


1,524,773 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


2, 337, 054 


32,061 


0 


70,729 


2,2 34,234 


0 


0 


0 


Montana 


384,573 


10.379 


0 


4,16,5 


370,029 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraska 


650,966 


20.177 


15,683 


62.80C 


752,301 


0 


0 


0 


Nevada 


315,795 


0 


0 


5.005 


305,599 


0 


5,151 


0 


Mew Hampshire 


311,829 


1.146 


4,685 


4.000 


301,996 


0 


0 


0 


Mew Jersey 


0-5,367 


13,616 


0 


92.699 


467,02 5 


0 


12,194 


39,831 


Mew ^sico 


642,215 


u 


17.301 


15.395 


577,546 


0 


39,073 




Mew Tork 


30,563,439 


0 


0 


0 


20,563,439 


0 


0 




North Carolina 


6,923,037 


140.159 


? 


106.713 


5,432,132 


0 


243.734 


0 


North Dakota 


711,007 


10,772 


0 


24.776 


676,259 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


S,9B»,7l6 


0 


129 


53.877 


5,935,910 


0 


0 


0 


Oklahoma 


2,305,836 


260 


45, CSS 


36.036 


2,224,479 


0 


0 


0 


Oregon 


631, esa 


4,920 


38,209 


34. f $2 


563,791 


0 


0 


0 


Pennsylvania 


4,132,04 5 


1«T,923 


0 


99,974 


3,674,146 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode It land 


320,274 


0 


5,319 


5,550 


309,147 


0 


356 


0 


South Carolina 


3,666,929 


0 


67, 117 


32,761 


3,546,764 


2.975 


25,242 


c 


South Dakota 


523,441 


0 


10,366 


13,356 


500,796 


0 


0 


c- 


Twsasssse 


3,696,011 


0 


114,763 


67.341 


3,715,906 


0 


0 


0 


TASS 


13,374,671 


13,466 


131,393 


11,024 


13,116,773 


0 


0 


0 


Utah 


684.402 


C 


11,861 


9,743 


647 , 562 


0 


25,635 


0 


TsraMt 


367,144 


6,313 


13,900 


3,393 


313,637 


0 


0 


29,9 1 


Virginia 


4, 964,646 


50,903 


103,350 


74,344 


4,677,112 


0 


69,177 


0 


Vashington 


3,662,715 


13,607 


30,650 


41,030 


3,567,930 


378 


0 




Vest Virgiata 


606,666 


3,261 


17,056 


79,681 


509,643 


0 


0 




Viscous la 


1,431,711 


11,160 


35,617 


10,143 


1, 367, 38> 


0 


0 


0 


fjomlng 


435.661 


3,495 


1,665 


4,000 


417,501 


0 


0 


0 


Diet, of Columbia 


64.165 


0 


15, 716 


3,941 


75,506 


0 


0 




Ouam 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Puerto Slew 


6,051,8^ 


19,000 


62,636 


6,530 


1*663,740 


0 


37.532 


26,00. 


Vlrg is Islands 


66.796 


4,175 


0 


0 


53,464 


0 


11.157 


V 
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Table 62 

EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL HD UC AT 10 A IN OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
BY 50URCB OF FUNDS AND BY STATE 



FISCAL YEAR 196* 



State 


Grand 

Total 


State 


Local 


Federal 

Total 


— V . I r Act oJ 
1963 


— m 


C3) 


(3) 


(4) 


t&J 


(6) 


Total 


$175,651,169 


$59,343,070 


*85,249,274 


$31,058,825 


*31,058,825 


Alabama 


1,162,786 


234,059 


347,334 


581 ,393 


581, 393 


Alaska 


303,643 


10,021 


185,658 


107,964 


107,964 


Arizona 


1,214,749 


296,170 


408,458 


510,121 


510,121 


Arkansas 


678,126 


260,317 


89,581 


328,228 


328,228 


Cal lfornla 


7,970,609 


0 


5,147,305 


2,823,304 


2,823,304 


Colorado 


1,688,937 


178,646 


980,622 


429,669 


429,669 


Connecticut 


3,620,117 


378,018 


2,442,738 


639,363 


699,363 


Delaware 


422,921 


331,742 


73,226 


17,953 


17,953 


Florida 


3,394,076 


2,337,677 


547,993 


508,406 


508,406 


Georgia 


3,388,787 


1,500,773 


B4S ,173 


1,042,642 


1 ,042,842 


Hawaii 


516,224 


331,650 


0 


184,574 


164,574 


Idaho 


381,373 


42, *56 


190, 50fl 


148,011 


148,011 


111 Loo la 


3,134,943 


774,72* 


1,529,652 


830,562 


830,562 


Indiana 


1, 123,305 


96,774 


495,460 


531,071 


531,071 


Iowa 


1, 259,256 


290,388 


537,318 


431,550 


431,550 


Kansas 


1,127,730 


285,991 


547,849 


294,090 


294,090 


Kentucky 


2,234,525 


1,252,295 


480.572 


501,658 


501,658 


Louisiana 


3.651,301 


13,781 


2,067,411 


1 ,570,109 


1,570, 109 


Maine 


1.246,419 


32,843 


971,249 


252,327 


252,327 


Maryland 


5,994,396 


1,961,257 


3,397,569 


635,572 


635,572 


Massachusetts 


6,326,329 


179,636 


5,141,976 


1,004,917 


1,004,917 


Michigan 


5 P 81 4, 746 


118,497 


4,148,745 


1,54 7 , 504 


1,547,504 


Minnesota 


2.462.491 


896,690 


1,154,711 


411,090 


411,090 


Mississippi 


914,027 


429,511 


129,760 


354,756 


354,756 


Missouri 


2,463,430 


137,864 


1,526,225 


799,341 


799,341 


Montana 


341,029 


66,620 


174,978 


99,431 


99,431 


Nebraska 


787,365 


36,408 


382,490 


366,467 


368,467 


Nevada 


275,308 


45,660 


163,568 


46,080 


46,080 


New Hampshire 


453,915 


28,563 


36J.8C9 


41,463 


41,463 


New Jareey 


8,316,432 


4,657,976 


2,678,431 


1,381,965 


1,361,965 


New Mexico 


661,425 


67,832 


479,062 


314,541 


314,541 


Mew Tort 


56, 667,768 


26,782,548 


28,536,2*2 


1,546,948 


1,544,946 


North Carolina 


3,070,602 


2,325,232 


529,573 


315,997 


315,997 


North Dakota 


607,364 


$32,467 


265,453 


209,314 


209,314 


Ohio 


6,702,143 


3, *05,013 


1,905,370 


891,759 


691,759 


Oklahoma 


654,616 


94,466 


435,504 


121,646 


124,646 


Orecon 


1,426,316 


507,213 


605,429 


315,674 


315,674 


Pennsylvania 


5,333,173 


515,303 


3,403,565 


1,314,305 


1,314,303 


Rboda Island 


116,759 


81,376 


13,664 


21,199 


11,199 


South Carolina 


1,121,666 


177,215 


445,052 


4*9,401 


499,401 


Sooth Dakota 


276,110 


33,514 


104,757 


137,62* 


137,62* 


Tsnneeeee 


1,537,095 


353,166 


415,676 


766,646 


766,546 


Texas 


3,667,664 


1,374,737 


559,1*6 


1,935, *31 


1,933,931 


Utah 


1,815,771 


202,36? 


1,401,662 


204,720 


204,720 


Tarsoat 


151,016 


33,703 


70,760 


46,653 


46,55 3 


Virginia 


3,343,445 


621,349 


1,404,627 


1,016,449 


1,016,466 


Washington 


6.192,955 


1 ,716,854 


4,075,10* 


696,9*2 


696,993 


feet Wirgliia 


1,201,149 


46,569 


663,422 


2*1,156 


293 ,156 


Wisconsin 


4,434,444 


1,751,561 


1,928,664 


753,972 


753,972 


Vyoxlsc 


474,664 


36,3*4 


306,971 


131,299 


131,299 


Dlst, «f Columbia 


176.177 


101,1*5 


0 


76,661 


76,962 


On ax 


6,»*0 


6,2*0 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto Ml oo 


1,653,651 


: 1,110,054 


0 


743,4*7 


743,497 


Tirg is Islands 


63,696 


66,666 


0 


17,110 


17,110 




* 
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Table 63 

FEDERAL EXPENDITURES TOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN OFFICE OCCUPATIONS BY FUNCTION 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 



State 


Total 


Adnlnls- 

tratlon 


Super- 

▼tsloo 


Teacher 
Educa tion 


Instruction 


Research 


Instructional 

Equipment 


Vocational 

Guidance 


UJ 




m 


TTJ 


«97 




17; 


C«J 


— 


Total 


$31,058,826 


$1,039,701 


$709,194 


$816,315 


$18,892,903 


$965,693 


$8,541,966 


$93,034 


Alabaaa 


561,393 


0 


0 


0 


581,393 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


107,964 


0 


0 


1,419 


62,961 


20,000 


3,584 


0 


Arizona 


510,121 


7,486 


22,306 


994 


476,335 


0 


0 


3,000 


Arkansas 


328,928 


64,037 


0 


0 


237,020 


0 


19,744 


7,427 


Cal lfomla 


2,823,305 


490,809 


73,732 


0 


1,106,738 


0 


1,152,028 


0 


Colorado 


429,669 


27,478 


C 


Ol 


175,409 


0 


226,381 


0 


Connecticut 


699,362 


0 


0 


0 


571,329 


0 


128,033 


0 


Delaware 


17,953 


2,375 


8,673 


0 


2,079 


0 


4,626 


0 


Florida 


508,406 


33,934 


67,430 


25,518 


13,477 


14,632 


353,415 


0 


Georgia 


1,042,642 


0 


0 


0 


686,128 


0 


356,714 


0 


Hawaii 


164,574 


0 


0 


0 


170,384 


0 


14,190 


0 


Idaho 


148,011 


5,260 


0 


6,770 


135,961 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 


830,562 


18,208 


0 


21,703 


719,227 


0 


71,424 


0 


Indiana 


531,071 


18,479 


0 


12,500 


169,323 


50,009 


260,780 


0 


low* 


431,650 


0 


0 


28,957 


270,432 


0 


132,161 


0 


Kansas 


294,090 


16,889 


1,61) 


0 


143,948 


0 


128,316 


1,324 


Ken tuck y 


501,6 58 


39,267 


28,642 


58,253 


91,552 


0 


282,926 


1,018 


Louisian* 


1,570,109 


26,000 


14,759 


72,283 


1,457,067 


0 


0 


0 


Naina 


252,327 


0 


0 


0 


159,730 


0 


92,597 


0 


Maryland 


635,572 


20,479 


0 


12,540 


198,479 


0 


359,298 


44,778 


Massachusetts 


1,004,917 


0 


434 


0 


500,199 


0 


504,294 


0 


Mich igan 


1,547,504 


0 


17,866 


15,879 


1,061,074 


0 


452,885 


0 


Minnesota 


411,090 


69,366 


0 


24,719 


197,776 


146 


119, 0B3 


0 


Mississippi 


354,756 


1,879 


9,863 


21,092 


321,920 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


799,341 


2,668 


0 


12,358 


415,971 


0 


368,344 


0 


Montana 


99,431 


11,244 


0 


8,900 


59,189 


0 


21,770 


328 


Nebraska 


366,468 


19,178 


0 


22,372 


253,558 


0 


74,360 


0 


Nereda 


4t ,080 


0 


0 


0 


42,383 


0 


3,607 


0 


New Hampshire 


41,463 


6)7 


2,971 


109 


9 


0 


37,730 


0 


New Jersey 


1,361,965 


0 


31,179 


77,911 


327,324 


969,946 


56,905 


0 


New Mea Ico 


314,541 


0 


17,024 


2,531 


246,947 


0 


48,039 


0 


New Tork 


1,646,948 


0 


0 


0 


1,546,948 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


315.99T 


0 


0 


0 


>30,796 


0 


85,211 


0 


North Dakota > 


209,314 


0 


0 


10,029 


169,073 


0 


31,212 


0 


Ohio 


891,756 


0 


53, in 


20,981 


159,520 


0 


658,086 


0 


Oklahoma 


124,846 


0 


17,599 


19,047 


99,200 


0 


0 


0 


Or egos 


315,674 


0 


14,345 


1,925 


279,959 


2,344 


17,890 


0 


Penney Iran la 


1,314,303 


24,839 


0 


149,372 


947,234 


9,000 


193,740 


0 


Rhode island 


21,199 


0 


13,996 


0 


8,201 


0 


0 


0 


South Carolina 


499,401 


0 


33.M? 


923 


434,359 


0 


40,453 


0 


South Dakota 


197, *29 


0 


3,799 


13,846 


52,300 


0 


67,994 


0 


Tennessee 


766,646 


11,162 


43,649 


31,990 


969,956 


0 


11,971 


0 


Tessa 


1,9)3,931 


9,995 


67,830 


0 


1,411,194 


0 


444,922 


0 


Utah 


204,790 


0 


11,941 


14,699 


153,939 


0 


24,141 


0 


tersest 


46,582 


75 


10,61$ 


0 


>3,401 


0 


11,455 


0 


Tlrglela 


1,016,469 


I.99T 


0 


46, $94 


393,947 


0 


567,341 


0 


Task inf ton 


998,992 


97,496 


53,296 


56,507 


191,071 


594 


527,502 


32,334 


Vast Virginia 


291,159 


16,300 


11,519 


0 


132,742 


0 


128,599 


0 


Viscontis 


T53,9Tt 


11,75) 


40,419 


10,237 


349,361 


0 


330,378 


1,837 


Vgoslag 


1)1,299 


0 


2,649 


8,294 


109,470 


0 


11,966 


0 


Slat, of Co lash la 


74,692 


0 


0 


0 


64,942 


0 


10,340 


0 


Ones 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Feet to tloo 


74), 497 


0 


19,067 


9,17) 


596,185 


0 


112,992 


0 


Vlrgla Islands 


17,110 


0 


0 


0 


11,110 


0 


0 


0 




it ^ 

; * * 
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Table 64 



STATS AND LOCAL MATCHING EXPENDITURES TOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN OFFICE OCCUPATIONS BY FUNCTION 

FISCAL Y »/ 19C8 



State 


Total 


Adminis- 

tration 


Super- 

vision 


Teacher 

Education 


Instruction 


Research 


Instruct ions 1 
Equipaent 


Vocational 

Guidance 


m 


TTT ' 


C31 


TO 






17J 


CTJ — 


m 


Total 


$144,593,343 


$2,293,876 


$593,223 


11,370,848 


$126,764,503 


$1,163,739 


$12,099,480 


$304,674 


Alabama 


581,393 


0 


34,461 


0 


546,932 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


195,679 


0 


0 


1,420 


193,705 


0 


554 


0 


Arizona 


704,628 


10,771 


8,778 


27,327 


619,017 


9,975 


0 


28,760 


Arkansas 


349,898 


64,076 


0 


0 


239,659 


0 


36,736 


7,427 


California 


5, 147 , 306 


624,660 


0 


0 


3,301,316 


0 


1,221,330 


0 


Colorado 


1,159,268 


22,248 


0 


18,371 


876,943 


0 


241,706 


0 


Connecticut 


2,820,755 


0 


0 


0 


2,573,012 


0 


247,743 


0 


Delaware 


404,968 


1,382 


1,125 


0 


402,461 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


2,885,670 


74,873 


3,447 


0 


2,806,435 


855 


0 


0 


Georgia 


2,345,943 


0 


0 


0 


1,268,860 


0 


1,077,085 


0 


Hawaii 


331,650 


n 


12,831 


0 


302,586 


0 


16,233 


0 


Idaho 


233,362 


10,472 


8,235 


4,824 


209,831 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 


2, 304,381 


42,482 


0 


21,704 


2,192,578 


0 


47,617 


0 


Indiana 


592,233 


21,347 


0 


12,501 


240,730 


52,335 


265,320 


0 


Iowa 


827,706 


0 


0 


36,762 


517,384 


0 


273,560 


0 


Kansas >. 


833,639 


58,907 


7,032 


0 


511,541 


0 


252,429 


3,730 


Kentucky 


1,732,867 


39,268 


28,643 


72,249 


1,299,494 


0 


292,196 


1,019 


Louisiana 


2,081,192 


138,377 


13,781 


82,377 


1.848,657 


0 


0 


0 


Maine 


994,092 


0 


0 


0 


913,305 


0 


80,787 


0 


Maryland 


5,358,836 


18,979 


0 


12,540 


4,870,011 


0 


373,844 


83,452 


Maeeacbu setts 


5,321,612 


0 


0 


0 


5,321,612 


0 


0 


0 


Michigan 


4,267,242 


0 


17,886 


80,948 


3,715,745 


0 


452,685 


0 


Minnesota 


2,051,401 


133,621 


0 


25,841 


1,375,423 


} ,067 


492,449 


0 


MlSBlBBippi 


559,272 


0 


10,906 


41,167 


507,199 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


1,664,089 


4,958 


0 


17,206 


1,237,262 


0 


404,663 


0 


Montana 


241,598 


23,982 


0 


8,188 


128,762 


0 


85,685 


12,981 


Nebraska 


418,896 


20,684 


0 


25,350 


281,534 


0 


91,350 


0 


Nevada 


$29,221 


0 


0 


708 


217,374 


0 


11,146 


0 


New Hampshire 


411,452 


589 


2,864 


109 


371,118 


0 


37,772 


0 


New Jersey 


7,938,487 


32,283 


52,231 


99,830 


8,494, 512 


892,674 


369,405 


8,532 


New Mexico 


548,814 


0 


17,088 


3,969 


360, 141 


0 


165,688 


0 


New Tork 


55,320,840 


0 


0 


0 


55,320,840 


0 


0 


0 


North Caroline 


3,754,804 


230,092 


0 


0 


1,688,133 


0 


635,091 


1,488 


North Dakota 


597,939 


C 


0 


116,701 


450,027 


0 


31,211 


0 


Ohio 


5,810,383 


0 


36,957 


94,313 


4,937,599 


0 


741,614 


0 


OhlaboM 


529,972 


0 


16,611 


22,282 


491,079 


0 


0 


0 


Oregon 


1,113,842 


0 


4,098 


50,300 


1,045,728 


3,997 


9,529 


0 


Pennsylvania 


3,911,888 


34,859 


0 


149,372 


3,175,298 


79,151 


1,490,190 


0 


Rhode Island 


95,580 


0 


0 


0 


95,580 


0 


0 


0 


Mouth Carol ins 


822,287 


0 


23,669 


924 


531,923 


0 


65,751 


0 


South Dakota 


138,381 


0 


4,241 


13,848 


53 301 


0 


67,893 


0 


Ten naesse 


788,347 


0 


0 


86,388 


451 681 


0 


208, 578 


0 


Taxes 


1,933,933 


1,985 


47,930 


0 


1,412,195 


0 


444,923 


0 


Utah 


1,811,051 


0 


4,801 


4,629 


1,401,504 


0 


197,117 


0 


Tenant 


104,483 


0 


773 


0 


70,754 


0 


32,937 


0 


Virginia 


3,325,976 


0 


81,071 


108,751 


1,372,343 


83,537 


581,274 


0 


Tubing too 


5,393,983 


67,174 


33,358 


58,475 


4,584,350 


588 


530,128 


41,990 


Test Tirginla 


909,991 


37,583 


3,073 


0 


•64,673 


0 


14,663 


0 


TUcodbIs 


3,890,473 


570,348 


18,984 


98,711 


3,459,249 


41,570 


385,417 


117,295 


Tjroxlag 


343,385 


0 


0 


>8,394 


394,105 


0 


13,888 


0 


Dial, of Columbia 


101,115 


0 


0 


0 


100,173 


0 


1,022 


0 


Ones 


8,390 


0 


0 


0 


6,390 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto Rico 


1,110,054 


0 


77,773 


9,373 


983, Til 


0 


40,197 


0 


Tittle Islands 


88,998 


O 


9 


0 


57,790 


0 


9,098 


0 
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Table 60 

expenditures tor technical education 

BY SOURCE OF 7UXD5 AND BY STATS 
FISCAL TEAR 1968 



State 


Grand 

Total 


Btata 


Local 


Tottl 


Federal 

5m 1 tft- George 

Hughes Barden 


Y7T, Act of 
1963 


U> 


13) 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 


PS7 


nr 


(«> 


Total 


$87,776,047 


$30,729,784 


$35,378,540 


$21,067,723 


$0 


$6,534,737 


$15,082,966 


Alabama 


650,833 


33,430 


300,216 


317,177 


0 


317,177 


0 


Alaska 


65,840 


6,707 


25,416 


31,717 


0 


31,515 


202 


Arizona 


957,771 


145,834 


274,426 


537,511 


0 


0 


537,511 


Arkansas 


668,317 


307,086 


43,496 


347,733 


0 


0 


347,733 


California 


9,717,413 


0 


7,609,797 


2,107,616 


0 


772,602 


1,334,814 


Colorado 


1,010,051 


62,832 


595,429 


351,790 


0 


130,792 


220,998 


Connecticut 


1,525,107 


1,309,049 


0 


216,058 


0 


0 


216,058 


Delaware 


163,748 


62,671 


63,278 


37,801 


0 


36,720 


1,081 


Florida 


2,909,915 


1,872,476 


434,810 


602,629 


0 


0 


602,629 


Georgia 


1 ,916, ; 


1,143,635 


21,254 


751,995 


0 


0 


751,995 


Ha vail 


178,722 


95,938 


0 


82,784 


0 


69,044 


13,740 


Ida bo 


349,148 


175,265 


2,108 


171,755 


0 


100,797 


70,958 


Illinois 


3,352,279 


582,070 


1,535,734 


1,934,475 


0 


0 


1,234,475 


Indiana 


2,502,476 


845,800 


961,746 


694,930 


0 


434,831 


260,099 


leva 


1,668,6 55 


509,525 


843,426 


515,704 


0 


401,281 


114,423 


Kansas 


1,2 9 8,865 


164,401 


704,995 


429,469 


0 


224,584 


204,085 


Kentucky 


410,214 


216,917 


0 


193,297 


0 


0 


193,797 


Louisiana 


635,429 


0 


450,472 


384,957 


0 


205,8*9 


119,088 


gains 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


2,548,64 8 


754,479 


1,354,309 


437,900 


0 


0 


437,960 


Masaacbuastts 


1,114,129 


175,963 


510,758 


419,408 


0 


248,928 


169,480 


Mich Ig at 


1,995,509 


79,145 


1,366,053 


547,711 


0 


543.567 


4,144 


Minnesota 


1,377,858 


523,836 


830,126 


215,692 


0 


0 


215,892 


Mississippi 


885,595 


400,60 8 


149,741 


335,240 


0 


0 


335,246 


Missouri 


1,257,819 


159,044 


478,078 


419,897 


0 


419,897 


0 


Montana 


340,335 


15,943 


159,657 


165,530 


0 


80,185 


85,341 


Mtbraska 


690,772 


0 


345,528 


345,244 


0 


0 


345,244 


Nevada 


369,800 


67,734 


145,513 


126,553 


0 


08,387 


58,180 


New Hampshire 


130,705 


111,119 


0,402 


13,184 


0 


0 


13,154 


Nsv Jersey 


1,964,014 


607,685 


863,957 


492,372 


0 


0 


497,372 


New Mexico 


283,359 


10,716 


151,473 


110,170 


0 


73,719 


44,451 


Nsv York 


12,503,030 


3,345,890 


5,801,035 


1,290,489 


0 


0 


1,990,499 


North Carolina 


2,810,405 


1,074,603 


101,133 


708,789 


0 


0 


768,709 


North Dakota 


269,080 


102,044 


34,705 


129,731 


0 


0 


129,731 


Ohio 


1,780,310 


017,997 


50.1,550 


004,757 


0 


804,757 


0 


Oklahoma 


1,439,486 


140,153 


711,423 


587,711 


0 


0 


587,711 


Oregon 


045,507 


447,139 


151,102 


247,200 


0 


0 


247,260 


Pennsylvania 


3,594,550 


092,903 


2,730,993 


170,583 


0 


0 


170,583 


Rhode island 


207,230 


104,900 


0,271 


10,650 


0 


0 


16,050 


Mouth Carolina 


0,390,199 


0,100,954 


0 


170,103 


0 


0 


176,203 


Mouth Dakota 


>95,801 


100,900 


04,013 


167,800 


0 


131,403 


30,397 


Tvs a see ee 


1,803,532 


1,000,04$ 


0 


799,887 


0 


0 


703,807 


Tames 


4,354,897 


1,201,000 


1,093,014 


2,002,003 


0 


708,358 


1,294,244 


Utah 


591,200 


990,137 


0 


133,009 


0 


00,628 


00,441 


Vermont 


248,805 


100,140 


31,130 


90,387 


0 


68,:i7 


0 


Vlrglala 


1,004,127 


105,107 


807 239 


691,721 


0 


0 


091,731 


Washington 


2,121,050 


273,720 


1,532, 80S 


414,467 


0 


113,204 


199,263 


feat Tlrgiaia 


025,204 


11,099 


42 .74 


187,397 


0 


179,981 


13,400 


Vlsooasla 


2,000,125 


1 031,805 


r lei 


170,609 


0 


0 


1 TO, 000 


Wyoming 


01,702 


0 


S3, M3 


20,287 


0 


20,387 


0 


Diet, of Colombia 


10,014 


11,234 


0 


6,000 


0 


4,000 


1,060 


Ooaa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ymeTto Rioo 


570,522 


299,701 


0 


288,701 


0 


189,761 


0 


Vlrgla lain ads 


21, m 


11,004 


0 


10,155 


0 


10,153 


0 
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Table 67 

FEDERAL EXTEND KTUKSS FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, BT FUNCTION 
F.SCAL TEAR 196B 



State 


Total 


Adminis- 

tration 


Super- 

vision 


Teacher 
Educa t Ion 


Instruction 


Research Instructional 
Equipment 


Vocation! 1 
Guidance 


“ d) 


(3) 


W 


HJ 




(&J 


vn 




C9T — 


Total 


$21,667, 723 


$1,246,385 


$374,284 


$222,146 


$14,274,021 


$87,165 


$3,402,527 


$■>9,195 


Alabama 


317,177 


437 


0 


0 


316,740 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


31,717 


1,309 


0 


0 


17,589 


12 j 819 


0 


0 


Arizona 


537,511 


7,694 


15,389 


0 


511,428 


0 


0 


3,000 


Arkansas 


347,733 


111,097 


0 


0 


172,069 


0 


34,213 


10,354 


California 


2, 107,615 


327,937 


58,473 


0 


860,013 


0 


861 ,192 


0 


Colorado 


351,790 


6,311 


0 


425 


186,457 


0 


156,59 7 


n 


Connecticut 


216 ,059 


0 


0 


0 


210,746 


0 


5,313 


0 


Delaware 


37 ,601 


2,960 


1,220 


0 


21,779 


0 


11,822 


0 


Florida 


602,629 


26,621 


63,632 


11,854 


5,690 


292 


487,240 


7,300 


Georgia 


751 ,995 


0 


0 


0 


685,357 


0 


66,638 


0 


Hawaii 


82,784 


550 


0 


0 


64,728 


0 


17,506 


0 


Idaho 


171 ,755 


16,815 


0 


6.791 


147,711 


0 


43 8 


0 


11 lino Is 


1,234,475 


37,929 


0 


3,965 


550,646 


0 


641,935 


0 


Indiana 


694.930 


53,787 


0 


0 


610,943 


0 


30,200 


0 


Iowa 


515,704 


0 


0 


0 


356,493 


0 


1 59 | 211 


0 


Kansas 


429,468 


16,855 


9,759 


0 


206.913 


0 


194,816 


1,123 


Kentucky 


193,297 


66,317 


7,161 


0 


103,439 


0 


14,660 


1 ,720 


Louisiana 


384,957 


11,000 


9,582 


0 


364,375 


0 


0 


0 


Maine 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


437,960 


12,820 


0 


0 


344,325 


0 


80,815 


0 


Massachusetts 


419,408 


19,973 


B, 639 


5,970 


312,357 


0 


er * 


8,300 


Michigan 


547,711 


0 


4,144 


0 


543,567 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota 


215,892 


34,261 


0 


12,094 


117,090 


0 


52, «47 


0 


Mississippi 


335,246 


1,006 


6,482 


16,863 


308,895 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


419,697 


0 


0 


2,400 


315,806 


0 


101,691 


0 


Montana 


165,536 


22,762 


0 


0 


116,772 


0 


26,002 


0 


Nabraak* 


345,244 


56,755 


0 


0 


249,712 


0 


38,777 


0 


Nevada 


126,553 


0 


0 


104 


125,007 


0 


1,442 


0 


New Hampshire 


13,184 


6,782 


0 


0 


6,402 


0 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


492,372 


0 


55,663 


52,530 


216,036 


33,611 


134,321 


0 


Mew Mexico 


118,170 


0 


7,149 


0 


107,766 


0 


3.255 


0 


New York 


1,290,499 


0 


0 


0 


1,290,499 


0 


0 


0 


Not th Carolina 


76 6,769 


0 


0 


0 


766,769 


0 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


139,731 


0 


0 


0 


116,323 


0 


11 ,406 


0 


Ohio 


664,756 


0 


15,101 


0 


350,674 


0 


296,963 


0 


Oklahoma 


567,711 


0 


16,764 


8,054 


553,959 


0 


9,614 


0 


Ozecoa 


247,266 


0 


0 


113 


218,632 


0 


28,521 


0 - 


Pennsylvania 


170,663 


36,»0l 


0 


0 


36.5B7 


0 


95,795 


0 


Kboda Island 


16,650 


0 


11,430 


, 0 


5,220 


0 


0 


0 


South Carolina 


176,283 


0 


9,677 


65 


119,161 


0 


49,160 


0 


South Dakota 


167,800 


4,929 


0 


0 


63,079 


0 


76,692 


0 


Tennessee 


783,667 


156,604 


1,123 


0 


559,332 


0 


55,491 


13,147 


Texas 


1,002,603 


3,535 


0 


0 


070,503 


0 


1,026,56 5 


0 


Utah ‘ , 


135,069 


0 


6,295 


150 


121,624 


0 


0 


0 


Vermont 


66,387 


1,413 


614 


0 


0,932 


0 


22,426 


0 


Ylrglnla 


691,721 


0 


0 


67,622 


431,565 


39,365 


153,129 


0 


Vasblnjton 


414,467 


176,235 


20,773 


27,417 


57,130 


876 


119,973 


12,361 


lost Virginia 


167,327 


3,305 


14,426 


0 


150,226 


0 


19,440 


0 


Viscous la 


170,602 


10,540 


11,661 


5,660 


62,219 


0 


70,416 


1,890 


Vyosleg 


26, SIT 


0 


0 


0 


26,387 


0 


0 


0 


Slat, of Columbia 


■ AM 


0 


0 


0 


6,660 


0 


0 


0 


Oeam 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto MlM 


289,721 


8,000 


7,817 


0 


117,757 


0 


156,467 


0 


Yirf la Islands 


10,155 


1,425 


0 


0 


6,730 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 68 

■TATE AND LOCAL HATCHING EXPENDITURES FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS B? JUNCTION 
FISCAL TEAR IMS 



State 


Total 


Ardjrinli- 


Super- 


Teacher 


Instruction Research Instructional 


Vocational 






tratioa 


vision 


Education 


Equipment 


Guidance 



(1) (I) C3) («> W <*) (▼? CT — (gy 



Total 


160,101, SO 


62,941,071 


$198,156 


*645,215 


*52,707,966 


*99,991 


*9,499.931 


*149,434 


Alabaaa 


393,645 


19,912 


0 


0 


309,723 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


33,123 


1,309 


0 


0 


30,814 


0 


0 


0 


Arisons 


430,360 


17,097 


9,646 


5, *70 


169,985 


0 


0 


33,790 


Arkaosae 


350,664 


111,097 


0 


0 


173,998 


0 


66,194 


10,355 


Cal 1 fore la 


7,609, m 


596,372 


0 


0 


6,087,721 


0 


955,804 


0 


Colorado 


668,362 


10,109 


0 


25,091 


466,975 


0 


157,087 


0 


Connect. test 


1,309,049 


0 


0 


0 


1,131,286 


0 


86,763 


0 


Del a ear a 


135,947 


1,267 


1,172 


0 


133,508 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


2,307,396 


33,315 


1,641 


16,669 


3,355,594 


0 


0 


0 


Georf ta 


1,194,899 


0 


0 


0 


663,147 


0 


•11,742 


0 


Hawaii 


95,938 


550 


0 


0 


81,44* 


0 


13,940 


0 


Idaho 


177,393 


39,113 


6,399 


379 


140,871 


0 


1,964 


0 


111 loo is 


3,117,904 


79,936 


0 


3,965 


1,605,948 


0 


437,955 


0 


Indiana 


1,907,546 


490,051 


0 


0 


1,317,395 


0 


30,200 


0 


Iowa 


1,353,951 


0 


0 


0 


992,054 


0 


360,897 


0 


Kansas 


969,396 


44,739 


10,880 


0 


435,864 


0 


371,046 


3,06* 


Kentucky 


319,917 


69,316 


7,162 


0 


124,126 


0 


17,592 


1,721 


Loulelaaa 


450,473 


63,269 


0 


0 


387,184 


0 


0 


0 


Maine 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


3,110,698 


13,115 


0 


0 


2,002,973 


0 


95,596 


0 


Maseachueette 


694,731 


25,110 


0 


0 


668,443 


0 


0 


1,16* 


Michigan 


1,447,796 


0 


4,146 


0 


1,443,663 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota 


1,161,969 


60,349 


0 


13,094 


606,396 


0 


283,125 


0 


Mississippi 


650,349 


0 


7,2*2 


21,319 


521,736 


0 


0 


0 


Mlesourl 


937,723 


0 


0 


2,400 


739,569 


0 


105,753 


0 


Montana 


174,799 


34,918 


0 


0 


116,773 


0 


33,409 


0 


Nebraska 


345,536 


49,703 


0 


0 


237,04* 


0 


31,777 


0 


Nevada 


343,347 


0 


0 


104 


335,337 


0 


7,916 


0 


Nev Baapshirs 


117,631 


60,763 


0 


0 


66,766 


0 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


1,471,643 


69,130 


63.177 


42,279 


1,059.071 


34,734 


167.019 


6,633 


New Mexico 


164,199 


0 


7,160 


0 


143,131 


0 


13,909 


0 


Nev York 


11,313,631 


0 


0 


0 


11,313,531 


0 


0 


>0 


North Carolina 


3,041.936 


197,918 


0 


0 


•65,57* 


0 


994,099 


44 


North Dakota 


139,349 


0 


0 


0 


133,314 


0 


19,135 


0 


Ohio 


1,131,553 


0 


0 


0 


*22,570 


0 


296,9*3 


0 


Ok la hoes 


651,775 


0 


19,389 


15,465 


*13,339 


0 


7,566 


0 


Orsffoe 


699.341 


0 


619 


9,37* 


681.389 


0 


*,04* 


0 


Nan nay Iran la 


3,413,975 


36,301 


0 


0 


3,533,61* 


0 


862,155 


0 


Rhode tel and 


190,596 


0 


0 


0 


190.586 


0 


0 


0 


Mouth Carolina 


9,160,954 


310,969 


9,977 


189,171 


4,304,457 


0 


1,339,492 


0 


Month Dakota 


197,901 


4.919 


0 


0 


*3.979 


0 


’ 7*, *93 


0 


Neooeoeoo 


1,099,646 


106,199 


9,111 


0 


909, III 


0 


227,349 


16,167 


Texts 


3,364,094 


1,638 


0 


0 


1,346,19* 


0 


1,103,341 


0 


Utah 


399,137 


0 


3,941 


0 


n*,oi7 


0 


113,476 


0 


Tsreoet 


too, m 


10,435 


0 


0 


1*7.343 


0 


3,621 


0 


Tlrflela 


973,406 


0 


0 


103,509 


•73,140 


39,394 


157,394 


c 


flash let toe 


1,909,6*3 


195,313 


7,979 


37,347 


1,440,70* 


464 


119,474 


14,70* 


Neat Tlrflela 


437,907 


1,131 


7,471 


0 


435,174 


0 


3,025 


0 


floooeele 


1,998,639 


117,771 


13,151 


61,071 


1,418, *13 


*4,707 


10M30 


99,481 




33,316 


0 


0 


0 


33,31* 


0 


0 


0 


Diet* of Oolvsfei* 


13,363 


0 


0 


0 


10, *1* 


0 


1,437 


0 


Ouas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nerto kloo 


399,791 


1,000 


13,9*1 


0 


*64,090 


0 


0 


0 


Tlrfla Islands 


11,999 


1,915 


0 


0 


1,7*0 


0 


1,611 


0 




lag 
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TlMe 70 

EXPEND ITURE3 FOR VOCATIONAL TRADE AND INDIES TRIAL EDUCATION 
BY SOI/RCE OF fWDS AJ© BY STATE 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



State 

— m 


Grand 

Total 

m 


State 

cn 


Local 

(T5 


Total 


Federal 

Ssith- George 

Hughes Barden 

77T1 TTT 


V,S, Act of 
1963 

hit 


Total 


$26B,406, B54 


$85,173,588 


$123,363,250 


$59,873,016 


$1,634,062 


$4,307,927 


$53 r 631 ,027 


Alabama 


11,443,632 


1,122,544 


9,082,153 


1,237,935 


47,662 


136,819 


1 , 0 53 , 4 54 


Alaska 


602,905 


46,933 


357,524 


398,445 


0 


40,000 


158,448 


Arizona 


1,569,404 


612,607 


442,729 


514,068 


0 


0 


514, 068 


Arkansas 


3,495,890 


956,562 


339,116 


1,200,212 


0 


69,493 


1, 130,719 


Calif ore la 


25,645 ,869 


382,517 


19,369,362 


5,863,990 


396,849 


734,905 


4,862,236 


Colorado 


3,306,854 


172,239 


1,326,550 


707,865 


27,587 


77 ,699 


602,679 


Connecticut 


4,880,965 


3,753,008 


400,923 


727,034 


0 


0 


727,034 


Delaware 


783,110 


583,705 


71,131 


128,274 


13,535 


36,636 


78,103 


Florida 


5,983,795 


3,753,069 


877,625 


1,353,101 


0 


0 


1,353,101 


Georgia 


8,483,448 


3,313,557 


1,257,188 


1,913,701 


0 


0 


1,913,701 


Hawaii 


1,303,0 1 5 


884,920 


r 


418,09? 


11,661 


40,000 


366,434 


Idaho 


828,307 


370,375 


110,081 


347,851 


14,000 


40,000 


293,851 


Illinois 


5,338,435 


1,431,261 


2,362,848 


1,544,316 


12,539 


0 


1,531,777 


Indiana 


4,333,854 


653,688 


2,256,302 


1,323,864 


64,801 


199,553 


1,059,510 


Iowa 


4,193,050 


1,493,164 


1,821,876 


807,010 


33,053 


100,101 


674,656 


Kansas 


3,231,999 


732,843 


1,670,210 


858,646 


36,018 


B8.769 


734,159 


Ken tuckj 


4,264,005 


2,298,037 


131 , B93 


1 ,634,073 


0 


0 


1 ,834,075 


Louisiana 


3, B25, 383 


98,721 


2,183,635 


1,543,027 


55,731 


144,463 


1,542,833 


Maine 


1,775,103 


1,057,889 


152,647 


564,567 


0 


o 


564,567 


Mar/laod 


4,815,469 


1,155,457 


2,988,229 


671,783 


0 


0 


671,763 


Massachusetts 


11,756,673 


31,928 


9,953,995 


1,770,749 


86,705 


236,213 


1 ,445,832 


Michigan 


9,490,614 


607,505 


6,307,100 


3,575,019 


135,235 


352,680 


2,098,004 


Minnesota 


5,372,816 


1,918,880 


2,421,033 


932,903 


0 


0 


932,903 


Mississippi 


: ,039,412 


1,413,201 


588,827 


1,037,384 


0 


0 


1,037,384 


Missouri 


3,967,356 


839,929 


1,978,700 


1,148,727 


77,376 


180,539 


BOO ,812 


Montana 


765,941 


184,312 


397,793 


183,836 


10.000 


39,380 


134,456 


Nebraska 


1,093,176 


31,197 


546,994 


514,985 


0 


0 


514,985 


Merida 


500,757 


81,618 


321,336 


117,803 


10,000 


40,000 


67,603 


Mew Hampshire 


1,629,168 


920,225 


180,980 


547,963 


0 


0 


547,963 


Mew Jtrstf 


8,780,308 


3,810,349 


3,399,633 


1,370,226 


126,496 


0 


1,143,726 


Mew Mexico 


1,062,513 


170,840 


576,844 


314,669 


17,095 


42,651 


255,243 


Mew Tori 


38,837,803 


11,454.459 


13,161,394 


5,011,949 


0 


0 


5,019 949 


North Carolina 


18,885,061 


10,786,528 


3,233, 7LI 


3,464,822 


0 


0 


2, 664,822 


North Dakota 


1,048,705 


730,936 


143,062 


184,705 


0 


0 


L 64, 705 


Ohio 


10,371,744 


• ,346,329 


3,836,367 


1,384,046 


192,371 


436,694 


656,883 


Oklahoma 


3,830,172 


365,485 


1,819,371 


445,316 


0 


0 


445, 3l6 


Ortfos 


3,323,093 


1,082,116 


636,903 


604,073 


0 


0 


604,073 


Pwenajlrania 


17,831,544 


3,057,683 


17, 964.723 


3,509,141 


0 


0 


3,509,141 


Rhode Island 


463,745 


36,454 


962,767 


64,524 


0 


0 


64,524 


Soutk Carolina 


2,654,344 


1,135,337 


515,885 


1,003,122 


0 


0 


1,003,122 


South Dakota 


673,000 


139,667 


206,491 


335,842 


13,328 


40.000 


$82,514 


TeoaeMee 


4,985,706 


1,813,798 


1,693,940 


1,775,990 


0 


0 


1 ,775,630 


Texas 


6,186, 1M 


4,317,308 


1,012,649 


2,856,247 


156,43 2 


414,461 


2,275,374 


Utah 


3,243,714 


933,549 


416,504 


502,657 


16,194 


40,475 


445,668 


Vermont 


978,763 


113,335 


543,390 


221,147 


13,000 


40,000 


169,147 


Virgin a 


5,062,715 


1,677,741 


3,356,483 


1,126,502 


60,534 


170,542 


895,426 


Vsshlagtoo 


6,348,516 


1,156,073 


4,106,193 


1,086,150 


50,324 


128,511 


907,415 


Vest Tlr^lala 


1 ,€83,074 


810,999 


•76,641 


195,134 


18,634 


79,518 


97,062 


Viaconais 


8,180,639 


3,163,933 


4,183,311 


953,395 


0 


0 


953,365 


VFoxlag 


193. 5 TO 


11,452 


146,645 


332,233 


13,000 


40,000 


79,233 


Diet, of Ooltmfcla 


1,098,683 


699,353 


0 


399,129 


0 


134,167 


m:\H 


OftftB 


417,373 


127,959 


0 


189,414 


0 


80,000 


Puirto Bleo 


4,618,551 


3,734,179 


0 


1,894,372 


33,000 


75,331 


1 ,7’3,041 


Vlrgls Islands 


60,332 


44,354 


0 


16,076 


0 


18,078 


0 
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Table 71 



FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL TRACES AMD INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION BY FUNCTION 
FISCAL YEAR 1068 



State 



Total 



Adalnia- Super- Teacher Instruction Research Instructional Vocational 

tratlon vision Education Equipment Guidance 



rrr 



~w 



~TT~ 



■ffr 



Total 


$59,873 


,015 


$4,250,972 


$2,165,214 


$1,662,289 


$39,427,108 


$524,525 


$10,945, 797 


$897 ,1 LO 


Alabama 


1,237 


,035 


15,424 


93,663 


21,839 


1, 107,009 


0 


0 


o 


Alaska 


198 


,448 


0 


0 


1,419 


167,161 


9,868 


O 


0 


Arizona 


51 i 


,068 


8,006 


23,769 


0 


480,203 


0 


0 


3,000 


Arkansas 


1,200 


, 212 


326,177 


0 


3,000 


788,803 


0 


47,869 


34,363 


Cal If ore ia 


5,893 


,991 


1,284,210 


551 , 732 


35,209 


2,730,771 


0 


1,302,060 


0 


Colorado 


707 


,665 


47,913 


0 


3,033 


357,489 


0 


299,430 


0 


Cocaect J<xt 


727 


,034 


0 


0 


0 


584,700 


0 


142,334 


0 


Delaware 


128 


,274 


5,987 


12,795 


732 


104,278 


0 


4,982 


0 


Florida 


1,353 


,101 


67,558 


200,305 


95,015 


63,736 


5,004 


914,093 


7,300 


Georgia 


1,913 


,701 


7,207 


0 


47,858 


1,754,429 


0 


104,207 


0 


Bavall 


418 


,095 


86,376 


2,000 


21,970 


258,195 


0 


49,534 


o 


Idaho 


347 


,651 


30,088 


0 


7,135 


304,165 


0 


3,563 


o 


Illinois 


1,544 


,316 


77,799 


0 


€4,960 


1,310,251 


0 


91 ,2 B6 


0 


Ind ian« 


1,323 


,664 


176,397 


0 


45,402 


763,268 


14,044 


324,753 


0 


Iowa 


807 


,010 


Q 


6,211 


26,000 


392,255 


0 


382,544 


0 


Kinsaa 


850 


,946 


84,118 


9,623 


10,998 


492,944 


0 


251 ,804 


9,456 


Kaotucky 


1,834 


,073 


639,604 


58,375 


46,811 


928. 803 


0 


143,800 


16,592 


Lou lei ana 


1,543 


,027 


78,896 


85,127 


22,052 


1,356.952 


0 


0 


0 


Maine 

Maryland 


564, 


,567 


38,196 


0 


3,087 


323,300 


0 


199,964 


0 


•71, 


,783 


33,962 


0 


57,932 


350,851 


0 


229,038 


0 


Massachusetts 


1,770, 


,749 


172,021 


45,956 


37,610 


1,255,179 


0 


155,541 


104,462 


Michigan 


2,575, 


,919 


0 


57,106 


33,493 


1,241,857 


0 


1,243,461 


0 


Minnesota 


932 


,903 


164,393 


82,527 


33,743 


378,632 


0 


259,399 


14,210 


Mississippi 


1 ,037, 


,364 


11,367 


24,023 


29, 897 


972,097 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


1,148, 


,727 


0 


0 


29,790 


619,297 


0 


0 


499,640 


Montana 


183, 


,636 


42,953 


0 


2,000 


120,609 


0 


18,003 


869 


Mebraska 


514, 


,984 


50,029 


0 


2,431 


338,636 


0 


123, 886 


0 


Nevada 


117, 


,803 


0 


0 


1,349 


107,627 


0 


3,82 7 


0 


Mew Hampshire 


547, 


063 


7,642 


7, $71 


460 


67,546 


0 


464, 157 


3t3 


Met Jersey 


1,270, 


226 


0 


126,942 


118,189 


•12,906 


373,414 


31,738 


8,835 


Mew Mexico 


314, 


089 


0 


19,201 


2,000 


224,680 


0 


68,908 


0 


Mew Tork 


5,019, 


949 


0 


0 


0 


5,019,949 


0 


0 


0 


Morth Carolina 


1,064, 


822 


160,689 


0 


•8,699 


2,431,966 


0 


203,466 


0 


Morth Dakota 


164, 


,703 


0 


0 


2,200 


71,488 


0 


111,017 


0 


Ohio 


1,288, 


046 


25,965 


67,870 


146,461 


471, 703 


0 


554,000 


22,079 


OfclsbCM 


445, 


$18 


0 


33,133 


18,970 


388,956 


0 


4,256 


0 


Oregon 


*04, 


07$ 


$93 


0 


4,560 


455,031 


17,040 


127,104 


0 


Pennsylvania 


2,509, 


,140 


339, $22 


0 


271,006 


1,110,106 


47,413 


245,353 


95,738 


Rhode Island 


64, 


$24 


260 


13,465 


510 


$0,286 


0 


0 


0 


Mouth Carol 1st 


1,003, 


122 


6?, 032 


45,461 


25,423 


617,026 


C 


233,118 


0 


Mouth Dakota 


335, 


643 


47,627 


3,630 


11,537 


179,513 


c 


94,271 


8,564 


Teeneeeee 


1,77$, 


930 


0 


63,604 


70,766 


1,891,556 


0 


0 


0 


Tun 


2,658, 


297 


16,063 


158,366 


17,864 


9,066,808 


0 


575,324 


0 


Utah 


502, 


6S7 


0 


11,411 


16,314 


415,928 


0 


59,623 


0 


Yareoet 


232, 


147 


9,367 


15,330 


5,tT6 


135,699 


0 


58,513 


9,760 


Virginia 
Mash Isg toe 


1,126, 


$02 


€ 


0 


65,806 


549,694 


4,000 


479,389 


8,419 


1,086, 


250 


151,011 


173,472 


128, >23 


316,493 


59,452 


370,694 


39,601 


Mast Ylrg'sis 


195, 


834 


$,511 


77,552 


1,926 


154,714 


0 


0 


3,538 


Ml scows is 


953, 


993 


43,157 


$9,834 


17,925 


979,493 


0 


433,660 


5,71 ? 


My owing 


191, 


133 


$,941 


23,402 


7,959 


17,901 


0 


7,035 


0 


Mist, of Coluekls 


399, 


S3) 


0 


D 


0 


302,949 


0 


96,956 


0 


Ous 


169, 


414 


17,114 


4,841 


0 


143,553 


0 


90,478 


9,388 


Puerto Aloe 


1,694, 


171 


6,000 


106,759 


3,000 


t , ’91,035 


0 


366,561 


10,000 


Mirgls island* 


16, 


076 


4,111 


Q 


0 


11,903 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 72 



STATE AND LOCAL MATCHING EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION BV PUNCTION 

FISCAL YEAR 1M8 



State 



Total 



Admin is- Super- Teacher Instruction Research Instructional Vocational 

trail oo vision Education Equipment Guidance 






J 

1 



err 



(5> ~ (3> ~ r<T ~ *$) (g) (?r~ r sr 



::<n: 



Total 


$208,533, 837 


$14,650,719 


$2,183,314 


$2,372,466 


$167,772,047 


$578,160 


$18j 312 , 892 


$2,464,239 


Al abaca 


10 , 204,697 


1 ,352,644 


47,649 


50,231 


8,734,173 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


404,457 


0 


0 


1,419 


401,807 


0 


1,231 


0 


Ar laomi 


1,055,336 


99,125 


10,031 


42,509 


678,911 


0 


0 


26,760 


Arkansi ■ 


1,295,678 


328,118 


L 


8,000 


818,556 


0 


107,010 


33,994 


California 


IP, 751,879 


1,983,638 


201,609 


35,209 


16,197,299 


0 


1,333,924 


0 


Colorado 


1,498,789 


54,301 


0 


12,330 


1,131,867 


765 


299,526 


0 


Connecticut 


4,153,931 


0 


0 


0 


3,787,325 


0 


366,606 


0 


Del* vara 


654, 836 


2,485 


11,695 


410 


640,246 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


1,630,694 


205,414 


1,846 


15,592 


4,372,591 


0 


0 


35,251 


Geo re la 


4,569,745 


3,005 


0 


76.CP9 


2,9C 4 , 778 


0 


1,535,873 


0 


Ravall 


684,920 


43,963 


20,116 


11,954 


778 032 


0 


30,853 


0 


Idaho 


480,456 


66,292 


13,049 


4,873 


370;0§7 


0 


26,145 


0 


Illinois 


3,794,109 


180,037 


0 


64,980 


3,488,238 


0 


60,854 


0 


Indies* 


2,908,991 


496,877 


0 


90,793 


1,980,493 


15,473 


324,755 


0 


Iowa 


3, 315, 04U 


0 


6,211 


31,515 


2,505,317 


0 


771,997 


0 


Kanaas 


2,393,053 


268,425 


10,638 


31,860 


1,396,773 


0 


462,974 


27,373 


Kentuckjr 


2,439,930 


630,603 


58,375 


46,746 


1,495,947 


0 


172,646 


16,593 


Louisiana 


2,282,356 


27,704 


357,890 


2^,376 


1,870,386 


0 


0 


0 


Main a 


1 ,210,536 


194,442 


0 


3,OB8 


866,198 


0 


146,808 


0 


Maryland 


4,143,665 


33,962 


0 


57,932 


3,821 ,620 


0 


230,171 


0 


Massachusetts 


9,985,923 


766,647 


0 


1 ,740 


8,936,982 


0 


0 


358,354 


Michigan 


6,914,695 


0 


290,100 


170,754 


5,209,776 


0 


1,243,461 


0 


Minnesota 


4,339,913 


519,895 


78,439 


33,743 


2,642,206 


0 


961,602 


104,028 


Visa laslppl 


2,002,028 


26,400 


20,657 


27,257 


1,927,714 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


2, 816,629 


0 


0 


55,926 


2,252,783 


0 


509,920 


0 


Montana 


582,105 


83,723 


0 


2,044 


378,76 7 


0 


111,043 


4,484 


Nehraaka 


578,190 


51,545 


0 


2,465 


371,639 


0 


149,541 


0 


Nevada 


382,954 


0 


0 


16,933 


354,554 


0 


11,487 


0 


Mov Raspehlre 


1,081,205 


13,533 


7,318 


2,560 


545,552 


0 


491,828 


396 


in Jersey 


5,509,9*2 


265,899 


134,560 


128,895 


4, *34, 847 


383,615 


382,927 


89,239 


Me* He* lco 


747,524 


,, 


18,392 


4,112 


564,717 


0 


154,303 


0 


Me* Tork 


23,617,853 


0 


0 


0 


23,817,453 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


14,020,236 


5,445,946 


0 


64,699 


5,421,290 


0 


1,975,376 


1,108,925 


North Dakota 


964,000 


0 


1,632 


2,370 


744,941 


0 


71,017 


0 


Ohio 


9,084,697 


6,117 


33,431 


198,444 


*,095,521 


0 


749,719 


1,055 


Oklahoma 


2,184,856 


181 


32,439 


28,437 


2,123,135 


0 


2,494 


0 


Orefoo 


1,719,019 


0 


37,341 


24,375 


1,59*, 389 


2,987 


55,927 


0 


Pennsylvania 


15,321,405 


507,685 


0 


264 , 540 


12,744,88] 


53,400 


1,448,166 


3*, 911 


Rhode Island 


401,221 


12,340 


13,468 


510 


367 845 


0 


0 


0 


Mouth Carolina 


1,651,122 


62,083 


72,120 


>3,960 


1,097,800 


0 


0 


393,359 


South Dakota 


336,158 


47,82? 


3,847 


11,33? 


171,512 


0 


94,272 


4,543 


Tea assess 


3,208,778 


0 


63,804 


52,047 


2,059,382 


0 


1,034,745 


0 


Taaae 


5,328,887 


14,083 


15*, 384 


11,053 


4, 859 ,CT7 


0 


575,324 


0 


Otah 


1,740,057 


0 


5,571 


1,634 


1,403,494 


0 


329,354 


0 


Tarmoat 


756 , 6 1 5 


13,834 


14,634 


3,870 


434,843 


0 


82,877 


24,734 


Tltflala 


3,916 ,833 


4,881 


142, 5*5 


290,695 


3,972,604 


14,870 


501,306 


9,264 


Vaahlsftoa 


5,262,264 


235,554 


43,139 


134,523 


4,411,105 


31,7*7 


354,118 


54,040 


Vest Vlr«lala 


647,840 


1,803 


17,224 


11,674 


843,0 2 3 


0 


7,786 


3,528 


Via co as) a 


7,227,244 


931,953 


40,854 


154,914 


5. 3*0,764 


74,183 


552,179 


211,7*9 


*TyomLe| 


180,337 


1,495 


1,004 


1,953 


141,850 


0 


7,035 


0 


Diet » of Columbia 


699,353 


0 


18,440 


3,115 


*44,540 


0 


13,02* 


0 


Out 


liT.tsn 


27,927 


4,641 


0 


171,1*4 


0 


20,679 


3,544 


Fuerte Rioo 


9,714,179 


5,000 


2 27, ITS 


12,925 


1,332,6*0 


0 


144,399 


10,000 


Vlrgla tala *da 


44,254 


4,175 


0 


0 


$1,073 


0 


3,004 


0 
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Table 73 

ENBOLLHENT AND EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR FISHERY OCCUPATIONS 
BY SOURCE CF FUNDS AND BY STATE 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



State 


Grand 

Total 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 

George- 

Barden 


Y. E. let of 
1963 


Enrollment 


m 


CD 


vn 


TO 




C51 


m 


<B> 


Total 


$460,673 


$m,o9o 


$74,273 


$115,260 


3114,207 


$1,053 


1,028 


Alabama 


5,797 


2,923 


0 


2,674 


2,874 


0 


36 


Alaska 


48 , 21 B 


18,774 


6 ,041 


23,403 


22,500 


903 


12 


Arizona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


California 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Colorado 


C 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


De lava re 


0 


0 


0 


O 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Georgia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ha vail 


7, SIB 


5,546 


0 


2,272 


2,272 


0 


0 


Idaho 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ill loci* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Indiana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I ova 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kentucky 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Louisiana 


56,726 


0 


34,076 


22,650 


22,500 


150 


461 


Maine 


50,330 


27,630 


0 


22,500 


22,500 


0 


52 


Maryland 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kaasicbuvette 


8,082 


0 


6,082 


0 


0 


0 


t 


Michigan 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Montana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


Nebraska 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nevada 


3,750 


0 


1,875 


1,875 


1,875 


0 


0 


Her Hampshire 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nsv Jersey 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Mexico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nsv Tort 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


229,906 


214,163 


11,034 


4,689 


4,689 


0 


419 


North Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


OklahOM 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Oregon 


15,504 


5,313 


2,439 


7,752 


7,752 


0 


25 


Pennsylvania 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Jkhode tslaod 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


South Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


South Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tennessee 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Texas 


42,902 


10,726 


10,726 


91,450 


21,450 


0 


0 


ttah 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tsraont 


0 


0 


O 


0 


0 


3 


0 


Tlrglala 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


taskinftos 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


test Virginia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ttsconsla 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


tyosln* 


0 


0 


q 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mat. of Colombia 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Ouaa. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kerto 11 co 


11,590 


5,795 


0 


5,79$ 


5,795 


0 


15 


Tirrls Xe lands 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


c 


0 




t 
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Table 74 

FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR FISHERY OCCUPATIONS BY FUNCTION 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 



i 






State 


Total 


Adslnig- 


Super- 


Teacher 


Instruction 


Research 


Instructional 


Vocational 


trat ion 


vision 


Education 






E^uipnent 


Gu idance 


(l) 


— m 


CD 




(5) 


(6J 


<7> 


(8) 




Total 


$115,260 


$0 


$3, €54 


J1.419 


$106,803 


$2,213 


$969 


$0 




2,874 


0 


0 


0 


2,874 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


23,403 


0 


0 


1,419 


I9,77L 


2,213 


0 


0 


Arizona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


J 


0 


0 


California 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Colorado 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Delaware 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Georgia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hawaii 


f ,272 . 


0 


0 


0 


1,271 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Indiana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Iowa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kentucky 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Louisiana 


22,650 


0 


0 


• 


22,650 


0 


0 


0 


Heine 


22,100 


0 


0 


0 


12,500 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Massachusetts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Michigan 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Montana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraska 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nevada 




0 


0 


0 


i,r?3 


0 


0 


0 


New Hampshire 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Mexico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Fork 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


4,669 


0 


0 


0 


4,689 


0 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


0 


t* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cklahoea 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Or scow 


7,752 


0 


0 


0 


6,7$) 


0 


969 


0 


Pennsylvania 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode lelaod 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


South Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pooth Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ten a tease 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Twee 


21,450 


0 


0 


0 


21,450 


0 


0 


0 


thsh 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Verson t 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vashlngton 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Vest Virgiaia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


VI SCO os is 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vyoalag 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Diet* of Coluabia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ouaa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


her to Rico 
Virgis Islands 


'•"j 


0 

0 




0 

0 


1,941 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 
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STATE AND DOCAL MATCHING EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR FISHERY OCCUPATIONS BY FUNCTION 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



State 



Total 



Ad minis- Super- Teacher instruction Research Instructional 

tratlon vision Education Equipment 



Try 



t tt~ ~~ D) — r*7" ro — (6) m ZZM ~Z 



Total 


$365,363 


$147,078 


$5,795 


$1,419 


at abama 


2,923 


n 


0 


0 


Alaska 


24,815 


0 


0 


1,419 


Ariaona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


California 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Colorado 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Del a vara 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Georgia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rival 1 


>,M4 


300 


0 


0 


Idaho 


0 


0 


0 


0 


til tools 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Indiana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(ova 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kaeeai 


0 


0 


0 


0 


tec tuck? 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Louisian# 


34,076 


4,303 


0 


0 


Seine 


17,330 


0 


0 


0 


Bar? land 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Basse chu setts 


6,083 


0 


0 


0 


Blcbifas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Klseeeota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


IliaUiippl 


0 


0 


0 


0 


liseouri 


9 


0 


0 


0 


Boetasa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ms bra ska 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mevadi 


1,175 


0 


0 


0 


Bee Hampshire 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Be* Jersey 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nr* Mexico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Me* York 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Berth Carolina 


125.117 


139,975 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ok 1 above 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Orefoe 


7,751 


0 


0 


0 


Penns jIt alia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode Inland 


0 


0 


0 


0 


South Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


South Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tennessee 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Texas 


11,451 


0 


0 


0 


Utah 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tnraont 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vashlagtoe 


0 


0 


0 


0 


feet Tinlili 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vise one in 


0 


0 


0 


0 


rroaiH 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dint, of Co last la 


0 


0 


D 


0 


Ones 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puarto lieu 


5,795 


0 


5,795 


0 


Tint la In leads 


0 


0 


0 


0 



$207,601 



2,923 

23,396 

0 

0 

o 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



4,7*6 

0 

0 

0 

c 



0 

0 

17*773 

23,336 

0 



f ,062 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

0 

1.175 

0 

0 



0 

0 

$ 5,233 

0 

0 



0 

$.753 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

21,452 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 



$0 $3,470 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 0 

o o 

0 0 

0 1,492 

0 0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

9 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

969 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

9 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 




f )1 



189 



Vocations 1 
Guidance 



to 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

e 

o 

o 

o 



o 

o 

o 

o 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0' 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 
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l Table 76 

E 

t OTHER EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, NOT ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIED, 

BY SOURCE OF FUNDS AND BY STATE 



FISCAL YEAR 1968 



State 


Grand 


State 


Local 


Federal 






Total 






Total 


Y.E. Act OI 
1963 



U) (g) ' ~ <3) M> (5> m 



Total 


$7,203,013 


$1,371,363 


$3,832,51$ 


$1,998,113 


$1,996,113 


Alabama 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Alaska 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arizona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


California 


99,350 


0 


60,376 


36,874 


38,874 


Colorado 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Delaware 


699,113 


635,783 


0 


63,330 


63,330 


Florida 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Georgia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hawaii 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 


10,146 


990 


4,805 


4,351 

289,731 


4,351 


nilools 


1,171,783 


297,002 


585,030 


289,751 


Indiana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Iowa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kentucky 


30,593 


13,703 


1,680 


13,212 


13,212 


Louisiana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maine 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Massachusetts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Michigan 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Montana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraska 


77,928 


6,991 


33,578 


37,359 


37,359 


Nevada 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Hampshire 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mew Jersey 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hew M«lco 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mew Tork 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hortk Carolina 


1,205,745 


415,943 


323,884 


463,911 


463,918 


Mortk Dakota 


4,207 


0 


0 


4,207 


4,207 


Ohio 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Oklahoma 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Orefon 


63,333 


0 


37,360 


25,873 


25,973 


Pennsylvania 


3,83$, 071 


0 


2,783,803 


1,054,248 


1,054,268 


Rhode island 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Soutk Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sowtk Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tennessee 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Texas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Utah 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vermont 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tlrgleia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Washington 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vest Virginia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


tlsconsia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


T yosing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Diet, of Columbia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ouaa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pier to llco 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tlrfla Islands 


1,941 


971 


0 


970 


970 



o 



\ 




EKLC 



f 
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Table 77 



FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(NOT ELS El HERE CLASSIFIED) BY FUNCTION 
FISCAL YEAR 1368 



State 


Total 


Administration 


Supervision 


Teacher 

Education 


Instruction 


Research 


Instruc- 

tional 

Equipment 


Vocational 

Guidance 


to 


13) 


13) 


m 


(51 


CUT 


<n 


(8) 


T9}_ 


Total 


19,429,233 


9,915,849 


2,122,800 


819,591 


1,549,972 


1,960,549 


34,221 


3,026,251 


Alabama 


403,622 


120,998 


78,582 


3,563 


0 


0 


0 


200,479 


Alaska 


46,740 


41,849 


0 


0 


0 


4,691 


0 


0 


Arizona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


211,293 


55,793 


114,399 


41,101 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cal if or n la 


74,663 


0 


0 


0 


0 


35,789 


0 


38,874 


Colorado 


196,388 


123,115 


0 


0 


0 


31 ,073 


0 


42,200 


Connecticut 


643,292 


207,114 


183,089 


151,103 


50,448 


31 ,048 


664 


19,626 


Delaware 


87,970 


3,440 


19,790 


0 


50,009 


14,693 


38 


0 


Florida 


413,596 


278,173 


57,835 


0 


0 


68,032 


0 


11,556 


Georgia 


1,374,768 


733,264 


435,636 


9,308 


0 


5,036 


0 


191 ,518 


Hawaii 


19,629 


19,629 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 


55,895 


0 


0 


17,352 


6,073 


0 


61 


30,409 


Illinois 


1,428,403 


287,226 


276,122 


0 


285,479 


365,973 


0 


213,603 


Ind Lana 


197,032 


12,126 


0 


0 


48,056 


11,666 


0 


127,134 


Iowa 


992,501 


543,471 


208,697 


0 


0 


87,023 


0 


153,110 


Kansas 


5,270 


3,270 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kentucky 


212,289 


118,614 


2,503 


46,004 


12,700 


25,690 


0 


6,769 


Lou ia iana 


317,223 


46,788 


8,693 


15,678 


0 


20,858 


0 


225,008 


Maine 


137,582 


70,799 


47,719 


6,070 


0 


0 


0 


12,994 


Maryland 


242,904 


89,858 


0 


1,496 


80,749 


1,570 


4,475 


64,956 


Massachusetts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Michigan 


595,918 


441,882 


82,424 


7,079 


0 


55,026 


0 


9,707 


Minnesota 


541,659 


338,880 


0 


19,231 


85,177 


17,809 


23,610 


56,9 52 


Mississippi 


111,159 


52,181 


5,354 


8,659 


0 


8,387 


0 


36,3 78 


Missouri 


400,867 


0 


343,672 


0 


0 


0 


0 


57,195 


Montana 


59,037 


44 ,**25 


0 


0 


0 


12,012 


0 


2,700 


Nebraska 


78,818 


31.L47 


6,eei 


7,345 


30,370 


0 


0 


2,867 


Nevada 


31,529 


17,583 


0 


3,000 


0 


0 


0 


10,964 


New Hampshire 


46,500 


28,440 


0 


12,671 


0 


0 


0 


3,369 


New Jersey 


11, 109 


10,728 


381 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Mexico 


249,929 


116,366 


0 


0 


19,876 


4,905 


176 


6,606 


New York 


1,026,871 


1,328,061 


0 


133,664 


0 


271,459 


0 


271,487 


North Carolina 


543,391 


53,036 


0 


8,065 


455,853 


0 


0 


26,437 


North Dakota 


107,053 


103,847 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4,206 


Ohio 


790,695 


400,267 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


390,420 


Oklahoma 


297,056 


187,814 


51,198 


0 


0 


24,520 


0 


33,324 


Oregon 


331,330 


158,411 


25,351 


78,015 


23,873 


3', 202 


0 


10,478 


Pennsylvania 


1,471,680 


732,307 


0 


77,003 


276,474 


264,361 


0 


102,513 


Rbods Island 


149,166 


113,133 


0 


0 


0 


13,393 


0 


20,630 


South Carolina 


61,187 


41,451 


0 


0 


0 


7,546 


0 


12,170 


South Dakota 


1 1.811 


28,811 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tsnnsssss 


1 ,2C 1,614 


997,048 


0 


0 


112,080 


42 377 


0 


31,109 


Tssas 


1 ,8M ,163 


1,058,335 


132,663 


102,326 


0 


341,169 


0 


116,490 


Utah 


214,567 


178,072 


0 


6,000 


0 


10,236 


0 


83,459 


Vermont 


13,467 


39,459 


0 


0 


0 


0 


437 


13,551 


Ylrgiaii 


103,646 


0 


0 


0 


0 


90,329 


0 


10,317 


Tasking ton 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Test Tirglnla 


163,370 


126,061 


31,096 


0 


0 


13,466 


0 


12,747 


Tisconsla 


173,196 


1T8, 731 


, 0 


3,990 


9,768 


12,680 


l,7<0 


56,273 


Wyoming 


49,650 


1,837 


10,113 


37,000 


O 


0 


0 


0 


Dlst , of Colmebis 


46,923 


45,663 


0 


1,960 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Oi am 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ftierto Uco 


476,233 


166,775 


0 


0 


0 


10,500 


0 


179,180 


Tlrgla Islands 


3,337 


8,367 


0 


0 


970 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 76 



r 



STATE Aim LOCAL MATCHING EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(NOT ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIED) BY FUNCTION 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 



j State 


Total 


Administration 


Supervision 


Teacher 

Education 


Instruction 


Research 


Instruc- 

tional 

Equipment 


Vocational 

Guidance 


Cl) 


TO 


TO 


r 4) ‘ 




C6J 


(7J 


(BJ 


07" / 



I 



i 



Total 


57,033,456 


28,639,734 


2,428,786 


2,268,081 


10,823,721 


1,757,572 


242,636 


10,872,926 


Alabama 


403,633 


49,109 


138,441 


15,593 


0 


0 


0 


200,480 


Alaska 


46,740 


46,016 


0 


0 


0 


724 


0 


0 


Arizona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


246,924 


57,047 


69,871 


118,02 8 


1 ,978 


0 


0 


0 


California 


64,354 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3,978 


0 


60,376 


Colorado 


320,435 


269,798 


0 


0 


0 


12,177 


0 


38,460 


Connecticut 


3,216,304 


2,537,808 


225,997 


20,005 


158,574 


0 


38,556 


235,364 


Delaware 


674,425 


1,814 


11 , 516 


0 


661 ,057 


0 


38 


0 


Florida 


1,622,166 


1,516,866 


8,797 


27,254 


0 


2,095 


0 


67,154 


Georgia 


2,070,456 


1,292,545 


352,331 


66,031 


0 


2,766 


0 


356,783 


Hawaii 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 


57,852 


3,226 


0 


16,064 


9,619 


0 


0 


28,943 


til loois 


2,704,042 


392,195 


292,073 


2,750 


872,064 


579,218 


0 


565,742 


Indiana 


280,648 


14,871 


0 


0 


43,965 


11,667 


0 


210,143 


lova 


1,743,537 


1,204,472 


167,082 


0 


65,638 


143,676 


0 


162,669 


Kansas 


13,904 


13,904 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kentucky 


224,086 


118,615 


2,503 


44,196 


12,880 


37,124 


0 


6,768 


Louisiana 


373,926 


31,330 


7,427 


15,075 


0 


70,778 


0 


251,318 


Maine 


154,960 


100,745 


47,718 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6,497 


Maryland 


464,954 


209,348 


0 


1,496 


92,814 


1,570 


4,475 


155,251 


Massachusetts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Michigan 


871 * 736 


674,566 


100,627 


26,955 


0 


55,026 


0 


14,560 


Minnesota 


2,358,333 


1,149,954 


0 


33,477 


623,551 


36,312 


187,486 


327,553 


Mississippi 


199,587 


96,769 


385 


16,167 


0 


7,408 


0 


78,858 


Missouri 


3,910,594 


653,633 


55,537 


224,030 


0 


0 


0 


2,977,394 


Montana 


106,447 


82,954 


0 


0 


0 


17,485 


0 


8,008 


Nebraska 


84,261 


31 ,397 


6,991 


8,931 


33,578 


0 


0 


3,364 


Nevada 


588,392 


144,768 


111,002 


6,105 


0 


0 


0 


324,517 


lev Baepshlrs 


88,052 


39,493 


0 


10,588 


0 


0 


0 


37,771 


New Jsrsey 


10,728 


10,728 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nrs Mealco 


284,476 


240,573 


0 


0 


30,288 


4,946 


176 


8,493 


New York 


20,38?, 335 


11,407,567 


6 03 , 807 


1,444,400 


4,125,000 


88,720 


0 


2,513,741 


North Carolina 


647,444 


150,742 


0 


8,065 


651,623 


4,635 


0 


32,379 


North Dakota 


36,100 


34,100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


817,870 


347,374 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


450,494 


Ok la boas 


490,991 


335,106 


50,922 


0 


0 


27,334 


0 


67,629 


Orefon 


1,156,702 


775,221 


20,424 


29,398 


37,340 


35,513 


0 


240,544 


Pennsylvania 


3,203,614 


1,004,431 


0 


77,005 


1,639,914 


377,337 


0 


101,535 


Jtbods Island 


>91,164 


263,619 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7,545 


South Carolina 


175,353 


91,301 


0 


0 


37,000 


14,761 


0 


32,491 


South Dakota 


31,116 


31,116 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tennessee 


1,407,501 


1,094,650 


G 


0 


164,192 


95,350 


0 


51,109 


Texas 


2,433,533 


724,644 


153,982 


0 


1,551,485 


0 


0 


0 


Utah 


617,303 


444,263 


0 


13,234 


C 


15,390 


0 


345,416 


Tereont 


104,697 


71,194 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9,165 . 


24,336 


Tirglnla 


134,436 


30,367 


0 


0 


0 


93,732 


r 

0 


10,317 


far Mngtoa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


test Tlrglila 


192,136 


164,729 


1,003 


0 


0 


11,300 


0 


10,104 


Cleconsls 


>44,963 


155,447 


°; 


3,999 


9,766 


3,550 


2,740 


71 ,479 


Tyoelng 


159,961 


2,637 




36,135 


0 


0 


0 


119,071 


Dlst * of Colsabla 


134,656 


134,646 


0 


no 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Oats 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto Ml co 


765,613 


135,306 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


450,304 


Tlrgls Island* 


>>359 


2,364 


0 


0 


971 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 79 



EXPENDITURES FOR ANCILLARY SERVICES, NOT ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIED, 
BY SOURCE OF FUNDS AND BY STATE 

FISCAL YEAR 1968 



Stiti 


Grand 

Total 


State 


Local 


Federal 

Total 


V. E, Act 61 
*963 


o> 


nn 


ro 


(D 





HI 


Total 


$69,260,678 


$31,472,951 


$20,356,607 


117,431,120 


$17,431,120 


Alabama 


807,245 


403,623 


0 


403,622 


403,622 


Alaska 


93,480 


46,740 


0 


46,740 


48,740 


Arizona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


458,217 


224,436 


22,488 


211,293 


211,293 


California 


39,787 


3,978 


0 


35,789 


35,789 


Colorado 


516,624 


118,921 


201,515 


196,388 


196,388 


Connecticut 


3,859,596 


3,103,577 


112,727 


643,292 


643,292 


Delaware 


63,282 


33,056 


5,586 


24,840 


24,640 


Florida 


2,035,762 


1,311,958 


310,208 


413,596 


413,596 


Georgia 


3,445,222 


1,925,529 


144,927 


1,374,766 


1,374,766 


Hawaii 


10,629 


0 


0 


19,629 


19,629 


Idaho 


103,601 


52,057 


0 


51,544 


51,544 


II 1 lnols 


2,960,662 


996,108 


825,902 


1,138,652 


1,138,652 


Indiana 


477,680 


17,116 


263,532 


197,032 


197,032 


lowa 


2,736,038 


998,847 


744,690 


992,501 


992,501 


Sanaa* 


19,174 


5,017 


8,887 


5,270 


5,270 


Kentucky 


405,780 


190,308 


18,395 


197,077 


197,077 


Louisiana 


693,151 


38,757 


337,171 


317,223 


317,223 


mains 


292,542 


103,409 


51,551 


137,582 


137,582 


Maryland 


707,858 


123,023 


341,931 


242,904 


242,304 


Massachusetts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Michigan 


1,467,654 


107,706 


784,030 


595,918 


595,918 


Minnesota 


2, 099,992 


1,043,852 


1,314,481 


541,659 


541,659 


Mississippi 


310,746 


165,598 


33,989 


111,159 


111,159 


Missouri 


4,311,461 


621,258 


3,089,336 


400,667 


400,667 


Montana 


165,484 


20,985 


85,462 


59,037 


59,037 


Nebraska 


65,151 


43,692 


0 


41,459 


41,459 


Nevada 


619,921 


186,720 


401,672 


31,529 


31,529 


New Hampshire 


134,552 


88,052 


0 


46,500 


46,500 


New Jersey 


21,837 


0 


10,728 


11,109 


11,109 


New Mexico 


434,405 


29,686 


254,790 


149,929 


149,929 


New York 


22,410,106 


12,709,820 


7,673,415 


2,026,871 


2,026,871 


North Carolina 


187,089 


105,116 


0 


91,473 


91,473 


North Dakota 


140,947 


39,100 


0 


102,847 


102,847 


Ohio 


1,609,564 


31,637 


786,233 


790,694 


790,694 


Oklahoma 


778,047 


382,557 


198,434 


297,056 


297,056 


Oregon 


1,426,799 


565,774 


555,569 


305,457 


305,457 


Pennsylvania 


836,824 


419,413 


0 


416,412 


418,412 


Rhode la land 


440,350 


164,019 


127,1*5 


149,186 


149,168 


South Carolina 


236,720 


175,553 


0 


81,157 


*1,167 


South Dakota 


59,929 


22,894 


6,424 


26,811 


26,811 


Tea o esses 


8,810,115 


1,202,614 


204,887 


1 , 202,614 


1 ,202,614 


Twsas 


4,183,718 


2,183,884 


246,849 


1,651,183 


1 ,651,183 


Utah 


1,101,870 


338,461 


479,841 


264,567 


264,567 


Yarmont 


160,184 


8,611 


95,886 


55,467 


55,467 


Ylf|laia 


235,082 


32,031 


102,405 


100,648 


100,646 


fashlagtoB 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


fwst Yirglala 


375,508 


21,115 


164,011 


163,370 


183,370 


f lacooaia 


522,181 


0 


246,983 


275,198 


275,198 


Nyomlag 


209,831 


36,173 


111,709 


49,850 


49,850 


Diet, of Columbia 


181,582 


134,659 


0 


46,923 


46,923 


Ouam 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto Ilco 


1,283,788 


785,513 


0 


471,255 


471,155 


Tlrgls Ulrsds 


8,775 


2,388 


0 


2,287 


2,387 
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